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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


BELQIUM. 

I. PROFESSIONAIy UNIONS IN BELGIUM. 


OFFICl.-iIv sources: 

Law OF March 3rst., 189B ox Professional Unions. Monitcur, April 8lh. 

Rapport relatijp A r/ execution de la loi du 31 Mars iSgS sur les ontoxs profes- 
sroNNELLES pcridaut les aimecs 1908-1910 prcseute aux Chambrcs l^slativcs jxir 
M. te Ministre dc rinclu=;trie cl du TravaiC Royaume de Belgique, MiiiislOrc dc iTn- 
iustrie ct du Travail. Office ue 1 'Assurance et dc la Prevoyaucc sociales {Report on 
tke Application of the Law of March 31s/., 1898 an Professional Unions for the Years 
1908-1910, presented to tke Lcsiislative Chambers by the Minister of Industry and 
Labour. Office of Social Insurance cir^d Thrift), Brussels, Dcwil, 1914. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

\ Vermeersch (S. J,), aiul A. Muller (S. ].): Un legislation ct les oeuvres eu Bel- 
gique {Legislation and Social Works in Bel!:^ium). Uouvain, uystpniyst, 1909. 


§ I. Fundamental principles of the law of march 31st., 1898 
ON professional unions. 

In Belgium there are two principal types of society, namely ; societies 
for the defence of professional interests (professional unions) and societies 
with more strictly economic objects (co-operative and mutual societies). 
Both these classes of society have made considerable progress in the country, 
owing not merely to the spirit of association animating the people, but also 
to the enlightened action of the Government which has encouraged their 
foundation in every way. 

A report on the professional unions has been presented to Parliament 
by M. Hubert, Minister of Industry and Labour, and enables us to follow 
their development in recent years. 

According to the law of March 31st., 1898, the Belgian professional 
^’lion is an association formed “ exclusively for the study, the defence and 
the development of professional interests, among persons engaged in in- 
^ustry, commerce, agriculture or the liberal professions, either 0^ the same 
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or kindred professions or of the same or kindred trades contnbuting to 
the manufacture of the same products ", But it cannot itself exerase apro- 
fession or a trade It is further absolutely forbidden to conduct commercial 
operations or to possess shares {parts or actions) in a co-operative society. 
That is to sav the law had no intention of creating a new type of commercial 
society nor to allow the union to receive all the benefit of the member?' 

work or to compete against tViem. .n, • , 

The union however, on condition that it makes no profit, is authorize.] 
to conduct certain definite operations such as it judges may promote tlie 
trade and industry of the associates. The law has specified these, declanng 
that they are in no case to be considered as comrtiercial acts and enjoining 
that the accounts be kept separate. The following is the list, almost as given 
in the law: {a) purchase and sale of articles required for the work of the 
laboratories and for the apprentices belonging to the union, (&) purchase, 
for resale to members of articles, required in the exercise of their profession 
(c) purchase of livestock, machinery and implements intended to remain 
the property of the union and serve for its members in the exercise of 
their i)rofc*ssinn. The unicri may also register and own trade marks, al- 
ways for the advantage of its members and without denvmg any profit 

from them. , . 

It is forbidden to organize mutual aid and pension societies, as it i? 
not desired that it should substitute other organizations already instituted 
for the purpose by law. It is, however, allowed to found societies for assist- 
ing the unemployed. 

The union must have at least seven full members, and the law allow? 
it to have honorary members, who may be extraneous to the profession, 

TabIvE I. — Unions Legally RecopitS‘:d 


ClaEsts If* 
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ovided their numbers do not exceed the fourth of that of the full mein- 
The members may withdraw from the society when they please. 
After ten days from the publication of the rules in the Official Journal, 
fhe union acquires personality, and consequently has definite rights 


.Mid obligations. 

Among its rights are the power to sue at law, to possess real and even 
personal estate, and to receive donations and legacies ; amongst its obligations 
"jie those of sending the “ Ratification Commission ” its annual report and 
‘he list of the members of its board of management and council of supervision , 
' nd of paying the State an annual tax of 4 % on the revenue from the 
itioperty of the union as shown in the cadastre. 

The law of 1898 also contemplates the formation of federations with civil 
T^ersonalitv like the unions. I^et us now see the results attained by the law. 


§ 2. Professional LtNiONs legally constituted 
IN THE period 1898-I9IO. 

To judge of the results obtained by the law' of 1898 we must first of all 
consider the number and kind of unions formed from the date of the com- 
ing into force of the law up to a few years ago. 

There are eight principal classes of union : employers' unions, workmen’s 
unions, mixed (employers’ and employees’) unions, farmers' unions, clerks’ 
unions, professionsts’ unions, tradesmen’s unions, and miscellaneous unions. 

The following table shows the number of unions of each class founded 
between 1898 and 1910, with the number of their full members : 

! 1898-1910 with Number of Full Members. 
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As we see from this table, most of the unions recognised in the perio- 
under consideration are farmers’ and workmen's unions, the largest number 
in each of these cases was recognised in 1907. 

In 1910, 64 % of the total number of unions recognised in the year 
were farmers' unions and their full members formed 68 % of the total num- 
ber of members in these unions. 

There are seven kinds of farmers’ unions : unions for general purposes 
livestock improvers' unions, poultry improvement unions, bee-keepers 
unions, horticulturists' unions, dairy unions, and viticulturists’ unions. In 
1910 the unions that requested and obtained legal recognition in largest num- 
bers were those for general purposes and those for livestock improvement, 
the first being 53 % and the second 35 % of the total number of farmers 
unions recognised. 

The workmen's unions take the second place in importance among the 
unions recognised in the period 1898-1910. They are formed among the 
most varied classes, engaged in building, metal work, mining, pottery manu- 
facture, transport etc. 

Aswe have seen the unions recognised each year from 1898 to 1910, it 
will be well to know the number in each class at the end of each triemibl 
period : 


Table II. — Unions at the End of Every Third Year 
between 1899 and 1910. 
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Tor each of the three years we give below the number of full meuibeia 
in each cla^ of union : 



TabTvIC IIT. — Number of FnU Members Jor Each Class oj Union. 
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Except in the case of the miscellaneous and mixed unions, the number 
of full members continually increases in each class, but in the case of the 
professionists’ , the clerks’ and tradesmen’s unions this increase is compai- 
a lively less appreciable. 

Finally, it is to be observed that between the date of the coming 
into force of the law and the year 1910, 251 unions were dissolved. 


^ p Revenue and expenditure of the professional unions. 

To form an idea of the importance of the professional unions, it is 
well also to consider their receipts and expenditure. The receipts in the 
case of all the unions rose from 1,225 francs in 1898 to 1,429,973.12 frs. ia 
1910, distribii' cfl as follows: 

Tota.1 Amount Averace 

of RpCfpts per TJnioii 


Ibarmers’ Fnions fr. 680,674.61 fr. 39 Lt 34 

Workmen’s ’ ” 311,052.23 " 607.32 

Mixed ” ” 108,458.41 ” 18,041.6: 

Frofessionists’ ’ ’’ 170,509.94 ” 2,880,00 

Tradesmen's ” ” 26,627.77 ” ^>210.35 

KmploycTs’ ” ” 21,694.74 ” 602.63 

Miscellaneous ” ” 13,612.42 ” 1,512,4*] 


'riic principal class of receipts is made up of the contributions paid upon 
shares by the full members, in 1910 amounting to 515,922 frs. 

These contributions vary much : from a minimum of 0.25 fr. per 
member up to 20 fr. or even more. The average amount varies in the employ- 
ers’ unions from 4 to 6 frs., in the workmen's from 7 to 13 frs., in the prn- 
fessionists’ from 4 to 6 ; and in the farmers’ from 0.25 fr. to i. fr. 

In the workmen’s unions, two cliaracteristic classes of receipts con- 
sist of contributions for assistance in case of compulsory unemployment, 
and for cases of .strike and lock out. Both show a considerable increase 
in recent years, the first from 9,306 fr. in 1907 to 25,279 fr. in 19TO, the 
second from 4,6)33 fr. in 1907 to 13,493 fr. in 1910, 

In order to obtain the funds necessary for their work, the uniom 
also contract loans. In 1910, 66 unions borrowed to the amount 
of 114,898 frs. 

Another special class of revenue is represented by the subsidies the 
authorities grant the unions to encourage their work. In 1910 the amount of 
these subsidies was 142,752 frs. or about a tenth part of the total receipts 
of the unions. 

The greater part of this sum (81.66 % in 1910) is granted to the farmers' 
unions, w’hich use it for the purchase of machinery for their members, the or- 
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cr^^nization of shows and experimental farms, and the purchase and main* 
tetiatice of good breeding stock. 

The workmen's unions, also receive grants from the State, especially at 
the moment of their foundation. 

To these must be added contributions to the unemployment fund, a 
form of thrift which has made some progress in Belgium. The professional 
unions, that, availing themselves of the powers conferred on them by the 
law, had started such funds, were 190 in 1910, as against 57 in 1907. The 
contributions made to them by the public authorities amounted that 
year to 25,759 frs. 

Another important group of receipts is made up of amoiuits derived 
from donations, bequests, : ubscriptions to the societies’ reviews and the 
sale of their publications, altogether in 1910 reaching the figure of 
",(11), 145 frs. 

Against the total receipts, amounting as we have seen to 1,429,973 
frs. in 1910, there was a total expenditure, amounting, in the same year 
1,^90.763 frs. (an a\^erage of 577.79 fr. per union), distributed as follows : 

Total Amount Average Amount 

of Expenditure per Union 


Fanners’ Unions fr. 684,409.32 fr. 39379 

Workmen's ” ” 263,712.24 ” 515-63 

Mixed ’’ ” 203,614.12 ” 18,510.37 

Professionists’ ” ” 175,891.60 ” 2,981,21 

Tradesmen’s ” ” 22,766,00 ” 1,034.81 

Employers’ ” ” 21,069.06 ” 585.25 

Miscellaneous ” ” 13,748.78 " 1,527.64 

Clerks’ ” ” 5,551.88 ” 277.50 


'L'he classes therefore, with the largest expenditure are the farmers’ , work- 
man's, mixed and professionists’ unions. In 1910 the expenditure of the 
farmers’ unions was 49.23% of the total expenditure. On an average, the 
yearly expenditure of the workmen’s unions is one fifth of the total 
expenditure of the unions. 

In the workmen’s unions, the allowances granted in cases of compulsory 
unemployment are a vtry important item of their expenditure. They 
rose from 32,005.33 frs. in 1907 to 100,556.80 fr. in 1908, to fall again In 
Uiio to 76,210.65 fr. The number of days for which unemployment 
allowances in 1910 were granted was 55,517. 

These unions also grant unemployed members small amounts to enable 
tliem to go to seek work elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the allowances granted in cases of strike and lock out 
m rgio only amounted to 32,572 frs. 

Another item of expenditure is that for transport, loading and analysis 
goods purchased by the members, amounting in all in 1910 87,8x5 frs. 
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Next come the expenses of the unions in theinpurchase and sale of articltj 
and goods, which we shall consider in a separate section, as well as the wori 
ing expenses and contributions to the Federations, respectively amounting 
in 1910 to 142,389 fr. and 82,276 frs. 

The accounts for all the unions were closed on December 31st. , 1910 with 
a credit balance of 1,524,929 fr. (an average of 633.53 fr. per union). 

At the end of the same year the capital in cash and invested in 
securities amounted, for all the unions, to 825,980 fr. (an average of 
343.15 fr. per union). 


§ 4. Purchase and sale business of the professional unions. 


As w£ saw, the professional unions, by art. 2. of the law of March 31st. 
1898, may purchase seeds, manure, livestock, machinery and whateve: 
else is necessary for the exercise of the profession of fhe members, in order 
to resell to their members. To what extent they have availed themselver 
of this right we see from the following figures for periods of two years > 


Articles Annually Acquired 



Number 
of Unions 
making 

Total 

Aveiage 

Amount 

Year 

Purchases 

Amount 

pet Union 

1899 . . . 

• • 4.5 

452,566.85 

10,057.04 

1901 , , , 

• . 1.52 

2,375.18305 

15,626.20 

1903 . . , 

. . 265 

4,108,381.95 

T5 .503-32 

1905 . . . 

. . 280 

5,128,420.61 

17.745.40 

IQO7 . . . 

• » 373 

5,586,497.95 

17,658.17 

1909 . . . 

. . 418 

8,204,630.79 

19,628.30 

1910 . . . 

. • 434 

7,931,523.04 

is.275.39 


It is interesting to note that in each year almost all the purchases {95 %) 
are made by the farmers’ unions. 

The unions may also purchase the produce of the profession or trade oi 
their members to sell again to third parties. The amount of produce so bought 
increased from 289,556 frs. in 1908 to 374,045 frs. in 1910. Operations of 
this kind were conducted by the farmers' unions exclusively. 

Finally, the unions are authorized to acquire, for their own account, 
livestock, machinery and implements to serve for the use of their members, 
on hire or othenvise. In this way, in 1910 an amount of 111,812 frs. was spent 
(36,016 fr. in 1899), and 99.62 %of this represents purchases made by farm- 
ers’ unions. The value of the articles bought for this end by the unions 
and remaining in their possession in 1910 amounted to 515,090 fr, against 
29,579 fr. in i8qq. 
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§ 5. Federations of professional unions. 

The number of federations of professional unions has also increased ; in 
IQ07, the year of the last official report, there were 26 legally recognised 
federations ; in 1910 the rewere 57, 42 being federations of farmer’s unions, 
I ^ federations of workmen’s unions and 2 federations of professionists’ unions. 

The receipts of the federations (subsidies, contributions on shares etc.) 
amounted in 1910 to 199,303 frs,, the working and other expenses to 
iS7,8i 2 frs. and the credit balance to 41,563 frs. 


The progress made in the field of professional association, revealed 
in the above figures, is largely due, as before said, to assistance and 
encouragement on the part of the State. It will be enough to mention in 
this connection, that every workmen’s or clerks' union receives a grant of 
125 frs. towards its initial establishment and since 1908 an annual grant is 
made to those unions the books of which are found by the superior 
authority to be in order. 

The unions, that supply the Government with information in regard to 
their members and the organization of their work, receive an amount varying 
according to circumstances, from two to twenty francs. 

The State gives grants for purposes of propaganda to those institutions 
that, by means of lectures, promote the foundation of professional unions 
of workmen and clerks, in confoniity with the law of March 31st., 1898. The 
amounts placed on the estimates for the Department of Industry and Ivabour 
for the encouragement of workmen’s unions have been raised from 10,000 
frs. in 1907 to 30,000 frs. in 1910. Finally, the farmers’ legally recognised 
unions receive grants from the Agricultural Department for the purchase of 
improved implements, for the use of members, as well as for the organization 
of shows and competitions. 

Nor have there been wanting cases of private endowments of profession- 
al unions : in 1908 a professionists’ union received a donation of 25,000 frs. 
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2 THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IX 1913. 


SfUJRCFs: 

I,A\v Of May tSth., 11^73. on the, Commkkcial SociExrES, Amended by Laws op Mv/ 

3 2ND., 1886 AND may 25TH., 1913. 

Lf> sociETKS cooim'-ratives en 1913- [The Co-operative Societies in 1913). In '■ Rwu:.- 
TruvuiT’, pablishtd by the Belgian Labour Office {Office dv. Travail dc ikC-:... 
Department of Industry and I.abour, No. (> March 31st., ioi 4 - 


§ I. General principles op the law on co-operative societies. 

In tlie preceding article, we have dealt amply with the 
professional unions, showing the fundamental principles of the law 0: 
March 31st., 1898. which regulates their organization and examining Ihei: 
action for the defence and development of the professional interests 0; 
their members in its various forms. 

We saw how, thanks to the encouragement and assistance given tiy 
the State, the unions have rapidly increased in number, so that they were 
at the end of 1913, 3,457(112 in 1899), 2,357 being agricultural union. 

The increase in number of the co-operative societies is worthy e 
comparison with that of the professional unions. 

The Belgian co-operath^e societies are regulated by the law of Mr- 
i8th., 1873 on commercial societies, amended by the laws of May 22tid. 
1886 and May 25th., 1913. 

As defined by tlxis law, the co-operative society is one “ with member' 
whose iiiiinbers and contributions are variable and whose shares are no: 
transferable There must, however, be at least seven, with joint e: 
several unlimited liability or with liability limited to a certain amount 
The society is managed by one or more officers, who may or may not 'x 
members. 

The deed of constitution, to be valid, must give : (ti) the title an: 
head quarters of the society ; [h) the object of the society ; (c) exact in- 
dication of the members ; [d] the manner of forming the share capit : 
and its minimum amount. 

It may state: rst., the term for which the society is founded, not : 
exceed 30 years ; 2nd., the conditions of admission, withdrawal and expubio: 
of members; 3rd., the rights of members and the limits of their liability: 
4th., the manner of distributing the profits and losses. 

If these particulars are not giA^en in the deed of constitution, the bv'i 
provides follows: ist., the society is founded for a term of ten vent:: 
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j,. j., members may always withdraw ; they can only be expelled for breach 
if the rules ; the meeting of members decides with regard to admission and 
xt)ulsion, and authorizes the refund of contributions ; 3rd., the society is 
i.maged by a manager and supervised by three commissioners; 4tli., all 
dciubers have equal voting rights at the general meeting; 5th., the profits 
nul losses are divided every year among the members, half equally and 
i-jlf in proportion to their contributions ; 6th., the members are all jointly 
jid severally liable. 

The law also makes various provisions in the interest of outsiders, 
lideed, every year the manager of the society must take stock of all the 
til and personal estate and all the assets and liabilities of the society. 

He mast further make nut the balance sheet and the profit and loss 
.('counts. The balance sheet must be deposited, within a fortnight from 
iatc of its approval, in the court of the locality in which the society has 
headquarters. There must also be presented to the court every six 
[ii tilths a list of the members, with indication of their profession. Tinally, 
be managers must, within a w^eek from the date of their appointment, 
:)dge wdth the registrar of the court an extract of the act of their 
.ppointment. 

Having thus shown the general principles of the law^ we must now speak 
f the favours the State grants the societies. 

In the first place, the law of July 2nd., 1875 grants special exemption 
roll! stamp and registration duty to the cooperative societies. Ihirther, 
heir acts are published free of charge in the Official Journal. 

The State grants assistance to the agricultural cooperative credit 
ocietics as follows: 100 frs. as initial capital to the Raiffeisen banks and 
].iecial subsidies to the central banks to assist them to pay the expenses 
■f the inspection of the local banks. The Government also grants sub- 
•entions to assist the federations of co-operative dairies to meet the expense 
inspecting their affiliated societies ; these subventions are calculated at 
he rate of 25 frs. per dairy inspected. And, in addition, the State extends 
action to the foundation of co-operative institutions, by the distribution 
't model rules and propaganda by means of pamphlets. Let us now give 
I liilance at the progress of the societies in 1913. 


§ 2. Some farticuears of the co-operative movement in 1913. 


^913? 215 co-operative societies were founded in Belgium, as 
^ilows; agricultural societies, 56; distributive societies, 36: masters’ soci- 
for production, 23 ; workmen’s societies for production, 4 ; societies 
^■njurcliase of raw material, 17 ; insurance societies, 10 ; loan and savings 
ittcieties, 10 ; dwelling house societies, 3 ; transport society, i ; miscellaneous 
Wies, 55. 

Among the agricultural societies there are 24 credit societies, 1:4 dairies, 
‘ ' societies for purchase or sale of agricultural produce etc, > 
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Most of the distributive societies have for their object the 'purchase - 
sale of all articles of common use. Some, however, limit themselves to ^ 
single article j we thus find 9 breweries, 5 bakers societies etc. The l . 
operative distributive societies have increased in number as follow. 

5; 23; 1S95, 190; 1905, 420; 1911, 466; 1913, 531. 

The four workmen's societies for production, founded in 1913, are 
gaged respectively in the manufacture of hats, carriage fittings, cigars u:.; 
wooden shoes. 

Among the societies for the purchase of raw material may be mentioned 
three bakehouses, two barbers’ societies, and some electricians’ societies etc, 

The province of Brabant sliows the largest number of new societies (G; 
Then come the provinces of Hainaut (32), West Flanders (28) etc. 

In the course of 1913, 36 societies were dissolved, 9 of them k-kj 
agricultural societies. At the end of the year the number existing, excludvc 
of the agricultural societies, was 1,57 t, which were distributed as under: 

Co-operative Societies (exclusive of Agri cultural Societies) 
at the end of Various Years. 


Provinces 

1675 

1B83 

1S55 

1905 

1931 


A 11 twerp 

3 

12 


90 

139 , 

LiXj 

llrabaiil 

7 

14 

62 


202 ! 

3-i- 

West Fhiii.kiv , . . 

2 


5 

60 

122 

IJI 

ICast FUitidt . . . : 

1 1 

12 

2O 

37 

81 i 

Hi 

Haiiiaiil 

7 

14 

78 

176 

222 ' 

2'’'.'' 



5 

iS 

90 

20G 

262 , 

yci'i 

Fimboiirg 


1 

2 

S 

18 

31 

Buxemhourg .... 


— 

I 

32 

■14 ; 

fi" 

N'aiiiur 

3 

5 

25 

<'e5 

74 


Total . . . : 


76 

316 

S77 

1,224 

io7' 


We have no information in regard to the rural co-operative socielios 
hut we may say that they have largely contributed in Belgium as elsewlierr 
to give an industrial character to agriculture and to procure for the sindi 
farmers the advantages that come from the employment of machinery 
and chemical manure and the application of scientiiic methods of cultivation. 
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ViaARREAl. FARWKRS' COIDIU-MTY, A TYPICAR EXAMPLE 
OE FARMERS' COMMUXITFES, 


SuURCCS : 

!l AlIuX I'.WI.ADA POR EL PRJLSIDEXTL DP: I.A CoML’NlD.AD DP PAPK.M>0R)'S DE VILLAKKKAL 
U.lNSTn’UToLsTLKAACDNALDJXVCIilClll.rUKA, J:X L: DlC M.WO 1>K Din. {I\tl)i)rll'fr<j,'t{rJcd 
/.i -hr Picsuli'iit oj the PilUurei’l iuo nurs' Counnumiy io the } nierno.lnmii InsUtule of A^n- 
Cii'fute, 0)1 Mt'y iifh., 191 4) , 

.Air.xiLAD DI-; I^AllRADORES liE VlI.L.ARRKAL (MlIIIOI'LI «!( DU'SA fat i va dn AUS SfVvit'itiS 
>u labor agru-Rocial, anos {\'i!lar)‘t'i7l Fanfuis' Comnimuty. lit (^vri ShiAein-:, 

r.L .sV/A'U't ■; rentien'i:i by it uiul its Work in the A ricultueiil diut Am- 10! Sl'hrh', \ Si,.;- i.)t -j). Vil- 
baivab 1 '. Cabrera, PrbiUr, I'ji.f. 

RI.IENANZ-\S LE la CoMUMDAD DEi,AimADOUKAlJK\'n,rAUKFAL. RECI.AMENTO DEL SlNDlC.ATu 
Ki; ILil.ici.A Rl'RAL {Ofildts of tkc ViUen real Fa -nners' Coinnutnit\. Re us nf ffu' Hural 

I'Aice Syndicafi’], A';'iL.iiC'.u. J- A'PUi .SiiTa, ib'iiiur, u;o(t. 

[r,I.AMi:XTODELAsCil ' \RDI.\SDECAMPE V PuLlCIA RliEAL D)-: T.A COMUMnAD DViJ/AliRADCFHl S OK 
ViU.ARlUiAL. {Re:itUt!ions of the Counhy Ouayds nud Rural Ihilice at the Villuirtvl Ftii Mers' 
Caumunity). Valencia, J. Villa bnrra, l‘r:uLi,r, i«4o0, 
b]\ UP Ahorros de Villarreal. Hstatuios dc esU- bcii('liccicslabk:c;micn1u. ( rL'/amaJ .Sre- 
ai 5 ihuih'. Rules of this Bcneficeut Esiablishmc);!). Villain..!. lb Cabnia, Piint(r. ini p 
bjA i)L Auorros de Villarreal. Hi'.yioi<i^T)Ki(]iz.{Viliuriea} Savin.sBank. Rej^fit ioi'i^ii 2 ) 
ViHaii'Cal. F. Cabrera, PraiUr, 1913. 

b.jA LK .-Vhorros dk ViT.r.ARREAL, Mfalosia df ioti ( b''7/arrFi7/ Sarin- s JUtuk. Refnnf lor rfjii) 
V'll :iTi-a 1 , J. Villa Serra, PriuUr, 191-:?. 

J'LKTIXKS DE LA ASOCTACI6x GENJ'.RAI . DE AERrCELToRKS Di: KsRAflA [Hi'dletius id the (jeilt ial 
A':''n'iiitiou of SpiDiisk Farmers]. 


§. I. Chakacter and aims of the farmers’ communities. 

Tlie multi^ijlicity of the duties entrusted to the Spanish municipal 
councils by the law on municipal administrations and other special laws, to- 
gether with the constant increase in the requirements of modern life have 
Prevented all their due importance being given to certain important 
services, such as that of rural police, for example. 

I'he law of July 8th., 1898, was voted to remedy this defect of 
Organisation of which the land owners and farmers generally \pmplained 
bitterly. This law created the farmers' communities. 
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It represents for Spain the first step towards the agricultiiral sop; 
legislation of wliicli the law of 1896 on agricultural syndicates is tp 
expression (i). 

I'he 1898 law authorizes the constitution of farmers' conim unities ia;.;' 
the chief towns of provinces and in groups of habitations of more than 6,r/ ■ 
inhabitants, or e\'en smaller groups on condition of their having an area v 
at least 5,000 hectares of cultivated land. Tliese communities are 
sociations foiincd by the landed proprietors of special regions for tb 
protection of the rural holdings in those regions. 

In order that they may be formed, the consent of the majority of th 
local landholders possessing at least half of the cultivated land must 
obtained. A rural comniunity once formed in a locality, only those lane- 
holders who do not avail themseh’es of its services and who have privay 
guardians for their land can refuse to become members. Yet they mu;: 
contribute to meet the requirements of the services by which they bene::: 
and, as menihers of the communities, make provision for the roads 
the water supply. 

The object of the Farmers’ Comniiinities is : 

{a) to provide for the protection of farms and agricultural produce; 

[b] to arrange for the opening of rural roads and for their main- 
tenance. 

(c) to keep watercoiuses and dams in good coiidi ion ; 

((^) ai d, generally, to make all p ovisit for the maintenance oi 
public order and the supervisicni of the rural police service. 

For the accomplishment of these ends, the communities may instit- 
ute services of super\dsion and guardianship as they shall judge useful, 
oblige those conceriie<l to keep the rural roads in good condition and clca.n 
the canals, and, finally, orgaoise all the services of general character the;- 
consider desirable. 

Kacli community must appoint a body of syndics and a court 
{jurado). The duty of the bod}' of syndics is to represent the associatki 
and carry out its decisions. The jurado takes cognizance of all questions 
of fact in connection with the duties incumbent on the syndics aiid 
sentences those who break the rules to the payment of the fines diir 
The decisions of the jiiYado have executive force. 

In addition to this, and outside of the original programme, the coiu- 
munities have another function, that of indirectly developing the spi’it 
of avSsociation, Other groups are also frequently formed among their ineiii' 
bers wdtli a programme of economic and social order (co-operative soci- 
eties for credit, purchase and sale and mutual societies). 

The total number of these institutions in Spain is about 80, to be found 
chiefly in the regions of Valencia, Hxtraiiia dura and the two Castilles. k 
order to gi^*e an idea of the social work accomplished by the communities 'vc 
shall examine the action of one of them which may be considered really as 
typical, the Villarreal Farmers' Community, which was granted the 

(i) f.\y mmiU r Uus BuHdin for ilay, rgi v 
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,rize at the third show of the agricultural associations, organized in 1912 
,v the Spanish Farmers’ Association. 

§ 2. VlJJ,ARRK AT farmers’ COMMUNITY AND ITS WORK. 

The Villarreal Farmers’ Comnumity was founded in 1899, to 

;(V tlie year after the promulgation of the law we have mentioned ; its ob- 
tet is that specified in the law. TTic pro\’iiice of Castellon, in which 
‘illarreal is situated, is on the east coast of Spain, where the cultivation of 
it nis plants and market gardens prevails and where sninll and medium sized 
anus are most frequent. 

The institution we are dealing with was formed In* all the landowners 
,f the locality. In 1890, that is to say at the date of its foundation, it had 
,(tNi members ; now (1914) there are 4,750. The increase is due to thesub- 
li\ ision of holdings in consequence of sale, inheritance etc. All the landowners 
,t tdllarrcal have always belonged to the Community. 

The revenue of the association is derived solely from fines inflicted 
nr breach of its rules, The expenditure, the amount of which is voted 
verv year by the general assembly, is borne by the members 
II proportion to the area and class of land held l)y each. For the pur- 
Ktscs of this distribution, the unit of area is the hancj’ada of the country 

ares) in the case of irrigated land, and the jornal (6 kane^adas or 49.86 
res) for land not irrigated. 

The contribution to meet the expenditure in 1899 was fixed at 0.48 
leseta per hane^ada of irrigated land or jornal of land not irrigated. This 
ontribntion has since l>eeu increased up to 0.95 |X‘setas in 1914, which 
? in itself evidence of the progress made by the Community. 

Tlie accounts for the year 1913 were closed with a balance of 48,633 
K-setas, Of this, 27,703 pesetas were distributed among the staff, 10,408 
Ksetas were utilised for wmrks and 1,882 ])esetas for the purchase of mater- 
al etc. and on December 31st. of the same year there remained 6,941 pe- 
ctus in hand. 

bet us now examine the work of the various services of the Community. 

1. Guardianship oj Rural Holdings. — We have already said that this 
? the principal object of the farmers’ communities. That of Villarreal has 
organized for the purpose a body of guards, at present consisting of 24 inem- 
KTs under the orders of a head guard. The cost of the maintenance of 
:his body was 19,810 pesetas last year (1913). 

To give an idea of the importance of this rural police service, it will 
•t enough to say that in 1899, the first working year of the Community, in 

10 months, 1,171 contraventions of the law on property were reported 
the jurado. And its efficacy is evident when we see that in 1913, the num- 

reported was no more than 300, a decrease, consequently, of 74 % in 
-'^'iiparison with the first year. 

2. Opening and Maintenance of Country Roads. - ' The Commun’S^ has also 
jnven quite special attention to this work, which is of capital importance 
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for the producers. Thus, between 1899 and 1913 it bought 11,300 square 
metres of land for the widening of the conntr>' roads ; it made 5,985 metres 
of new roads, built a large number of walls for defence, made side culvert^ 
bridges and drains, and restored their original breadth to alnio>‘ 
all the roads of the irrigated regio'n where, with the lapse of tirn^ 
abuses and enema (di men ts harl i)CCome nmnerous, In proof of the h]]^. 
ficc-nt influence of the spirit of association we must note the disiutere-t- 
ednoss of many landowners wi - ^ holdings border on the roads and who 
in the general interest, freely granted the land requi ed for the wideniig 
of these roads. 

The Comuuinity maiiUaiins in perfect order the 134 kms. of the 37 rail- 
ways in its distric't, and is planning the construction of other railway 
which will greatly facilitate agricultural work in what was the dry region, 
now in large part irrigated, as we sljall see. 

The niaintenance of the rural mads is entrusted to permanent 10,0 
labourers, l/Ul, in addition, under tlicir orders, two carters and ten day laboiJT- 
ers, on an average, arc eniphiyed by the day, their number being increasi;: 
when iieccssarv. The tf)tal expenrliturc of the Community on the work n' 
regulation and maintenance of the roads from 1899 to 1913 was 182, ui. 
pseetas. 

3. TYamjornh'tion oj ibc Drv AVgm;j. - If the work done bythisinsn: 
ution in tlie protection of farms and the construction and maintenance 
of roads is iiii]>ortant, not less so is that accomplished by its members in the 
transformation of the dry region. 

In that region, of a very considerable area and largely consisting 
land of little value, there were only a few carob trees, some vineyards arii 
some plantations of olives. 

The farmers, seeing that in the dry regions of the neighbouring province> 
of \ 3 ilencia and Alicante water had been found at a greater or less deptli, 
thought tlioy inighl lincl it also in their district, and, full of faith and enthis- 
iasm, in 1901 they foniicd a siinill group among the members of the Com- 
mimity to undertake the sinking of wells in the neighbourhood. 

Tlie very encouraging results that rewarded the efforts of this group 
convinced ah the farmers of the au\ isaddlity of a work formerly considered 
ini])ossible; and the transformation of the region w^as actively begun, in 
water was found at numerous points. Tor the purpose, among the 
members of the community, groups of farmers were formed and constit- 
uted societies, bored wells and bought machinery and thus converted this 
unhappy region of (lr>^ land into a verdant irrigated district. 

In 1911 (i), S44 hectares of dry land had been irrigated, that is the 
fourth part of the area, and 38 wells of a depth of between 50 and 80 me- 
tres had been sunk. Of this mimbe.r,3i belong to societies and 7 to private 
owners. Tlic total nnmlier of the landowners, members of these societies.!' 
1,830. Twent\'-niue motors worked by steam, eight by uiipurified gas an(i 
one by electricity have been installed, which all together can supply 


(i) Thefuo^L ivcciii llj^iircs rt ferrijig to the luattLi arc for llial year. 
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100 litres of water a minute. The work has cost the farmers 4,017,000 

t«fsetas. 

This transformation of the district has considerably increased its wealth, 
l<o-idc? having had an educative value for the farmers who have had to w'ork 
'■M support infinite privations to obtain the desired result ; its import- 
^ cr is further increased vvlieii we remember that, of the holdings of the i ,830 
luidholders benefited, i,iSc) were not more than half a hectare in area. 
Eleven other wells are now being sunk. 

Some of the irrigation societies formed as we have seen unite to 
oiitain electric power at a charge lower than they would have had to pay 
individually. 

4. Contribution to the Fight iigaimt the " Poll-roig'\ — In 1908, the orange 
rnuitatioiis of Villarreal were invaded to an extraordinary degree by the 
J-cale insect called the poll-roig”. As the farmers had not the means 
reeded to combat this pest, the Community come to their assistance, 
it bought t8 spray diffusers and placed them at the disposal of its members 
riiargiiig a miniirmm price for maintenance. In this way, it has been poss- 
il.li' to arrest the progress of the scourge. The plantations, the trees of 
wlrieh have been protected by means of spray diffusers between 1908 and 

cover a total area of 299 ha, 

5. Loan and Savings Bank. — In this region, as in almost all the agri- 
; cultural districts of Spain, usury used to make real ravages at certain 
i periods of the year. Alarmed at this, the Community decided to found a 

and savings bank. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome was to find the necessary funds, 

' i.ut, by means of an active propaganda, 165 members of the Community were 
; i'uluced to subscril^e shares of 25 pesetas each for a total amount of 8,625 
: pesetas. The Bank was thus definitely constituted in May, 1911. 

I The results obtained by this establishment have been brilliant. In the 
' '■i.'e months, July-December, 191T, following its foundation, it received 
395 d‘ posits for an amount of 51,543 pesetas and granted 141 loans for a 
total amount of 54,475 pesetas. 


We 

give 

l:)elow details of the deposits 

in 1912 : 





Number 

Amoiiut 

between 

T 

and 50 jiesetas 

.... 654 

4.709 


51 

100 " 

.... 26 

2.225 


lOI 

” 500 ” 

.... 88 

27,226 

” 

501 

” 1,000 ” 

.... 31 

28,500 

Above 


i,noo " 

.... 65 

243,002 



Total . 

.... 864 

305,662 


The loans granted in 1912 w'ere distributed as follows : 
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l,oaiu 


Belween i '>0 and 7,000 pesetas 

Over 1,000 pesetas 

Total . • . 


Securitv 


Total 


Personal Mortgage 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

' y 

Amounj 

26S 

115-315 

17 

1 1,500 

: 385 : 

t26,>K 

-U 

84*390 

24 

92,000 

72 1 

175,3^ 

316 

199705 

41 

102,500 

457 . 

302, JO: 


An examination of the above figures is sufficient to give an iriea i,; 
the progress made by the Villarreal Savings Bank. 

Up tn the present, the deposits bear interest at 4% a year, whilst thi 
interest on loans is 6 %. These arc the maximum rates as laid dowiin: 
the rules. 


UNITED STATES. 


miscellaneous news. 


1. — Credit unions in Massachusetts in 1913. — The progress of 
Credit Unions in Massachusetts (i) for the year ending October 31st, 7913, 
i- shown in the Report of the Rank Cniiunis^ioner. Pari II , Co-operafive 
Ivifuks. Eight new I'nions began business during the year, bringing up 
the total of active Unions to thirty four, while three others had ])een 
registered before the close of the year lint iiad not yet begun to transact 
business. On October 31st, 1913, the number of members in active Unions 
was 4,577; the number of borrowers, 1,560; and the total number of 
shares issued, 21,872, the nominal value of the shares var\dng from one 
dollar to ten dollars and being, in the majority of cases, live dollars. 
The two Tables which follow shoiv the situation of the Unions on October 
jist, 1913, the assets and lialiilities l-eing com|)ared with the corre- 
sponding figures extracted from the previous year’s balance sheet. 

Massachusetts Credit Unions. 


Table I. — Sialcmcnf: /ii’.sr/.'i' LiahiUtic^ 


Asseta. 

Oct. it, : 

Oct. 31, 

Uabilities. 

Oct. 31, 

Oct. 31, 


igi 2 . 

1913. 


1912. , 

1913- 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 


Dnllarg, 

Dollars. 

Logins 


I-IE597.U 

Sliaos 

64,910.43, 

120,284.48 

lApnifr Account , 

: 2,369.57^ 

4,t)S6.iS 

Deposits .... 

■ 21,948.49; 

50,308.36 

CiHi 

23,139.1s 

3 UUIO.I 2 

Guarantee Euntl . 

1,149.30. 

. 3 , 494-61 


39,12 

194-95 

Earnings .... 

4,770-44 

6 , 735-71 




Entrance Efcs. . 

683.30; 

1,087.95 




t^inc-s , , . , . 

246.80 

278.72 




Sundries .... 

371-45 

2,418.83 


: 94,080,41 

184,608,66 


94,080.41; 

184,608.66 


(0 Sec Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelliscncc, October, 1913, p. 23I 
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Table II. — Rccnpis aud Di^butsements : Year Ending Oci. 31s/, 1913. 



KijecLptit. 


Disbursements. 




Dollars. 


Dollars 

Sharc'-^ .... 


92,501,77 


37,017.7. 

JTcpo.-ii*'? . . . 


'>856,2^ 

Di posits 

-17,496 [: 

J/>ni)s .... 


209 , 11 / 0.68 

Eoaiis 

2^7,761.35 

ICutr.ntcr l-' t 


I,1Q9.6 o 

Etxpcnses 

5,6QI,y 

Jiilcr'. si . . . 


1.1,760,25 

Other Disbursement- . . . i 

5,^82. *0 

Pints .... 


6:3 9.. v'^ 



Other Rece ipts 


•179.73 



Cush nn Hund, 

Oct. 31, 1^)12 

25,i39,t& 

Cush on Hanti, Oct. 31, 1913 

34,i:io,i2 



[17,980,07 


417,980,0: 


]\ach Ihiiou, in its annual return to the Bank Commissioner, is required 
to furnish, in addition to the balance sheet and the receipts and disVmrse- 
inents account, certain other infonmition with respect to its constitutio3] 
and working. The information relating to a typical Union, — tlic 
jeunne DWre (Jiiiou, — ser\cs to illustrate the general 

working of the iMassaclinsetts Unions and may be reproduced here : 

Maximum number of shares ^vhich may be held by any one 
member : 50. 

Maximum amount of deposits which any one member may 
make: Si.oc^o. 

^Itixinium amount whicli may be loaned to any one member: $2, no.'. 

INraximum rate of interest which may be charged for loans: 8b,. 

Amount of entrance fee fixed hy the bydaws: to cents. 

Fine charged upon payments in arrears: 2 cents per month on 
each dollar. 

Fee charged for transfer of shares : 25 cents. 

Rate of interest allowed on savings deposits : 4 %. 

Rate of dividend paid upon shares during the year : None. 

Par value of shares : .‘$5. 

Requirements as to payment for shares, if payable upon the 
instalment plan : 50 cents, per month (minimum). 

Number of shares subscribed for : 488. 

Number of members on Oct. 31, 1913 : 225. 

Number of borrowers on Oct. 31, 1913 : 18. 

In some /)f the Unions no limit is placed upon a member's holding of 
shares, an^rn many cases no limit is placed upon the amount of indi- 
vidual deposits. The maximum amount which any one member may 
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Iwrrow is generally considerably less than $i,ooo — the maximum shown 
; ..^ove - and the interest rate on loans is more often lo or 12 pet cent. 

; ' The Unions are regulated by an Act of 1009, the first Act of its kind 
: passed in the United States. Section ; of the Act defines a Credit Union 
; •* a co-operative association formed for the purpose of promoting thrift 

I among its members ", and Section 2 provides that a Union “ may receive 
j savings if its members in payment for shares or on deposit ; may lend 
: {0 its memhres at reasonable rates or invest as hereinafter provided, 
the funds so accumulated The Act is short and the wording of it remark- 
;iblv clear and simple. It is apparently giving entire satisfaction as the 
ncmber of Unions is increasing and the success of many of them seems 
assured. 

When one considers that during the last few years, fanners’ associations 
in the Ignited States have been demanding increased credit facilities for 
agriculture, it seems strange, that ui:> to October 31st, IQ13, not a single 
Credit Union in Massachusetts had been formed among farmers, although 
there is nothing to prevent them from taking advantage of the Act. 
Tile thirty-four Unions w'hich were transacting business in IQ13 had 
all been formed among workers in the towms. Some, like the Afncrican 
Exprt’ss Employees’ Credit Union, are restricted to the employees of a single 
tirm : others, like the Hebrew Credit Union and the Italian Working- 
n\er's Credii Union are organised among persons of a particular race or 
naiionality, and others, again, like the Eighth Ward Credit Union, appear 
to conrme their membership to the residents of a part icular district. The 
four Unions just mentioned are all in Boston. 

The absence of farmers’ Credit Unions is dilhciilt to explain. In part 
il i'=; probabl}" due to the fact that the organisation of the farmers of a par- 
1 icular district entails a considerable aiuotmt of ])ersistent propaganda 
'..01k which is usually unnecessary in the case of persons employed in in- 
'lustry or in business in towns ; while it is in the country, wdicre the need 
:<-r instruction and guidance is greatest, that it is most difficult to find 
teachers and leaders for any co-operative movement. The organisation 
of Credit Unions among towm wmrkers engaged in the same occupation 
and ahead}" united by the ties of a common nationality or religion, is a 
■..‘''inparatively simple matter, and this may perhaps be the reason why 
111 -Tassachusetts the first Unions have ])een formed in Boston, Lowell, 
Worcester, Larvrence and other towns . 

Ho\vever, since the close of the year under review", a start has been 
made among the farmers. In Decemlrer, iprj, the Jewish Agricultural 
-’-lid Industrial Aid Society founded the Jewish Farmers’ Co-operative 
tredit Union of Bristol County, the first agricultural Credit Union regis- 
tered under the Act of 1905. The fact that the nevvUnion is launched under 
the auspices of a central society with wide experience in the working of 
“lia'iilar Unions in neighlrouring States, should be a sufficient guarantee 
A its success. 
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2. —The nationae gkanok anj) the question' of credit fok 
Fakmi-:rs. -Among a large body of fanners in the Thiited States there hs 
always existed a stunig tendency to distrust any financial scheme not 
directly administered by Government. When such a scheme, besides bein'- 
based on private cajdtalistic interests, i.s one which purports to be for the 
benefit of the agricultural classes, American farmers are apt to display 
towards it a certain amount of scepticism. This attitude is perhaps more 
traditioual than real, and for this reason may be more in evidence in resol- 
utions pa.ssed by farmers’ associations than in any particular course of actio]] 
followed by the farmers in the conduct of their own affairs. Re that a> 
it may, the opinion of the National Grange, unquestionably the most 
influential farmers’ association w^hich exists in the United vStates, is clearlv 
shown in the resolutions passed at its last annual meeting. The resolutions 
were textual ly as folio vs : 

“That it is the opinion of the National Grange that any legislation: 
for the purpose of l)etteTiug farm credits is a part of the national policy oi 
conservation of food supply and as such the Government of the Nation 
should itself carry out this policy, and it cannot be properly delegated 
to private capital for general exploitation and profits. 

“That any farm credit association which shall receive any privilege? 
by or under State or hederal law should be composed of farmers and not 
of capitalists of high finance, who have heretofore dominated agricultural 
credit and created conditions which now demand relief. 

“ That any farm credit plan which does not include a direct reduction 
of the prevailing rates of interest, as well as a long ternr of small annual 
payment upon farm mortgages, will not meet agricultural requirements. 

“That the Govern incut of the United States should borrow money 
at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 i/i per cent, and lend the money at a 
rate not to exceed 4 % cent, to the farmers upon long time farm-land 
mortgages with such restrictions as may be necessary to make the Govern- 
ment perfectly secure, the profit to the Government to be expended in 
road improvement or for some other object that will benefit the whole 
people ". 

The Legislative Committee of the Grange, after studying a number of 
bills dealing with land and agricultural credit, recently introduced in the 
United States Congress and referred to a Special Subcommittee for exam- 
ination, reported to the members in favour of the bill introduced by 
Congressman ^athrick, the provisions of W'hich are in perfect accord witli 
the above ^olutions. The bill, that is to say, provides for direct loans 
from Government to farmers, made on first mortgages only on farms, 
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.[id limited ia each case to a maxiiiiuiu of 60 per cent, of the land and 
biiildiagii mortgaged. Each applicant for a loan must be thrifty and of 
^tood character, and the money borrowed must be used: (i) to discharge 
obligations ; (2) in payment of the purchase price of the farm ; or (3) for 
the "purpose of effecting improvemeuts in the property mortgaged. The 
bill also provides for the administration of Government loans through 
credit association composed exclusively of farmers, the association in 
.uch cases acting as the paid agent of the Goveriiiiient in connection with 
the inspection and appraisal of property offered as security for mortgage 
loans, while einploAung its own capital in making short term loans to its 
lueinbers. It is further provided that any profits arising out of the Govern- 
jiient business of making loans sliall be devoted to the building and main- 
tenance of public roads. 

The opinion of the Grange, shown clearly in the resolutions and in 
the Report of the legislative Committee, was again slated clearly by a 
TC])rescntative of the Order in his evidence tendered to the Subcommittee 
appointed by Congress to consider the question of agricultural credit. The 
Grange represeiitatix'C criticised the scheme proposed by the United States 
Commission which reported to Congress in January of this year. The United 
States Commisssion, it will be remembered (l), proposed to establish “ nat- 
ional farm land banks " which might, at the option of the promottus, be 
pureb' capitalistic or be of the co-operative type, and which would be priv- 
ileged to issue bonds for the purpose of making loans against mortgages 
. on farm land within the limits of the territory of a .single State. The 
representative of the Grange objected principally to the proposal to exempt 
the capital and mortgage bonds of these banks from taxation, the granting 
■ of such exemption, in his opinion, amounting to special legislation for the 
benefit of bankers and being, therefore, entirely unjustifiable. 

It is interesting to note that the United States Connuission justified 
exemption from taxation precisely on the grounds that taxation if imposed 
would ball ultimately upon the farmers themselves in the form of a higher 
interest rate for loans. It is e\’ident that the National Grange farmers 
are not prepared to accept this argument as sound, and the question as 
to the real incidence of any tax (except, perhaps, a tax already long estab- 
lished) is always a debatable one. 


♦ 

^ « 

3 - — Co-operative mortgage banks in Wisconsin. — To Wisconsin 
belongs the honour of being the first of the States to enact a law for the 
i-^tablislirnent of co-operative land mortgage banks or associations. 

The new law permits any numl:>cr of freeholders (not less than fifteen) 
tttident in Wisconsin, to form an association with a miiiimnm capital of 


(i) The Report of the Commi;sion was dealt with in an article in th.\May number 
'' ibe Bulktin. 
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§10,000 divided into shares of §100 each, and gives such an associatiou 
powW to make loans against first mortgages on agricultural lands, forest 
lands or lands occupied by dwelling houses situated wthin the territory 
of the State, 

The associations are intended to promote rural credit and to diSDurdei! 
rural estates by granting amortization loans at moderate rates f)f interesr. 
The most iin])ortant provisions which safeguard the security of the mort- 
gages and, eonsequontly, ot ibe bonds issued against them, are t!k 
following. 

No loan shall be made unless the Committee on Loans is satisfied 
that it will benefit the borrower and will be used either for effecting im- 
provements in the him\ or other property mortgaged, or for the purchase 
of liv e stock or implements to be used for agricultural purposes directly in 
connect ion with such land. In the latter case the loan shall be made 
only to a boiiu jide resident upon the land offered as security. All mort- 
gages must contain provisions for the proper conservation of the soil and 
for"’ the full insurance of all buildings. Further, all mortgages must makt 
provisiou for the annual or semi-annual reduction of the amount of indebted- 
iie.'=s ; no loan shall be made against the mortgage of any real estate in 
which an officer or trustee of the association is interested, directly or 
indirectly, except upon the approval of two-thirds of all the trustees; 
and, finally, the maxiimim amount for which a loan may be made shall 
not exceed O5 per cent, of the value of the mortgaged property, in the 
case of improv’ed farm land, nor 40 P<^i cent, in the case of unimproved laiai. 

A borrower may repay his loan by instalments of such amounts and :it 
such intervals as may be agreed upon and, upon sixty days notice, may 
repay the wliole amount outstanding. 

Each association is re(|uired to build up a reserve fund equal to 2i.j 
per cent, of its subscribed capital by setting aside, out of the earmnj> 
of each year, an amount equals to 2 per cent, of such capital. No assoc- 
iation may acquire any real estate except such as serves for its own luc 
as office Imildings or comes into its possession throngh the foreclosure 
of mortgages of w hicn it is tlie holder. In the latter case the real est:itc 
so acquired shall be promptly sold. 


4. — ThJv KUKAT, organization SERMCE or the department 01 
AGRicui.TURi-., - Prof. T. N. Carver, Director of the United vStates Rmal 
Organization Service, in a paper read before the American Econonro 
Association at its Twenty-sixth Annual hleeting, gave an interesting 
account of the work vvhich his Division is trying to accomplish in 
of Americaij^Lgriculture. 
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The work of the Rural Organization Service is intended to supplement 
that of the Office of Markets which was established for the purpose of study- 
ing the whole group of technical problems connected with the distribution 
uf agricultural products. At the present moment, besides conducting a 
>'.ecial inquinr' into the methods of handling and marketing cotton, the 
OiTice of :\Iarkets is engaged in investigating the questions of market 
, grades and standards, methods and costs of selling, transport and cold 
^U)rage, city markets an . distribution to the consumer. 

The Rural Organization Service aims at extending tins work 
.(long two mains lines, — in the organization of rural iiuance, including 
i*otli credit and insurance, and in the pioniotion of producers’ and 
purchasers' association ^ . Actually, the work in hand is the making 
of a preliminary sur\'ey of the field in order to find out what the 
v-rcseut situation is, what agencies already exist, and what are the real 
needs of the rural population. The preliminary investigations have shown 
thnt in the field of rural credit some excellent organizations already exist 
u;id arc helping, in their own localities at least, to .solve the proldeni of 
providing an adequate financial sytem for agriculture. Prof. Carver refers 
in this connection to the building and loan associations (or savings and 
luan associations as they are sometimes called) which in one or two States 

lending money on farm mortgages on the amortization principle. In 
5onie of the States of the Middle W'est, fanners’ mutual insurance societies 
me \ery numerous ; there are co-o]jerative creameries in Wisconsin and 
)nimesota; co-operati\'e elevators in low^a ; co operative warehouses in North 
Car lina; and co-operative purchasing associations in about half the States. 
All these various societies, according to Prof. Carver, have been doing 
work which is in its way excellent, though of very uneven quality. 

Prof. Carver in his paper calls attention to the pressing need which 
edsts in the United States for an educational propaganda to instruct the 
farmer in the principles of co-operation. ' ‘ It appears at tlie present time ’ 
iir s:iys, ” as though the time and energy of the Rural Organization Service 
rv'iild be largely taken up, first, in convincing people that there is no 
magic about co-operation ; second, in making clear to woul<l-be organizers 
.tnc distinction between the joint stock principle and the co-operative 
f niiciple; third, in making it clear, in some of the Western vStates at least, 
that better credit facilities are quite as likely to do harm as good, except 
'■here they are safeguarded and permitted only to those farmers who are 
pK-pared to use the capital advanced to them for distinctively productive 
purposes The last point here emphasised, which is of fundamental 
'^-ilKmtance, has generally been overlooked in discussions upon rural 
olit in the United States. A great many farmcTS under existing 
C'liaitions are able to borrow money for non-pro(iucti^’e purposes. From 
" 'visely managed co-operative credit society of the type which is common 
Europe and which it is proposed to estaldish in the United States, a farmer 
rujuld be unable to borrow anything on any terms for purposesyiot strictly 
P‘<Jductivc. Prof. Carver is emphatically of opinion that, until '\e farmers 
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in any particular group thoroughly understand that the function of 
co-operative credit association is to promote productive agricultural enter" 
prises by advancing capital for these enterprises only and refusin^^ it 
for all other ])ur puses whatsoever, they should not be encouraged to start 
such an association, either for long time or short time credit. “ It 
never yet been sufficiently emphasized, " he says, “ that the function of 
a co-operative credit association is just as much to refuse credit as t-* 
give it 



HUNGARY. 


HI'NOARIAN WIXE SOCIETIES 

liy Dv |. Dki t'KiCR, 

oi tJu' Saiiamil ni Vilwti!!]!, 

Hiiiig:iry is essentially a winemaking country. When the phylloxera 
i.ule its appearance there in 1875, an area of 425,000 hectares was covered 
ith vineyards, 358,000 ha. in Hungary projier and 67,000 in Croatia and 
lavonia. 

'I'he invasion of j}hylloxera caused a. rajjid decrease in the area under 
jiK'S. The average area for the years i886-i8(}';j was 348,000 ha. in Hungary 
lid <14,000 ha. in Croatia and Slavonia ; for i88i-i8()5 it was only 230,000 ha. 
nd 51,000 ha. and for 1896-1900, 2 T 1,000 lia. and 40,000 ha. res])eetively. 

I'rom that date the area under vines began again to increase, as shown 
uknv ; 

Year 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1005 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

i^et us add with M. Rene Gonnaid {La Hongrie att XX' sieclc, ])age 304), 
‘■•t there is none of the large divisions of the kingdom in which wine is 
'• lUiide. But, if the industry is very rvidespreacl, there are, horvever, 
i-te regions in which it is of exceptional importance : nam' , ist the 
pm between the Danube and the Tisza ; 2nd the right of the 
; 3rd Croatia and vSlavonia. Next in im]jortance come the 


A'ca of vineyards in hectares 

Hungary 

Croatia and Slav 

234,000 

38,000 

239,000 

39,000 

248,000 

41,000 

257,000 

42,000 

269,000 

43 d)oo 

275,000 

40,000 

289,000 

39,000 

298,000 

42,000 

305,000 

44,000 

312,000 

45.000 
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regions between the Tisicii snd Miiro^ and the left hank of the Tisza. [ 
the North of the Dannije, on the left bank, there are also many rich vir... 
yards but in proximity to each other on a limited area, in the neighbomh!,(y 
of Pozsony (counties of Nograd, Nyitra and Pozsony) ; the rest of the regir- 
north of the Danube is little suited to viticulture. Transylvania product^ 
very palatable wines, but in no large quantity. The vines of the regir- 
of the right bank of the Danube fetch the highest i)rices ; its produce;; 
valued at 30,000,000 crs., while that of the region between the 
and the Tisza is only valued at 28,000,000. 

These figures are, of course, variable, nothing being more so th-. 
the jjroduction and price of wine from year to year, as indeed may be se.- 
from the following table giving the results of ten years : 


Hungary Croatia and Slavonia 


Year | 

Vintage {la hi.) | 

Value {in era.) 

vintage {In hi.) 

Value (in 

^5.) 

! 

Tctal 

Per ha. 

Total 

Per ha. 

Total 

Per ha. 

Total 

P«rlii 

1902 

2,62 r , 000 

Tl.ig 

70 , 477,000 

301 

608 , 000 ; 

16.00 

17 , 103,000 

4:- 

1903 

2 , 433 , 00 ^' 

TO. 18 

68 , 386,000 

286 ' 

515,000 

13.16 

15 , 321,000 

30 : 

1904 

3 , 471,000 

13,99 

108 , 366,000 

437 

786,000 

19.03 

22 , 153,000 

33 ; 

1905 

3 , 170,000 

12.30 

100 , 139,000 

388 

667 ,oooj 

15-59 

21 , 284,000 


1906 

3 , 088,000 

11-45 

99 , 481,000 

369 

561,000 

12.86 

19 , 850,000 

45^ 

1907 ! 

3 , 068,000 

II.I3 

126 , 175,000 

457 

724,000 

18.01 

27 , 159,000 

6:; 

1908 . 

6 , 515,0001 

22.50 

173 , 002,000 

597 

1 , 509,000 

37 - 87 ; 

34 , 014,000 

Sji 

1909 

3 , 285 , 000 ' 

11.02 

97 , 598,000 

327 

1 , 079,000 

25-49 

25 , 073.090 

5'^- 

igio 

2 , 541,000 

S .33 

110 , 160,000 

3 G 1 . 

223 , 000 : 

4-95 

10 , 056,000 

22i 

1911 

4 , 155.000 

13 . 31 ’ 

182 , 667,000 

385 i 

784,000 

17-13 

33 . 378.000 



x\ glance at this table will suffice to convince the reader of the luicer: 
ainties to which the producer is exposed Let us further add that tfu- 
market for Hungarian wine is still imperfectly organized. This is en.fitiHH 
to explain the tendency towards co-operation. 

In 1870 the tendency was lirst manifest and the question was 
whether it were preferable first to found local societies and afterward 
federate them or begin with a central organization with regional socktic 
and not individuals as members. In 1883, the National Co-ofcYoikc 
cicty of Hungarian Viticulturists was founded, but this association, wliicE 
had not sufficient funds, had to face difficulties at the start and to be ret- 
gaiiised in 1S86 under the form of a society with a capital of 44,000 v- 
In 1887, the Department of Agriculture entrusted this society with t*- 
Managemeyi of the Central Collective Model Wine Store, granting 
annual s^veution which was at fir.st t8,ooo crs., but was reduced ah- 
tw'o years, and the free grant of cellars. 
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The Collective Central Model Wine Store was founded in 18S1 by I. 

= Aliklos, with the object of collecting the best kinds of Hungarian wines 
"li ensuring a good reputation for them by means of their scientific treat- 

hrst, this was all it undertook to do, but soon warehouses were 
.I 'blished in connection with it, where the producers could sell their wine 
1 bottles, on payment of 5 % for expenses. However, the direct Govern- 
•t-nt inanagemeiit led to bitter complaints on the jiarL of the wine merchants, 

* tliat the Government entrusted the conduct of the Imsiness first to a Coin- 
littee of nine members and then, in 1SS7, to the National Co-operative 
[.Liety of Viticulturists. The activity of the Wine Store was then redoubled; 
dniani'/.ed winemaking courses, prepared storekeepers for wine stores, 
ppointed agents abroad and especially in Austria, Germany, Russia and 
■If United Stales, but, with the coming of tlie pliylloxera, it again became 
ecfssary to restrict its work to the supply of the local markets. Today, 
produces from 1,000 to 4,500 hectolitres of wine per >’car, sold at from 
j ■ t() 160 CIS. a hectolitre ; it endea\-()urs more and more to extend its 
usiiiess, not confining it.self to the sale of the wine of the members of the 
(i-opcrative society, and not hesitating to olitain other wine of the best 
lailitv so as to extend the field of its operations both at home and abroad. 

Among other organizations, let us mention the Viticnlturists Society 
I Pocsony, founded in 1874 under the form of a society limited by shares 
,itli a capital of 30,000 crs. by the Pozsony ViticuHurists’ Association, itself 
lamded in 1861. This society only buys wine produced on the model 
■iiK yards of the viticulturists' association and .some other wine farmers. 

1 sells it by the glass or by the bottle. The turnover amounts to 150, 000 
rs. a year. 

bet us also mentiou the Esztergom Viiicultiiral Association, founded in 
with a capital of 60,000 crs. When it began, this association only 
old its members’ wine, but, after the phylloxera crisis, in order to inain- 
aiii itself, it had to extend its business and sell any wine it could ol)tain. 
The other wine societies, on the contrary, could not survive the crisis. 

The movement in favour of co-operation recommenced with the recon- 
-titution of the vineyards. 

Among the new foundations, let ns mention the Vi- 

cjiiltunsls’ Co-operative Society, the Co-operative Society of the V iticHlturisis 
■IF^er, Taliva etc., and more recently WtGyonpyosMouniam Viticulturists 
Snieiy. The first is particularly important. It has a share capital of 500,000 
^rs., and every year it places on the market 50,000 hi. of wine and often 
iiKire. Half its business is done in Vienna. The nieraljers do not confine 
tlifcinsclves to offering their wine for sale; they buy must in large qmintit- 
its, above all at the vintage season. 

The organization of the wine societies of faszbeieiiy, Itger, Gyongyus- 
N-imlyo and Oyongyos-lMatrahcgyalj a is nearly the same. 

They obtain as much wine as they can, even from non-i\embers and 
ii^nerally sell wholesale, though sometimes by the bottle, 
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Quite special mention must be made of the Co-operative Socieij 
the Large Wine Producers oj Tokaj hegzalja, founded in 1903 in the jar,, 
important viticultural region of the country. It only admits as memU-. 
viticulturists whose vineyards are more than 10 arpents in area as shown;. 
the cadastre, or aijout (> hectares. There is no share capital, but the me;;; 
hers pay an anmial sut)scription a little in excess of the general expendiin;, 
so that the balance gradually forms a reserve fund. 

U^t us linally mention ilie CzeglM Co-operative Wine Society, invM,. 
four years ago and the co-operative societies recently founded in the re^y- 
of Medgyes by the Transylvanian Saxons. 

As we see, much remains to be done in Hungary for the developine:; 
of viticultural co-f)peralion. In order to gi\'e it a new impulse, the Govtu 
inent has decided on the foundation of 10 large Collective Wine Stores, : 
which the producers will be able to store, treat and sell their wine, ando: 
tain credits for half tlic \'ahie of their produce, Tlie work of these Wu 
Stores, the rules for the organi/ation of wdiicli we give in an Appen.li; 
will Ijegin at the dale of the next vintage. Their success can only be w.irji’ 
desired. 


ArrnxDix. 


Ministerial !\egtilutio}is of January 20 (h., 1914 for the Organizaim 
Government Collective Wine Stores. 


Art, I. — The Ooxernment Collective Wine Stores, founded in the i 
terest of Hungarian wine making, shall have as their object: l®h,thedevt 
opment and popularisation of scientific wine making; the obtainf 
of more remunerative conditions for the producers ; credit on seciiri 
of the wine stored ; 4^^ ., the preparation of storekeepers for wine stoa 

Art. 2. — Kadi r.f the collective wine stores shall be directed by 
competent ollieer, a|j]K)inted by the Minister of Agriculture. He di: 
have under him the nece.ssary staff for the treatment of the wine and 1 
management of the st<jre. 

All the colled i\e wine societies sliall be placed under the 'Uip; 
vision of tile chief inspector of the Royal Hungarian Wine Stores, residi 
at Budafok. Ap])eal may be made to the Royal Minister of Agriculti 
against the decisions of this officer. 

Art, 3. - Any Hungarian producer may store his wine in the Go\'e: 
iiieiit Collective Stores, The wines may be sent there both for treatment a 
sale, However, the wine must : be presented hy the producer 

2“^., come from a vineyard situated on Hungarian soil ; 3^^., be e.xeir 
from all disj^.se; 4“'. , have the usual character of the typical wines of the regi 
from whi^ it comes; 5^’'., conform with the provisions of article 47 of t 
law of iqo8 on wine. 
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Wines made from the residue of grapes or from fruit shall not be ac- 
fpted, even if in conformity with the provisions of the above law. 

Art. 4. — If Ific buildings permit of it and if there is no risk of the pro- 
jrietors who have confoniied wdth the provisions of article 3 suffering, 
jic Store may receive wdne from others than producers. 

However, such wdne shall only be accepted temporarily and exclusively 
fii treatment, with special authorization from the chief inspector of 
he State Collective Wine Stores, who may always oblige the party enn- 
vriic<l. by means of a registered letter, to remove his wine within a 
period of a fortnight from date of posting of the letter, and after payment 
>i cliarges and expenses. On the expiration of this term, the cliief inspector 
ii.iv jiroceed to return the wine to the owner, at the latter’s risk and at his 
iharge. 

Art, 3. - ' Each consigiiinent of wine must l)e i)iX‘cedcd b\' four bottles 
)1 half a litre each as samples, two of them ff)r eheinit al analysis and tasting, 

lliird for comparison with the consignment and the fourth to [)e kept 
tn serx'c as proof in eases of future disputes. 

Art. 6, — With the sample'^, the following particulars must l)e funiislied 
ia writing to the the ^Management of the Store : (ed name, occupation and 
rr-lilence of sender ; {h) place of origin of the wine {eoiminnie, county) ; 
(, I vear of vintage ; (d) name of prodm'cr ; (c) in ease the semier is not the 
prtdiK'cr, name, occupation and residence of the latter; (/') colour of the 
wine (white, red etc) ; (g) quality of wine (table, dessert etc] ; (k) if possildc, 
iiiiiiic of the kind, or kinds of grapes from which the wine is made ; [i] quant- 
itv to be stored; {j) niamicr of deposit (together or separately); (k) 
(i.-.u- of despatch ; (/) purpose for which despatched (treatment or sale) ; (ni) 
in ll]c latter case, priee asked; (;;) amount and date of advances asked for, 
if all}'. The sender may defer .statement on the last two points. 

Art. 7. — After chemical analysis and tasting by both parties, and 
tvainniation of the above list of declarations, the ■\rmiagement of the Cnl- 
lu'tivc Wine f^torc shall decide whether or not to accept the wine. In 
citlitr case, the party concerr.ed shall be advised of the decision. If the wine 
s accepted, the depositor shall recei\'e a copy of the present Regulations, 
1" be returned before the wine is despatched, with the following endorse- 
ment: " I recognise the binding nature of the provisions of these Rcgul- 
iitioiis ”, with date and signature. 

The chief inspector shall alone decide on questions arising in connection 
uith article 3. 

Art. 8. — The ^Management of the Wine vStore may refuse the wine of 
■ uZbe who have been condemned in accordance with the bnv against adult- 
;^ui1irjn or who are now Ixdng prosecuted in accordance with that law, but 

party concerned may appeal to the chief inspector, and, in the last re- 

to the Minister of Agriculture. 

Art. 9. — The deposits shall l)e received in the order of the declarations 
• ‘‘'I the despatch of samples, 

However, in order that the Collective W’ine Store may be at >he disposal 
large a number of producers as possible, none of them may consign 
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more than 200 hectolitres a year, unless the buildings admit of more bey, 
^ecei^’efl. 

As the Government Collective Wine Stores desire to collect andpTr,, 
mole the production of the l)e.st wines characteristic of the winemabir: 
regions, these Avincs shall have the first claim to acceptance. ' 

Art. 10. — The wine shall he only admitted after fermentation. Xy 
consignment may be made with the lees or after racking. 

Art. II. — Generally, tne consignment shall be made in the producer; 
casks. Howe\'(‘r, if the Wine Store has casks not being used, the produce:, 
may, with aiithori/atinn of the chief inspecteir. deliver their wine in suchca<b, 
on payment of l cr. per hi. 

The costs of delix'ery of the wine and of transport of the empty 
shall 1)0 borne f)y the proprietor of the wine, The Management of the \V;o: 
Store can not advance the amount. On the other hand, the costs of cartingt;;-: 
wine and casks to or from the nearest station, which is arranged by the W'iz 
vStore, are advanced l)y the .Management to the proprietor of the win,, 

Art. 12. — ■ The olficer entrusted with the management of the W;;., 
Store or his substitute shall receive the wine forwarded and open the ensv 
in tire presence of the storekeeper, taste the \Yine together with the bao- 
aiid compare it with the samples sent in advance (art, 5.). WTien the C[i% 
aecepte<l are opened, those which may not ha\'e been entirely full shall b 
tilled up and the exact quantity received shall be registered in the register 
of the Wine Store. Then the wine shall be analysed to pro\'e itspertec 
conformity with t lie samples sent in advance. 

d'lie analysis shall lie made by the staff of the wine store ; however, 
eases of difficulty, the National Chemical Institute may be required to in.ib 
the analysis or gi\'e its opinion. 

Art. T p - - If the t.asting and analysis of the Wine Show that it is n't 
according to samjrlc sent, the Management of the Wine Store shall at raw 
advise tlie owner and report on the matter to the chief inspector, whs 
must decide on the steps to be ta.ken. 

Art. 14. — If, in consequence of breakage, leakage of the casks ele 
cau.sed in transit by rail or ship, for which the carriers are responsible, any o 
the wine is lost, the Management of the Wine Store must support the owiitr 
in his action. 

Art. 14. — The .\Ianagemeril of the Wine Store shall be bound to insua 
the wine deposited against lire and theft, for an amount fixed by the ownu 
in accordance with the market price of his wine, or, in default of this, at .u 
estimate made by the Management itself. The owner must pay the 
premium. 

Art. 16. — The wine, when finally accepted, shall be submitted to treat- 
ment, wdth a \'ieAv to its improvement and in order to make its quality 
good as possible and give it its maximum value. 

The i\fanagemeut shall lie bound to follow the instructions given forffif 
purpose b\^he chief jtispector. 

Art.^. — If a producer sends several kinds of wine to be treafet- 
each separately, this shall be arranged, if there is uo difficulty. If, however, 
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Ji'livcry having been made for the purpose of sale, the Management of the 
iViiie Store or the chief inspector finds it ad\'atitageons to proceed to mix the 
iiTerent wines of the same owner, both in his interest and for the siinpli- 
ition of the work of the Wine Store, this can be done without the owner 
bring informed. 

Art iS. — It is to be desired that the vState Cofleetive Wine Store should 
blit on the market the largest possible quantity of the same wine and that 
St diould obtain large stocks of the same kinds by mixing the wine of 
various producers. When such mixing has been carried out, the chief inspect- 
or ill accord witli the iMaiiageiiicnt, shall fix the price, taking into consider- 
;(*ion the wine used and he shall thus fix the share due to each owner, 
^(vcording to the market price of his wine. Yet, for mixtures of this kind, 
‘lie consent of the various owners, shall be necessar^x To this end, the Man- 
;;(^cineiit of the Wine Store shall within the requisite time inform eaclt of 
the parties concerned as to what his share will be. 

iq — The charge per munth for treatment of wine in the Wine Store 
dudl be 0.21 fr. per hi. If this charge does not cover the costs, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture may raise it. He may also lower it, if need be. 
The higher rate shall only be charged on wine consigned after the 
|iroiiiulgation of the new tariff. For wine stored fractions of months shall 
Ik- calculated as entire months. The owmer must also pay the cost of the 
:n;iterial, if any, for bottling his wane (liottles, corks, labels etc.). 

At the etid of every three months, the Management shall advise the 
r'wiiers of this cost, as as of the cost of cartage and insurance ad- 
viiriccd by the Wine Store in terms of articles ii and 15 ; this shall be payable 
witliin the fortnight from the despatch of the notice. 

In the case of non-payment and after the expiry of another fortnight, 
die cliief inspector shall have the right to sell all or part of the wine of 
the party in qne.sliori, even below its estimated cost and thus recover the 
expenditure incurred, witliout prejudice to the financial institutes granting 
leans on wine in terms of article 27 of the. present Regulations. Yet 
tlic sale can only be proceeded with after the chief inspector has informed 
the part^’’ concerned, by registered letter at least a week previously. 

Art. 20. — The owner must bear any loss due to evaporation or to 
the treatment (racking, filtering, bottling etc,). 

Ilo^vever, such loss must not exceed i % per three months for racking 
and % for bottling (through overflow and breakage of bottles). 

Tire proceeds from the sale of the lees shall go to the owner. 

Art. 21. — Except in cases of necessity or injury due to natural causes, the 
''-^Ticer charged with the management of the Wine Store shall be respons- 
ible for the real amount of wine received and for losses in excess of the max- 
annin laid dowui in art. 20 through evaporation and treatment ; he shall 
be also responsible for the method of treatment and the mistakes or omiss- 
'-'■ns of his subordinates. 

'I'he chief inspector shall be similarly lialrle ftjr loss due In.-^irs own fault. 

This liability shall be guaranteed l)y the reserve fund for' which provi- 

is made in article 22 of the present Regulations, 
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The owner must bear any loss due to unavoidable circumstancec 

Art. 22. — As security for the liability established in the preceding 
article, the Minister of Agriculture shall provide for the formation of 
reserve fund, “the Reserve Fundof the Government Collective Wine Stores' 

This fund shall [)e constituted by a stock of wine valued at 361,427.96015 
the property of the Treasury, and already deposited in the Collective 
Wine Stores, or by its market value, without prejudice to the proprietarv 
right of the Treasury, wliidi can incur no liability for wine treated in tht 
Wine Stores, either tow^ards the owners or the credit institutes. 

The reserve fund shall only insure repayment of losses which excee; 
the usual amount as laid dowm in article 20 above or are caused by sonit: 
possible change in the wdne. It shall not be used to cover losses due to 
fall in price. 

Dechiction shall be made of 0.25 % of the estimated value r- 
provided for iu article 28, to form the reserve fund. This chargf 
shall be deducted from the price of sale, if the wine is sold through the me; 
ium of the Wine vStore; if it is withdrawn by the owner, the latter 
pay the a!)o\'e charge before proceeding to remove the wdne. 

The reserve fund shall be administered by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. For treatment, insurance and sale of the wine forming the reserve 
fund, the taxes and charges established in articles 15-19 and 24 of the 
present Regulations shall be lec icrl, The l)alaiice from the price of ?de 
including the amount realised in excess of the estimate, shall be placed 
the reserve fund. 

The reser\T fund shall be the property of the Treasury, so that if tk- 
Goveninient Collccti\’e Wine Stores cease working, the amount shall k 
utilised for other objects of \'iticultural interest to be determined by the 
Minister nf Agriculture. 

Art. 23. - TJie sale of tlic wine treated in the Collective Wine vStore^ 
is conducted by brokers engaged for the purpose by the chief inspector 
with the approc al of the ]\rinister of Agriculture or, if need be, the wine 
is sold by auction. 

A broker may work for a single collecti\'e wine store or for several. 

In default of brokers, the Maiiagenient of the Wine vStore shd: 
proceed to offer the wine stored in accordance with instructions fron: 
the chief inspector. 

The Management of the Wine Store shall sell the wine lees at the market 
rate for the benefit of the owners. 

Art. 24. - - The owners shall pay the brokers’ commission due on 
sales made. 

Art. 25. — The wdne treated in the Wines Stores shall be generalh 
vSold in casks ; however, wine shall also be sold in bottles when the chid 
inspector thinks it best. 

At the request of the owner, the wane shall be sold under his name: 
in case of wivq of various owners being mixed, they shall he labelled with 
the name (/ the place of their origin (viticnltural region, commune etc.). 
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pf a title chosen by the chief inspector in conformity with the provi- 
qoiis of paragraphs 10 and ii of article XL VII of the law of 1908 on wine- 
making. 

Art, 26. — The wine placed on sale by the Wine vStore, whether 
in casts or in bottles, must be sealed in snch a way that the cask or 
ivitile can only be opened after the seal is broken. 

If the owner does not desire to sell his wine through the niedinm of 
a;ie Wine Store, but sells it himself or withdraws it from the Store, no seal 
dudl be affixed. 

Art. 27. — By arrangement of the Minister of Agriculture, the 
producers may receive loans on their wine deposited, ii]) to the amount 
(if so *^-0 of the valuation contemplated in article 28. 

These loans shall be granted on the security of wiiic by the Credit 
Iicuitute indicated for the purpose by the Minister of Agriculture. 

The security shall cover the claim paid, in case of loss, by the Insur- 
,,}ice Coiiipany (Art. 15}, and the policy shall be consigned to the Credit 
Ii]-titnte. 

The debtor shall be without delay advised of the consignment of the 
nolicy by the IManageincut of the Wine Store. In c:ise of the mixing of 
;]ic wine, the security shall cover the share contemplated in article 18, 
well as the market value of the seller’s wine nr of that of his lieirs under 
llic conditions of article 30, The t)ersniial property of the debtor shall be 
a [nrtlicr guarantee for his engagements. 

The Managemenl of the Wine Store wlicrc the wine given in pledge 
is deposited shall be advised ])y the Credit Institute of the loans granted 
hv it in terms of the present article ; it shall be responsible for the observ- 
uicc of the provisions of articles 30, 31 ami 32 relating to the repayment 
of loiiiis. 

The Credit Institute cannot grant loans on wine which is no longer 
die property of the producer himself. According to § ]()(> of article 
XXXVH of the Commercial Law of 1873, the Credit Iiistitntc may proceed 
‘a exact its claim to the security with(;ut need of authorization from the 
cniirt ; on its demand, the Managemenl of the W'iiic Store shall immediately 
offer for sale at public auction the wine given in pledge and divide the pro- 
ceeds of the sale in accordance with the provisions of article 29. 

Art. 28. — The value of the vrinc deposited serving as security 
for the loans shall be fixed by the chief inspector after consultation rvitli 
the Management of the Wine Store. 

It shall be notified to the part}' coiiccrne<l l>y the Management at the 
'kite of the consignment of the wine. 

On the other hand, the producer shall have the right to lix tlie price 
far sale of his wine, that is to say the net price he desires to receive after 
deduction of costs of treatment, insurance and sale and the amount to he 
f-ontributed to the reser\x fund. Howe\^er, the JIanagement of the Wine 
'"tore shall not guarantee that the wine cun be sold at the price fixed by 
fie producer. If the Management of the Wine Society or the clf ef inspector 
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considers the price fixed by the producer too high and foresees that rhr- 
wine will not find a purchaser at that price, the producer must be infornie-; 
and the Management or the inspector shall propose another more reasonahir 
price. If, notwithstanding tliis, the party concerned keeps to the price 
originally fixerl by him, the wane shall he offered at that price. 

Art. 20. — The wine store shall only sell for cash or against .seciir- 
itv. Ill the latter ease, payment in money, including costs of sale, mn^t 
be made within the term agreed upon, from date of delivery. 

Art. 30. — The amount })aid by the purchaser shall serve, in t]]e 
first plac'c, for payment of the expenses of the Wine vStore (treatincia 
insurance, charges etc.), and then for reimlmrsenient of the loan granted 
on the wine In accordance with the provisions of article 27; the net balance 
shall 1)(‘ ]>aid to th(' owncT. 

An. 31, — The owner may at any time withdraw the wine he 
has stored whether for treatment or sale, if not yet sold. 

However, he cannot proceed to do this wdthout having paid the cost.-: 
(for treatment, insurance, charges etc.), and repaid any loan received i- 
eoiifoniiity with article 27; tliese payments must be certified by a declnr- 
ation ill due form, addressed to the Management of the Wine vStore, which 
shall have the custody of it. 

Art. 32. • — Wliocvcr sends wane to the Collective Wine Store shali 
be held to be owaier of the wine until it has been legally proved that tin- 
right of ownership has been transferred to another person. In that case 
the ne\v owner can only claim the net profits due after payment 
of the expeiKses of the Wine Store and repa^nnent of the loan, if any 
granteil by the Credit Institute, 

Any transfer of ownershi]) shall render applicalile the clause of article 4 
in terms of which the chief inspector has the right to require that tiic 
wine be removed within a period of a fortnight. 

If the person concerned does not comply with this demand, the wine 
not covered by the security given in accordance with article 27 shall Se 
fonvarded. at owaier’s risk, to his address order of the chief inspector. 
The owner must pay vM expenses and charges. 

When the wine has been covered by tho security given (art. 27) the 
Credit Institute must be advised of the change of ownership. 

33. — The stock of wine held liy the Collective Wine Ston 
shall lie utilised for rcsearclies requiring time, wdth the object of cletermitiing. 
oil the one hand, the properties and clieinical composition of the varion? 
kinds of wine produced by tlie very different viticultural regions of thr 
country and. on the other hand, the metliods of treatment best adapted 
from both the technical and the practical point of view. The knowledge 
in this w’ay acquired will be applied in measures for promoting the 
among viticulturists of scientine metliods of treat itig wine. 

Art. ;q. — With the object of iuqirocing and popularising tltf 
scientitk' tri.^tmeiit of wine, three short courses will be delivered in tlifc 
Government Collective Wine Stores. Viticulturists, vinedressers, wine 
uierchaiits, hotelkeepers, priests and schoolmasters may attend them. 
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With the same end in view, tinerant store keepers mnst go where 
the viticulturists ask for their assistance, to gi\'e them practical instruction 
on the spot in regard to the scientific treatment of wine. 

Art. 35. — In case of necessity, the Minister of Agriculture may 
, unend the present Regulations ; but amendiueiits so made cannot have 
retroactive effect to the prejudice of the owners iff wine received at the 
WiTie Stores before the amendments come into o]3cration. 

Amendments that may affect loans granted in terms of art. 27 can 
only l)c introduced with the consent of the Credit Institute. 



PORTUGAL. 


miscellaneous news. 


I. - Hi;x I'OR 'riii' rorNDATiox' oi< pi-opt.e’s eanks. — The Minister f.j 
I‘in:nit'c, M. Thnninz Cabreini, has recently laid before Parliament for ib 
examination an impfjrtant bill on People's Banks. 

In a lon^ l)reanible he states the reasons that have induced i]]f- 
Oox'crnnienl to pre-eiit this bill, especially insisting that there arc ninnv 
as well as large a.inoiints of savings the farmers, workmen and shnpkeepan 
keep tininx’csted so as to ])e ready for possible emergencies. The Minister 
considers that tlie People's Banks, by offering these persons a ssfe 
investnient fnrtlieir savings, permitting of their rapid and easy reaiisatini;, 
will bring these small savings into cirenlation to the benefit of the couiitrv, 
lie passes on to eojisider the work done by these institutions in r)tlie: 
eoinitries. atid the example of Italy, wlierethev liave made great progns- 
seems to have especially ifi spired him. 

The })ill considers as People s Banks which may be given siieeiv 
advantages, those liaiiking societies hniitcd lyv shares the object of whidi. 
on tlic one hand, is to faciliPite and encourage saving and, on the other, 
obtain credit for eoninierce, industry and agriculture. 

Ill order to give these Banks iiic character of co-operative credit soci- 
eties with the largest possible number of shareholders and to reduce siiecui 
atioii to a minimum, the bill pro\-ides that : 

1. The shares shall Ire personal and of the maxiinuni vahic nf m 
escudos (i), payalde in to instalments, 

2. No one may possess shares for an amount of more than 5 ,oo<t 
ese/(dos, and each shareholder, wliatever the number of his shares, shall 
have only one wite, 

j, ihc dividend paid to shareholders may not exceed 5 % of the 
fulh paid up capital. 

the net profit, after deduction of general expenses, and payment of 
dh’kletids, .'^hall serve to form a reserve fnml, and, as these institute 
“will ins]m-e more coniideiiee the hirger their reserves are", when the 
ordinary re.serve fund L equal to the amount of the share capital a special 
reserve fund will he formed, 

In addition to operations conducted by most B:mks, such as the cpcii- 
ing of current acconnts, t he grant of loans and advances on bills and galil 


) TIk- cscuilo (yotd) worth Trs.; so cacti .-^haa would l,ic 50 Irs. 
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or t^ilver plate, the People's Banks may discount, at a rate of not more than 
{ » above that given by the Bank of Portugal, the lulls of smaller banks 
aid agricultural credit societies as well as those of small dealers, 
manufacturers and farmers, bearing two signatures of solvent persons. 
Xliev uiay further grant loans for a period of Tiot less than six years, 
to l)e repaid in instalments, to agricultural syndicates or industrial co-oper- 
ative societies. 

Among the advantages granted to the People’s Banks by the bill we 
-liall mention: complete exemption from payment of taxes for all business 
jiecessary for the formation or increase of their share capital, or the constit- 
niioii of reserve funds, and exemption from stamp duty on shares. 

The banks shall be exempted from all taxes for the tirst live years of 
their work, and in succeeding years shall only pay half the ordinary taxes. 

'they will also enjoy the privilege of being able to rediscount their 
Ihlls and aceptances at the Bank of Portugal, when the Board of Management 
of the latter thinks fit, at % below tlie nsnal rate. 

In case of dissolution, the reserve fund shall serve to repay the share 
(.apital and the surplus shall be used to found a new institute of the same 
cliaracter. In case it is absolutely iiiipossilile to do this, the surplus shall 
he divided among the mutual aid societies of the region. 

The ^liiiistcr hopes the People’s Banks may gi\-e valuable assistance 
lo the agricultural institutions already existing and especially to the Rural 
Hanks and Syndicates and thus contriliute to improve the situation of the 
Portuguese farmers. 

(.Siimmar.sul l'n;i]i /Jiaz/o c/i nf Mity 

* 

* * 

2. — A BILL ON PROFESSIONAL AS.SOCIATIONS. — M. Aquiles Goii^alves, 
Miniver of “Fomeuto”, has recently laid before Parliament an im- 
portant bill on professional associations de da^ise), which is 

also of great interest for the farming classes. 

By' its provisions, persons exercising the scune profession, or similar 
cojinected professions, may form themselves into professional associations. 
The object of these shall be the study and defence of the professional inter- 
ests, iiiateria) and moral. They may take two different forms, those 
of authorized and of approved associations. 

I'or the constitution of merely authorized associations only those 
legal formalities will be necessary that are required in the case of every 
association. It will be enough for them, that is to say, to present to the 
administrative authorities a written statement in duplicate of their coiistit- 
'ition, with indication of the title, object and headquarters of the as- 
sociation, and the names, professions and residence of tlie managers. 

One copy of this stutcniciit shall Ije preserved at the municipal office 

the other forwarded to the Ci\dl Governor of the district, 1o Ix^ ])lace<l 
iuiiong the archives. 
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The approved associations, in addition to the above formalities, vnxar 
I. Adopt a title different from that of the other associations previuuvr, 
founded ; 

2. Tresent to the administrative authorities two copies of the- 
Rules signed by the members of the Imreau of the meeting in which thtv 
were approved ; 

■>. These Rules must be drawn up in terms permitting of the appro-y 
of the (rO\'ernment and therehre must not be contrary to the object o: 
the association or the laws of the country ; 

4. The Decree approving them must be published iii the “Diaritjc 
(iovenio". 

These associations have ample legal powers ; they may sue at \::v. 
for the ac([uisitioii of real and personal estate, engage in enterpriser 
bring actions for unfair competition, or for the defence of industrial prr. 
perty and occupy themselves in all questions relating to accidents in won 
and social insurance. 

They may form Uniofis and Federaliofis, approved or merely authorisu; 
for the foundation of the unions llic same formalities shall be requirv: 
as for that of the local associations. 

The professional associations, whether local or central, may found instiv 
utioiis for education or production ; special scliools, co-operative societio, 
insurance societies of every kind etc. 

These institutions shall be governed by special rules according to the:: 
object ; the members of the associations shall never be obliged to take pan 
in them. 

The funds for the ^Mutual Aid Associations, economic banks, insnr- 
aiice societies or any other thrift institute, in which all the members of the 
professional association do not share, shall be kept separate from ti:r 
funds of the association itself. 

No member withdrawing from an approved professional associate 
shall liave any claim to the amount of the contributions he has paid, bii; 
shall preserve all his rights as member of any institution emanating fro::: 
the profssional associatioip union or federation. 

Ill case of dissolution of an assu^dation autliorized or approved, it' 
assets shall be dealt with as laid down in the Rules or, in the absence 
provisions in the Rules, under the superx'ision of the administrative author- 
ities, and the balance after payment of tlie debts shall be paid over l" 
the national assistance fund. 

The associations existing before the promulgation of the law slud! 
be considered as approved professional associations. 

(SimimarisL'd froiu Diario dc Solaiay, Itkhvu, iL-y and. ivH ■ 
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MISCEIvLANEOUS news. 


I. UkioN of SIBERIAN DAIRY ARTEixs. — About twenty years ago 
wc may say the sole object of li\’estock improvement in Siberia was the 
production of sufficient butchers' meat for local needs. It was only 
ill 1893 that a few enterprising foreigners, a large number of them 
bt'Tiiians and Danes, established themselves in the country and olTcred 
the inhabitants livestock and implements on credit. The debts thus 
contracted were to be repaid gradually in kind, in milk, creamer butter, 
hnl no price was established in advance as a standard of value for 
these products. 

This bold attempt resulted in a rapid and general development of 
dairy industry throughout the whole of Western Siberia. On the other 
hand, it rendered all the colonists dependent on foreign speculators 
who, profiting by the abundant produce, reduced the prices to such a 
degree as to render any effort on the part of the peasants to free 
themselves from the del.)ts incurred in the piircha.se of machinery and 
]i\ estock a very difficult matter. Milk even came to be sold at 25 kopecks 
a poud, that is 4 centimes the kg., and butter at 22 kopecks {57 centimes) 
a Russian pound (410 grammes). 

This, naturally, led to the deterioration of the quality of the produce, 
so that the judges at the Kurgan dairy show held in 1911 were obliged to 
say that Siberian butter was generally of very inferior (juality. 

As a means of improving the situation, the President of the Kurgan 
bivisioii of the Tuoscow Agricultural Society, Alexander Nietdajewitsch 
Calakschiii, addressed himself directly to tlie Department of Agriculture, 
;ujd proposed that the Government should take measures to encourage 
the foundation of dairy societies in Siberia on a co-operative basis, after 
tile Danish model. 

The proposal was most favouraldy received; a credit of 7,000 roubles 
‘I year for 3 years was assigned and a special commission appointed, with 
Balakschin as president, to take all necessary steps for the realisation 
ot the idea. 

In consequence of the activity of all the mein tiers of the Conimiss- 

the results obtained were wonderful. In hardly 3 years, quite 200 co- 
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opcFtitivc (Inirv ** tirtclls litid tiris&n in West Siberia and tlie produc(:r? 
who became mend^ers were at last able to escape, at any rate so far as pr^. 
duction was concerned, from the clutches of foreign speculators. 

But tlie latter, unfortunately, were still absolute masters in tlie 
of transport and exportation and so completely paralyzed the work of the 
“ artel Is ”, either Imying the produce of the societies at ridiculously 
rates, or charging enonmur'sly for the carriage of butter, when dirtc 
exixutatioii was attempted. 

It was at last decided to overcome also this form of exploitation o: 
the [tart of the speculators l)y the same methods already employed i- 
meeting their opposition in the realm of production, that is by co-operatio:; 

On Xovenil)eT loth., igo;, the delegates of I2 of the principal “artelh 
of the country formed a Unioti, in their name, the special object of whkh 
was the (lirect export of the produce of the Siberian dairies to forch;; 
countries. 

With powerful support from the Oovernment and the local autk-:- 
itics, the Onion rapidly throve. It now includes 577 dairy “artclle-" 
scattered over the enormous stretch of territory between the Urals i.n 
the west and the Altai on the east. The central management establidie; 
its head quarters in IQI2 at Kurgan in a building specially constnictc; 
for the ])urprise at a cost of 50,000 roubles, and the produce is collectt. 
for exportatimi in deposits established at Bernaul, Petropawlo^^A, 
Kamnia, Jalutorow'sk, Kurgan, Troitski and Tscheliabinsk, that is to s.i; 
in the principal milk producing centres of the region. 

For the sale of the butter it exports, the Union has founded a society 
limited by shares, in Uondnn, under the name of “ Union oi the S^benr-. 
Co-operative Assoiiations The share capital amounts to 1,000.000 
roubles in 100,000 preference sheires. Besides this, the society has issre: 
100,000 foundation shares of the nominal value of 50 roubles ; by Enj,^li'h 
law these give a right to a share in the manageuieiit. 

These 100,000 foundation shares were distributed as follows : 45, CO'' 
were assigned to the Siberian Union of Dairy “ Artells’', 45,000 lemaitie.; 
to the society itself, arid 10,000 were fissigned to the Union’s Commissiore- 
in London. 

The society deducts 2 Vo % of the net proceeds from the sale ot ih 
ljulter to meet the cost of niaintaiiiing the offices it has established in lv> 
don, Berlin and Vindan. 


The prohts of the society are divided among the shareholder' i'- 
proportion to the number of their shares, which are not paid up. 

This co-operative organisation, wliich works splendidly, has eiiahe: 
the butter maiuifactures of Siberia to become quite independent of foreac 
speculators, fonnerl) all-powerful in the wdiole country. 

The work of tlie Siberian Dairy Societies' Union has besides not U- 
limited to tlic foundation of the large London Society. In Siberia itself 


Union has founded 400 co-operative warcdioiises for the purchase of 
goods required by the local " artells”. The meinbers of the ‘kartells’’ 1 - 
themselves to make all their purchases from tlie “artell” warehouse, t 
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p,U of which are supplied by the Llnion. The profits, instead of being 
.jed iniong the members of the “ artel! arc all added to the \vf>rking 
of the warehouse. Several warehouses, conseiiueutly, have soon 
to have very considerable fund‘d at their disposal. 

The total sales of rdl the co-operati\’e warehouses of the Union have 
V. reached the amount of 4,500,000 roubles. The foreign sale of luUter 
reached the enormous figure of 15,000,000 roubles. 

The Union co-operative warehouses obtain their sup]>lies from three 
V,. Storehouses at Kurgan, Kamiiia and Benuud, These, in their 
r:i. arc supplied directly hy the manufacturers, unlc'^s they prefer to pro- 
what they need with the help of special co-operative organizations, 
ivi^ all the felt shoes sold by the Union warehciusc'^ in i()i3 were 
all' by a special « artell » established at Peiuiiovo. The knives and locks 
A were supplied by another " artell Finally, the tobacco comes in 
ipart from the co-operative idantations of the Union itself. 

In certain special instances, this tendency to extend its sphere of 
111 ill beyond the limits of dairy farming, has led the Union to engage 
wry e.xtensive undertakings. Let us mention, for example, tlic co-oper- 
ivc- cultivation of gram, to which the Union had coiitri!>uted up to 
,\i'nil)tr 1st., 1913, 517,387 pouds bS, 500, 000 kgs), (d' seed. 

I.et us finally menti.ai another class of work inspired by it and even 
ire directly connected with the interests of dairy farming. In the 
•ring of rpij, as the Navigation Companies of the River Old had 
ie^iileratdy raised their tariffs l:)oth for freight of goods and transport 
lOSi'i'iigers, tlie Union hired two tugs and a certain nnmber of lioats and 
itself the transport of its members and theU produce. The profits 
I'leinthis way were considerable and last Autimm this new enterprise 
va:]!e a permanent thing, a steamer ha\dng Ireen jiurchased specially 
.’bed for the transport of dairy ]rroduce. 

This manifold action of the Union is carried 011 with tlie help of 
y extensive propaganda. For tlie purpose the Union ].nil)1isbes a 
irnal called ; Nifyodiiaja Cazefa (The Pojuilar Gazette) ]/rinted by its 
■li ])ress. It also publishes pamphlets for ])Utposes of propagiinda 
: didiilmtes many tliniisaiids n.t coihes. It has also in its service 
l-vtnrers on co-operation, so that its pr(;gramme may lie made known 
ibe reinotest parts of the country. 

I'be results already obtained constitute, however, the best argument 
tivnuT and in support of the Union, Already very popular in Siberia, 
V 1 iiion is daily increasing the number of its adherents ; the useful 
'■■■•'•C-s it renders are a guarantee of it== sure and ]>rilliaut future. 

{SiimmaT!?cd from a study hy K, Susilaltscfl, pui)lish(.‘d in the “ Ytehinik 
Melkavo Krediia ”, of March ist., 1914). 
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' 2. — ;MaTERIAL support afforded by the RUSSIAN GOVERNMeX] 

THEPOPUT.AR CREDIT LN'b'i.TTvnoNS.— OiiMay ist., 1914, the Russian Govt: 
ment had placed at the disposal of the various institutions of poD-^ 
credit a total amount of 258,854,100 roubles (688,551,996 frs.); of 
amount 213,423,400 roubles were for short term loans and of thiif ;; 
amount 38.643,500 roubles were lent on the security of grain, j 
formation of the share capital of the various institutions absor,. 
45,430,700 roubles, of which 6,743,100 roubles were supplied bv- 
Imperial Bank of Russia, 2,335,800 roubles were xnovided out of : 
funds of the management of small credit, and, finally, 36,351,800 ioul 
were provided out of those of the Government vSavings Banks, 

111 order to give the reader an exact idea of the importance of 
Government action in behalf of popular credit, we publish below a tu' 
showing the distribution of the above sums among the various ert-; 
institutions, compared with the corresponding amounts for the previ^ 
year (i) and the number of popular credit institutions on May ist., ic 
and May ist., 1914. 


(1) Sep IhtUeiin cj Economic and Social Intellicemt^ N* 9 (September) 1913, pace: 
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As we see from this table, the Government contribution to the develr/. 
ment of popular credit last year amounted to 71,585,000 roubles (i90,4i6,Tf^, 
frs.), of which 8,168,800 roubles represented long term credit loans ar' 
63,416,200 roubles short term credits. 

In the same period of time the number of small credit institutio-; 
increased from 16,689 to 18,789 or by 2,100 institutions. 

{Summurised from air- Bulldtn, 1013, tj and the Viesi)nk Mclkavo A'/, ;,. 
19, of May i6th, iqm). 


3. — Devt'LOPmext of co-operative credit societies in RCSSU a: 

THE END OF jAXTiARY 1ST., 1914. — 'bhe fiTst association in Russia of eo-opt:. 
ative character, a loan and savings society, dates from 1865. Tlte ny. 
ment was scarcely favourable to the development of this class of assoeiatirr 
and in the following forty years, from 1865 to 1904, the total number r,; 
societies of the kind in all the Empire, exclusi\'e of Finland, was hardly 3, 00(1, 
The situation began to change in 1904 and in ten years from that liair 
the progress of co-operative association in Russia has been so great 
<lay Russia occupies one of the first places in the world as regards co-opt: 
ation. In fact, the total number of Russian co-operative societies k': 
increased from scarcely 3,000 in 1904 to 30,000 on the first of last Jainiary. 

We have just seen that the first Russian co-operative society was » 
credit society. And it is also in respect to credit that the general co-opL-:- 
ativc development has been most important. In 1904, Russia had altogetk: 
378 co-operative credit societies, she has to-day almost forty times as manv 
that is to say 14,003 (on January ist., 1914), 9,535 being of what is callei 
the Russian " type and 3,648 of the Schulze Delitz ch type (i) 

And this progressive movement shows no tendency to abate, 
is shown by the figures in the iollowing tables we reproduce from the of- 
ficial review of the General Department of Small Credit Business “ Viesimk 
Meikch)a Knulita " of last l\[arch 21st. ( 0 . >S.), No, 12. 


(i) For further details with regard lo the differences between these two classes, tu 
the rnimber of this Bulletin for January, igi.j, the article of M. S. Borodaevsky 
‘‘Co-operation in Russia ”, 
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I. 


Cmral Siatemcni oj the Various Classes of Russian Co-operative 
('re lit Societies at ike Beginning and End of the hc>o half Years of 191 



January ist., 


July ist., 1913 

January' ist, 

1914 


Total ; 

i 

Percent- 

age 

Total 

Perceiil- 

age 

TOU. "-f 

LiubitUics. 



1 

i 




;ii,.icC ipitalami Re- 
serve Kuiicl, . . , 

80,490,600, 

17.2 

1 

1 

106,514,000! 

17-5 

102.074,000 

16.6 

3..vi,Tnni<.‘iit Eoans . 

57,851,600 

12.3 

II 1,835,800; 

18.3 

82,840,000 

13 -.-) 

Dl posits- . . ■ . ■ 

321,165,200 

68.5 

380,412,300; 

63.3 

4 17,429,000^ 

68.0 

... 

9,227,600 

2,0 

5,446,000. 

0.9 

1 1,675.000 

1.9 

Total . . - 

468,735,000, 

100.0 

610,209,000 

100.0 

416,018,000 

100,0 

,1 SSf/S, 



1 ; 




Cashin Hand 

' 54,021,000 

II.5 

54,466,100' 

8.9 

: 68,471,000 

I i.i 



: 597,277,200 

84.8 

5 t 9 > 435 .ooo 

85.1 

5I7.578,oo« 

84.3 

Ri.il Estate and 
Mscel]aneou 5 , . 

; 17,436,800, 

37 

: 36,307.900; 

6.0 

27,969,000 

4.6 

Total . . . 

; 468,735,^00 

100,0 

610,209,000; 

100.0 

614,018,000 

100.9 

Kvl Profit .... 

: 14,420,800 



i 


18,794,000 

- 

Ni ^ lyOss ..... 

342.7OO; 

— 

— 


1,372.000 
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II. 

General Statement of Accounts for all the Russian 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 


January ist,, July ist., Jaiunrv 

1513 1913 


Toiiix Numb-r of Cn-Ojinalivt Credit Socutici- 

I. Oi-opei/itive Sor.UlifS of Russian Sysicm. 

Total Numbr r 

Number of tho>e- Furnib>hirig Statistic^ .... 

Number of Members Reported 

Balance (Roubles) 

li.O)'0pcraiiv€ Sodeiii^of SchuIsc-DclPzsc.h System 

Tolril Number 

Number of those Imrnishing Statistics .... 

Number of iMeiiibers Repurled . 

BaLiUCe (Rxaible.s) 


III. 

General Average Funds per Institution and per AI ember. 

Per Institution Fer Member 

(Tliousands of Fotibic?) {Tliousauds of Eonhl'.' 



January i?t.. T(JI3 . . . 

• ■ 7«3 

5-3 

29.2 o.S 

42.6 

12.2 

8.7 

.18.6 

1*4 : 

July 1st., 1913 

. . 8.7 

0.2 

3T.6 01 

19-9 

13-9 

14.6 

50.5 

0.8 ;■ 

January ist., 191.1 . . . 

. . 7 .S 

0..1 

32.1 u.y 

47.2 

12.4 

1 0.0 

50-7 

1 . 4 ’ 


10,997 

12,261 


7.967' 

8,947 


7.967 

8,93 s' 

0. 

4,870,360 

5,721,644 

6,:oi. 

213,41 1,700 

316^066,800 

305.35^ 

3 .« 3 f> 

3 , 3 Ti' 


3,025 

3.287: 


1,740,220 

927,5-18 

2 ,0 

255.333.300 

294,142,200: 

3 oS,.i'.'-. 



'^TICES OE SO.AIE RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CO- 
OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GERMANY. 


ABKIN' (Dr.) : Gi: 3 CHAnSKltFAHRUNGE>: VON WlNZEEGENOSSENSCHAFTEN. Dargesfcllt 
.nif Grutid eiiier Rundfragc dos Rc-icEsvc rtxindcs dcr Ocu<?^cbLii Iniidwirtsckiftlklicn 
CKno^^t-’uschaflen. Dcutvche laiuUvirlschaftUcbt Gt'nossniscliattsbibliolhck, 22 Bond. 
[E'^pcricnces of Vinedressers' Co-operative Societies, accordinpjothe ResuHsof an E7iq7iiry of 
the Satkmal Fedc^rafion of Ge.nmin A'^riciilturid Co-operative Societies. Library of German 
A jicuitufal Co-operation, ' 22 nd, 'jolume.). Bcrl’ii, iqi/j. 55 pape!>. 


The above publication is the result of an enquiry conducted by the 
?;itional Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies with 
L; object of ascertaining the causes of the frequent failures among the 
inedressers’ co-operative societies. Dr. Grabcin, in accordance with 
n?tnictions received from the Eederation. has summarised the answers 
eccE ed from the co-operative societies and from the federations to a sched- 
ile of questions sent out by the above Federation itself. 

He subdivides the causes of success or failure of the vinedressers’ co-op- 
ibitive societies generally into four classes, namely ; ist. local conditions 
►f viticulture and the wine trade of a natural and economic order ; 2nd. 
Icnoral economic organization of the societies ; 3rd. mode of working their 
t chnical establishments and methods of farming ; 4th, commercial methods. 

The results of experience, as set forth in this study, will serve for the 
Instruction of other co-operative groups. The conclusions arrived at as 
the importance of the scientific conduct of the business, the necessity of 
he society having sufficient capital, the establishment of the purchase price 
■nd the organization of sales, may be in many respects useful to other 
lasses of co-operative societies for production and sale. 

Wc shall deal with this publication in greater detail in a future number 
'1 this Bulletin. 
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WUTTIG (Dr. Jur.}» Meirl'C-r uf the Presidential Committee of the Genera! Fedf.:;,- 
Rural Co-op(rative Societies for Gerniaio'; VrssiCHERrxC 5 -r>:D Gf.xos-i- 
WESI-X ALS UKCn.SKLSraTICE lllLFSOKGANlSATIONl-N. HiNF, GESCHICHTLICHF Sli.b:' 
Deutsche landlidie t^vriO-scii'^chaftsbucheiLi, Tland 5. (h/su ranee and Co-op-ii./ 
Sy'>l€ms fit Miitiidl A'si.iunre. A Jlhioncal Study. Gcryaan Rural Co-opcraH.i ] . 
V^dunu' <}. U'. rUiJ, lOJ }. Ifditirin of the GeneraUL'dcration of Pural Co-open; t;\, ^ 
( lies for (ienoaay. Svo., ih8 pai^es. 

In this study the author considers the attempt made by Fr. \V. 
sen, to utilise, with the object of popularising life insurance in the cor.:-* 
the co-operative organisation lie founded and, also, to enable that 
alion to utilise for purposes of co-operation the reserve premiums of ar,;- 
insurance institution to be founded. By means of a close organic h ■ 
between the co-o]K’rative organization and life insurance, Raiffeisen ex'^t 
ed to promote tlie foundation of an entirely new economic organize: 
by means of wdiich the priiK'iples of iimtnal assistance inherent in co-(> 
ation and insurance would attain tlicir fullest development. In sj.ih- 
every effort, Raiffeisen’s chenies had but a very limited success. Xotv,;:’ 
standing this, Dr. Wnf tig’s analysis is of consideralde interest, as it r- 
attention to one of the most striking ideas of the founder of the Ger:;: 
co-operative movement. The study under consideration further coiit;.’: 
a retT()S])ective account of the work really performed by the R,:iik>-. 
banks and tlie other German co-operative organizations in rclaticii:' 
insurance, since the al)ove idea was eoiiceix’cd in Raiffeisen’s mind 
up to the present date. 


UXION Na-iiovam: !);>. I, aj n.!'ii:s Bt'j/U'S. Kxir.iit ihi R( cm ll ik-s AcUs iks Uiiit.j.s j i ■ 
>io!nu-lIrS. ;Vmii X-; :ui Mniufcur Bel-c (hi iS octohre, 1913 Acte N. 28.^, '19 p. fV/; - 
L’Jii'Ui. of Bel ’UO! Dairies, l.xiracl jram the Colietiinti of the Pioceedims of fjic I'!'' ' 

Suppleiucii!. la the IMouitcnr Bcliie of October iSfJi., 1913. Procci’diu :s .V" 

19 pp.). 

This exlrai't eonlainc Gie rules of the Union Kaiionak ties kiU: 
hcitfcs (Xational I . nion of Belgian Dairies), as well as the list of the tneiri '-:' 
of the board of management of the union. The object of this Idlin’::' 
as we know, to guarantee the purity of the produce of its members t 
advance the dairy industry and defend the professional interests oi r* 
members. 

iTic rules are publislied in two languages : Drench and TTemisli. 


PR.Air(LD\vix .\.) : .^gkicultur AL Orgaxiz.ation, Its rise, principles and rB.icri - 
ABRO.AD AND .AT HoAiE, P. S, King & Son, Loiuictn, ipi.j, cheap edivion ij — , iGi 

The author, who has ])ublished sex'eral other books upon agriculh- 
economic questions, in this 1 look sets out in a brief, popular, concise and cn- 
form the progress of the co-opcrati\-c principle in agriculture generally, li 
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nr^es the necessity for such organization and ex]}lains its aims. After deal- 
ijia with the situation in most of the chief countries of the world, he consid- 
ers in more detail the position in the United Kingdom. He insists that 
the forms of agricultural organization more especially called for in (Treat 
lUitaiii are (i) economic production (2) contri])ution for transport (3) scien- 
Miie marketing. There are over 50 pages of interesting matter dealing with 
the nps and downs of the Agricultural Organization Society of hlnghuid 
.jkI Wales. 


Keivrtof the Irish Ac.i«cur.Ti:RAr.ORr;AMSATiuNSoeir.iY for xm; yeari'nding 30XH. June 
D ublin 191-I. The S'.icvillc rrrs<. 


Tins Report, which contains statistics for 1912 of the agriculttind 
co-oDcrativc societies in Ireland, shows thaf such societies nmiii)ered 947 
atid had a memljcrship of 101,991, while the tuin-ovei amounted to 
£>.205,189. 

The de\'elopinent of the various classes of society is ])assc!l in review. 
Chief amongst these are theco-opcrati\'e creameries, whidimunlxued 329 and 
the agricultural credit .societies, of which llicre were 234. Tlie terms upon 
which the Irish Agricultural Ogani/ation v^<K.'iety has recei\‘ed grants 
trom the Development Commissioners are stated and the hope is exjiressed 
tliiU the agricultural co-operative movemeul in Ireland wall ])roceed more 
r.ipidlv along new ways liitherto l)arred hy w ant of funds. We shall have 
Hccadoii to draw largely upon the information contained in this Report 
when describing, in an ey rly issue of the Ihtlletin, the progress of agricultural 
e!i-rip\:ration in the United Kingdom. 


K!;port of the Scottish AGRicuLTr;R\i. Organisation Society for the Period from 
^ iHT. December i’Ji'j to 31ST. DECEMBiiK roi.r E liubuigli, 191.1. luiuhull and Sptar^. 


The groAving importance of the agricultural co-operative movement 
ill Scotland is illustrated by the change in form of the Annual Report of 
the vScottisli Agricultural Organisation Society; formerly a mere iiamphlet 
it has now become u substantial book. The general review^ of the progress 
"f the movement in 1913 is .sonieAvhat firief, but much valuable information 
i" contained in the Appendices, which include not only the statistics (as 
tar as it Avas possible to collect them) of the ru.j. aftiliated societies, !)ut 
the actual reports and balance sheets of a large mimlxr r>f these societies. 
We shall refer further to this Report in a future issue. 
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vSMITH (ifKRiit.KT A.) The Law of Associations, Corporate and Unincorporajv 
O.-Jonl 1014. Tlr- Ciurcivlon Press. Svo., XV -|- 168 p. 

Ill this essay the author cxaiiiiiics the Kiiglish law relating to the 
rights and lial.'ilities of men acting together in association, with a view L: 
ascortaini iig whellior i ( rLcog.h /.cs any general principles. The result of the 
search is, in the maiip iK:g:i 1 i\ e. It is urged, however, that the law is not 
concenjc:! with the conception of collective personality, but is flways pre- 
pared to define, according to principles which are reasonable and easily 
understood, the rights and halnlities of those wlio acton behalf of associated 
ndividuals, 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Government OF Int>ia. D.ii.-ii'lnunt of RL.vcinic and AcricuUurc. (Land Revenue). Rtsolu- 
tion Reluting to the Progress of Co-operative Soe'etits. Dated Simla, the ipb. 
jn'te J'jm- 

Tdiis Resolution deals, with Co-operative societies in India and is a:. 
excclleiiL ( ritical examination of tlie growth of the co-operative nioveraeiit 
during the ten ycLirs wliieh have elapsed since the passing of The Copera 
live Crcilit SfK^hcti'.s .\ct in Kiop 

Tile resolutiom which is in fact a Report or l\[eniorandum extending 
t went y folio pages, <loe;- not contiuc itself to tracing the progress of Co-opeiv 
tive S'Kaetie-’ from i o 14 to 1 <) r . It indicates the l>enefits which the co-djk- 
lal i\-e moveuieiit, wis' dy directed, may lie expected to confer on India ..o 
well astlic dangers to be avoided; discusses a number of questions of adminiv 
trail \'e detail; exmiiiues to what extent State aid has been and should be 
rei!dere<l ; .ind, linaliy, eoasirlors how far district officers who have no di- 
ved coinu'dion wifh tlie Societies should utilize this new movement!!: 
I he national life Tire leu year period wdneh has just closed has liecn 
largely one of experinp-nt ^iiid consolidation,, yet the growth of the movement 
Id'S Ix'cn astonis.liiiigl y rapid. To-day there are more than 12,000 Sodetiv 
witli nearly Ooiadoo iiu-mbers, and Co-operation has “ firmly established it- 
self as a powerful factor in the material and moral welfare of the. people ‘ - 
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fiERMANY. 


THK il.WAR [Al'. HAIR INSURAACE lASTITr'l'K, 


by Dr. Gii’?i:ppf. Rocc,\ 


As ])roposals have been recently made in various States for the fouinb 
oit'U of ])ublic hail insurance institutes, for the more extensive diffusion 
f tiiis kind of thrift among fanners, it will not be out of ])]acc to give an 
' .amt here of the origin, working and results attained by the Jlavarian 
•ail Insiirrmcc Institute, to uhich many of the above proposals directly 
■'.\r their inspiration. As it was founded in 1S84, it has already been 
eking lliirty years and consequently a careful enquiry into its technical, 
A'diustrativc and ffnaricial orgemization may interest all engaged in the 
A r;('r;il organization of hail insurance. Most of the infonnatioii we sliall 
-O' ]jnblisli has been courteously supplied to us by the P residential Bureau 
the institute, on occasion of a visit paid by us in 1911, and in reports 
fc notices forwarded to us, The heral quarters of the Bavarian Hail 
s-manecr Institute are at Munich, in the building of tlic Royal Bavarian 
rn:rauce Chamber [KonigUche Bayeyhchc Vcrsichmm'^skanwk’r), of 
■ iiich tile Hail Insurance Institute is a division, the other three being 
Ur. cattle and goat, and horse insurance. 

In the following pages we shall first of all examine the law of I'ebruary 
kali., 1804, 'vhieli the hail insurmice institute was founded, and then 
by means of statistics, the progress made by the Institute, finally 
''nnniarising the conditions on which it insures and the principles no'w 
le pi ring its management. 
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§ r, Origin or the daw of February 13th., 1884, 

FOUNDING THE INSUTU\NCE INSTITUTE. 

As \\c sec iroiu the jjublications of the Royal Bavarian SBitislic,] 
Olliee, t here are frequent serious hail storms in the whole of the Kingdoni 
In the period lietuecii and iqcEj, 13.2 % of ail the Bavarian con;, 
nuuies, fill Lin a\’erage, were damaged by hail each year ; in the various 
districts, the percentage of communes damaged during the time wa^; 

CpfAT Bavaria . . . 19.4 % Upper Franconia . . 10.3 9 ;^ 

U]>j>cr Palatinate . . 15.8 % i\Iiddle Franconia. . 10.3 % 

vSwabiii . 15.2 % Lower Franconia . . 9,0 % 

Lower Bavaria ... 13.7 % Palatinate ... .5.2 \ 

The Statistical Office calculates that in the years from i,y>' 
to i9<iq, on an avenige, more than .] of the cultivated area of Bavarc 
was annually damaged hv hail ; from 1879 to 1909 the total economic bs 
tiirough liail.storiiis might l.ie calcuhited at 27(;,35o,ooo inks., with ar 
annual average of 8,7(.(;,ocu inks, 

I'here are no complete st;itistics on the frequency and serinusin- 
of the liail storms for the years before 1879, but whoever desires to exaim? 
the variatisins in tliis risk during tlic time, may make use of the ligiire^ 
judilished with regard to tlie reimbursement of the land tax allowed jn 
terms, of the law of July ist,, 1834, fiuise suffering by hail. This hw. 
starting Iroin the princi])le that an appreciable unexpected diminiitirin 
of the harve.st would make it more difficult for the landlord to pay the laid 
ta.N, allowed relief Irom the tax in cases in which the year’s yield fromthr 
farm subject to taxation was reduced by a fourth by hailstorms in a single 
commune, or when it fell short of the usual annual yield in the same pnv 
portion. So from the financial year 1835-1836 up to 1880 the reliti 
from taxation granted bv the Bavarian Government amounted in all 
to J,o5j,j.p» marks, with an average annmd loss to the Treasury of 45,^4 
marks ; on the mmual amount of about 11,500,000 marks the relid 
granted tliereforc came to 0,4 %. 

1 lie idea that tlic vState could with advantage undertake hail insurnnee 
in tile interests of agriculture had often been expressed in the agricultural 
circles oljbivaria and had been discussed in Parliament even several 
years belore 1884, It won more and more favour, not only because 
tlic imvatc Iiistiraiice businesses transacting hail insurance in Bavaria 
in \ic\\ ol the serious risks peculiar to the country, often a-skoi 
\or> ng 1 preniimus or refused to cover the risks for particular crops or 
in particular communes, thus giving rise to complaints and disputes, but 
a so jccause the State Fire Insurance Institute, founded in 1811 andre- 

oriucd by law of 1S75, had proved of considerable advantage for the 
policy holders. ^ 
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Xhe Minister for Home Affairs, Baron von Beilitzscli, in answer to 
^ ,pe^tion of the Deputy Geiger’s in Xoveiuber, iS8i, declared that the 
jovcrniTieiit was disposed to improve the conditions of the landowners 
n the matter of hail insurance and to study the basis for a bill for the 
Rirpose. 

The question with regard to the organization of the Xew State In- 
ritute which gave rise to most discussion was whether the insurance should 
e compulsory or not. The Central Commission of the Agricultural As- 
ociation, after keen discussion, decided against the principle of compulsion 
iid the Government considered it best to accept the principle of volmitary 
iiisunnice, expressing its reasons as follows in the bill: “ If the bill does 
not ])ro\'ide for compulsory insurance, that is due to the following consid- 
mitions ; first of all, it is clearly proved that the risk of hail varies very 
considerably in the several regions and districts of the kingdom. If it 
vere decided that all the land holders must insure, many of them would 
];ive to make sacrifices the^^ are not i)repared for ; the payment of the hail 
nsnnmce premium would be regarded by these a.s only an additional 
jiirdeii, a permanent increase of taxation not offering theni any correspond- 
iig economic advantage. Besides, we have not as yet sufficient ex- 
K-rience to be able to lay down exactly in the law the rights and duties deriv- 
]W from the acceptance of such a principle for the institute or for the 
xdiey-liolders, such as was gained before the promulgation of the 1875 law 
111 lire insurance of real estate (i). On the other hand, the new public hail 
imirance institute must develop gradually and therefore it cannot assiiine 
rum the start a financial burden and risk, the extent of which cannot 
le exactly determined, for ^vant of sufficient data. " 

And it must be pointed own that even after the foundation of the In- 
titiite, the Bavarian Government has remained faithful to the above ]>riu- 
iples refusing the demands of deputies for a reform of t;]ie law in the sense 
1 making hail insurance compulsory. “ It is not to be doubted, ” declared 
lie Minister for Home Affairs, von Brettreich, in iqio, '‘tli:il for a large 
umber of farmers, who never suffer loss though hail, it would be a serious 
mden if they were compelled to insure. I do not think comjuislory 
isurance would meet the desires of the majority of farmers. ” 

Thus in the Bill for the foundation of a State Hail Insurance Institute, 
before the Chamber of Deputies on September 24th. , 1 883, by the .Alinister,’ 
von heilitzsch, it was declared that the In.stitute must be founded on 
le following basis : “ r)ptional insurance ; exercise of tlie business in compet- 
m with the societies; payment of claims in accordance with mutual 
rmd])les fixed premiums and no supplementary cluirges ; management 
the institute by the Royal Rire Insurance Institute; maxinuiiu reduc- 
>n of the costs of management, 1.)y means of suitable simplifications of 
^ procedure of valuation. ” 

The bill, after being examined by a special Commission was approved 
(d Art, 3 of the law docs make fire iu-uiraiicc^ compulsory ter some kinds of buildings. 
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hy the Chamber on January’ le-th., 1884 by 151 votes against 2. OnMm.,- 
ist, of the eiiiie y{'ar. the Institute began working. 

Before 18^4 there acre already several private societies undertiiki;:^ 
this Ijrancli of insurance in Bavaria, three being societies limited by 
an<l four mutual s tcietie- ; the farmers insured with these societies were aboir, 
I in all. -After the foundation of the State Institute, either on a.ccr-,;;;- 
(d it^ ('(uutxUition agaiiut tbv”u or of serious losses, incurred, several 

r(-;ve(.l uorkiug in Havana. Thus, among the societies limited u- 
-•hare-, the " V'atcrhindische ", which was authorized to work in 
rea-(.(i to underta.ke risks in the >State in I0':S, the " Alagdebiirger ", autlio;- 
i/cd iu io.'-b, aawed to work in Bavaria in 1009, and the " Union" ce;h^-; 
til do -o in !o8fi. Among the mutual societies, the " Allgemeine GesT. 
^cliult " withdrew froiii liavania in 1891, the " Hagelversiche^ungs^•er(:Il!''’ 

hid] only worked in the Kingdom of Bavaria, was dissolved in tn,. 
naiwferring ^89:.; risks to tlie State Institute and oiih* two large mit;:- 
w hich imrleit.ike risks in the wlmle of Germany, the “ Born--' . 
and tlie “ A.ord'dsaBdie respectively authorized for work iu Bav.ri 
ill 18;; ; and 18711, ^till coritimie to undertake hail risks there. 


^ c. Aiiminisj KA'i lyy . and tuchxical organization of the insti j r :: . 

(a) It is HI! Insiil.ilc in Puhlic L nc^ oT'^anized on Mitfn-al Pyiiicipi^. - 
The I hail rn'ur.uux' Institute is a State Institute, managed by t iie ITv 
liisiiraiuT Awtitntc and under the supervision of the Home Oiliee, a 
■ As ;i foundation iu jndilic law, it has civil personality and is excm|A 
la.vatioii. Itx ()]'cratio]is ;ire limited to the Kingdom of Bavariii iuid du 
land jiosve-se<l by Bavaiian citizens in other States cannot be insured v- 
tile uwtitute. 

Art. I of the law 1884 declares that it is founded on mutual priiiciuH. 
whidi me-iii:' tlnit the policy holucrs themselves must support all or 
ot tile cNpeiise of iiwuiauice and management. This expenditure U n- 
divided ritually ;imong them, but the premiums are graduated acc-aAic 
to tlw sjicaial lisk^ of each luevlity ]ind each kind of crop. 

ilic Institute has large discretionary powers as regards accepliii.. 
apiilice.timis to injure. It may refu-e, without the applicant having n:.- 
unaius ol iipjioal agiiinsl; its deci'^.aoii. This provision was made to inTwir. 
the a.ccumuhitiun of risks in small locaUties and their not being distuhGw: 
tiiuiormly iis ilic tvclmiipie of this brancli of insurance demands. Tla 

u - !!r of Novi:mhciW3ri:l, i8;n, suppUmailary to the Coin nit. o: -• 

^«.i.a lu ihc ixulicipation ol Havana in the coiistilution cf the G;rrs’ 

hmpii c, the Hail ln>=uraiice Tnstiiun,- (being an organisation in public law and hail 
anee ..mg ^oim..kTed as insurance of real estate) is not subject to the lawsofa- 
MUpin. ot May i:th., iijoi on the supervision of private insurance undertaking-] 

-'niy 3otli., ipoS on insurance coniracis. 
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Institute was therefore authorized by the law to establish inaximuui risks 
tor each commune or region, in excess of which insurance will not be under- 
taken in that region. These maximuiu risks arc fixed with due account 
taken of the area cultivated, the seriousness of the risk, the aniounts assured 
,tud the reserve fund of the institute. But, with the extension of operations 
to the whole kingdom, the uniform distribution of the risk has come to 
bo ah^nys more secure, and, as the reser^^e fund Inis :ippreciably increased, 
the precaution of fixing maxiinuin risks has lost more and, more of its import ■ 
aiice, and thus in 1909, for example, the maxiiuiiin ri^^ks u ere only applied 
uu t-4 comiiumes in 8,000. 

(b) Independence of the. M ana j^en lent o( (he InsUtnle ; the Potecy^ oj 
ihc Comnmne. — ■ As already pointed out, the iiLanagement of the I fail 
Insurance Institute is entrusted to the Kirc lusunuice Institute, wliicli 
also represents it in law. In this way, the expense of management is reduced 
to a minimum ; in fact, as in the hail branch the accounts are closed in 
September, when the danger of hail storms is nearly (n'er, so the heavier 
ivork of the management for the tu'o branches does imt come at the smue 
time and may be despatched by the same officers. 

However, the books are kept separate and the Hail Institute funds 
must be separately administered and invested exclusively for the objects 
ni the Institute itself. The balance sheet must be published every year 
.liter liaHiig been approved by the Home Office. 

The communes have the same ditties to discharge as private insurance 
i:iiciits. The law declares that the communal authority is obliged, on 
of those concerned, to receive applications for insurance, and 
lor fresh estimation of damages and notices of witlldl■a\^'al, and forward 
them to the ilanagement of the Institute. The policy in which the Tn- 
Uitute declares its acceptance of the risk on payment of a definite prcmiinn 
must be notified by the Commune to the person concerned, and must 
lie signed by him. The Coinnmnes are directly rcspOTisil:)lc for losses 
third persons may suffer through delay in I raiis mission to the Institute 
ui ajiplications for insurance or other acts. 

It is for the Alatfagcment of the Institute to fix the rules for acceptance 
(4 risks, reporting and estimation of losses, entrance fees, premium rates 
and payment of claims. Bor the establishment of the premium rates, 
the communes of the kingdom are divided every year, in accordance with 
the statistics of hail storms, into so many classes corresponding with 
the degrees of risk ; in IQ13, the Maiiagemenl of the Institute decided 
to lorm 52 classes of risk instead of 25, as at first, and this change led to 
the eomi)ilation of new tables o.f premium rates for most of tlie commnnes 
concerned. Out of 7,981 communes, 4,025 obtained a reduction of the 
I'tC'iifiutu rate, at least for some kinds of crops. 

Tills annual classification of the Comiiuines, is one of the most difiie- 
dt and delicate tasks that the Utanagement of the Institute has to per- 
jorm; it presupposes, in the first place, a regular service of statistics of 
‘osses due to hail in each commune. In order to subdivide the communes 
accordance with the different classes of risk, in the first place it is 
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necessary to determine the proportion of the aniount of the losses m the 
.mnuine to the unionnl assured for each of the preceding years andtlie,, 
hv the avera-e of the proportions so obtained; in this way the anioimt 
i tile rhk'is fived mdepemleiitly of the annual variations of the aniounts 


ot 


nsMired ami therefore, if after a serious disaster some of the policy holder, 
i.f'tlie omumme « itlidraw from the Institute, those who remain will not 

siilfcr in aiiv uny. . ^ ^ a 

l‘'r<»iii njic ye:ir to luiother, nccordiiig to the results oi the statistics, 

the in vthidi a coiiuiiime is included may vary : the comnume of Ore^^. 
eiuviflir tor example, wliich from 18^4 Kjor was included in the dasA 
{,-1 111 KjoJ and ipoj belonged to IT, in 1904 and 1905 to III, m 1906 to 
I'lr.'d in i9<-7 to I\d in t()o 8 to in IQ09 to V.-a, m 1910 to \ 

and in Ipu to VI. -m c 1 • ^ 1 

'file law gives the communes no means of objecting to the class, tic- 
iiti.m e^tabll-lled by the Jnslitute, in accordaiicxM\ith which the prcmiuni. 
are fixed for tlu- policv holders whose land is included in the coniuuine. 
NotwithstaiKling tliat sometimes jirotcsts have been made in the pa]fen 
and in the bavarian Chamber on the part of comiunnes that consider 
the premium rates fixed for their territory’ too high and although there 
are not wanting, on the jiart of the ])olicy holders, attempts to infuience 
the elasdfieation by iiiean^ of \vithdr:a\ als or denunciations of contiacg 
yet tills i-- the miiIv >ystem that corresponds with the jnineiples of miitmLlity 
as rightly underst ood, by which the premiums must be fixed in each cm 
mnne in [>ro]K>rtioii to the losses occurring in the territory. 

]i\'fr\' ],olie\' holder \clio considers he has a right to reduction I'l 
the prmuiuiu rate (which, 111 each commune, is graduated in accordance 
with the kind of ]>rudiice snbjcvl to the risk), may make ap])lieation lor 
it, hefoie the hrst of January of each year, to the i\Ianageiuent of the In- 
stitute; the Management considers the applications, compares them vath 
tlie statistics , ami about the middle of February notifies the coiuiuiima 
in w dial class tiie lisks are to lie included in the ensuing year which begiti.^ 
on yiareh isi. 'Pin* policy holders who consider the rates too high mid 
prefer to <lenounce coiitraet may do so before i\Iarch 1st. 

(e) . Ailvi^o'ry Conwiission. — Arbitnition Cojrjmssion, — As A- 
ready indicated, the baiairian Institute employs no agents to obtain ncv. 
business f(jr it : to increase the number of its policy holders, there suihev.' 
the jaopaganda carried on Iw' tlie public, district and communal organiz- 
ations and the agricultural associations to which the Institute despatchos 
in largt' (quantities i)ros])eetuses, statistical tables, and other qmblicatioiis 
by which the farmers may lec.ni tlie advantages of hail insurance and ol 
the tenm: offered by the Institute. In 19x2, the Bavarian Goveruiiient 
allowed luiil insurance to be induded in the programme of tlie people > 
rural schools and to form the subject of lectures delivered by the profes'cr- 
of holiday schools. 

The priiieijial w'ork of the i\Ianageaient of the Institute is, on 
the one hand, (lei'oted to bringing the statistics of losses to constants 
greater qieriection, and therefore constantly adjusting the premium rate^, 
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oil the other hand, to rendering the work of tlie estimation of losses 
Lind more rapid and accurate. In the year 1910, in which hailstorms 
frequent, the work of 458 experts was necessaiy (and took in all 4,400 
,-:'iking days) ; in 1911, the experts called on were 390 (working 3,600 
i.v:;; : ill 191^. 360 (working about 2,550 days); in 1913 they were 418 
iu^rkaig 4^9- 

addition to the Board of ^lanageinent, an Advisory Commission was 
i;.Tiuitcd by the lave of 1 S84 . It is composed of eight policy holders appointed 
,r J.x years by the eight district councils of the kingdom, a representative 
• die bavarian Agricultural Council and a Government Commissioner, 
Commission must be called to meet at least once a year by the Manage- 
idit of tlie Institute and has as its president the Ihesident of the Institute 
iriiseli or his representative. 

The Management of the Institute is bound to consult tlieCommission ; (r) 
hdi a part of the reserve fund has to be set aside for the payment 
r diims ; ( 2 .) when it is necessary to amend the conditions of the insurance 
.intiact, or to change the amount of the entrance fee and the hiuits within 
iiich compensation is given. But the classification of risks and the pre- 
..rctrm of the tables of premium rates is exclusively the business of the 
lanagt’juciit of the Institute. 

'i'he ComnussioTi must also pronounce in case of the reduction of 
L-iiiis : it must establish a list of expert judges to whom the second valu- 
tioii is entrusted (while the ^Management in each case selects the expert 
Liiiii among tho.se entered on the hst) ; and, finally, must examine the ba- 
■.!Kt sheet of the Institute. Precisely for this purpose it generally meets 
TALirds the end of September every year. 

For the decision of certain classes of controversies that may arise be- 
.veen the Institute and the policy holders, and specifically, (a) in case of the 
hasal of a claim by the Institute, on account of delay in reporting the 
j'S ; (b) in case of appeal against the amount of compensation fixed, after 
at wcond valuation of the loss ; (c) in case of the refusal of a claim 
■'vi;ig to the policy holder having failed in some duty involved in the 
KOLuce contract ; the law of April 4th., 1910 has appointed a permanent 
Nitration Commission at the Institute itself. 

This Arbitration Commission, consisting of three members elected 
'try year by the Advisory Commission from among its own members, is 
''tivibled by the Management of the Institute and there is no appeal 
its decisions. The ajipellant has the right to be heard by the Com- 

Jn 1911 there were 26 controversies decided by this Commission ; 
'Cue appeals were rejected as there was no ground fur them. In the same 
A. Ill tlie following year, 15 appeals were presented against the loss of 
-Ttnsatioii through delay’- in reporting the loss and all had to be rejected, 

' dur strictly prescribes that report must be made to the Com- 
authorities within the tw’o days following that of the hail storm. In 
‘C the appeals presented were 79, most of them (61) from only 5 communes 
none of them could be allowed by the Commission, which, however, 
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in its composition, ofiers the policy holders the surest guarantee of i,. 

A bpUcaiion for Insurance: Indication of the Crops for eachY,,, 
of the InLrance or Insurance for an Average Amunt; Termmahon of lire In,,,, 
ance. - The insurance comes into lull force from the day following th.. 
on ^vllich the Institute delivers the policy ; and the policy is delivertc 
the same day the application is accepted by the Institute. It is of r,. 
importance that the policy should be already in the lauds of the partly, 
insured Therefore, even if it is still at the Institute or at the Commun. 
Office which has afterwards to deliver it to the policy holder and there i.^ 
bail storm the day after it is delivered, the policy holder has all the sam 
a right to compensation. 

The Institute has as many forms for applications as there are clas^ 
of produce to be insured ; it is the duty of the communal officers to ds- 
triliute them among the farmers and to see that they are properly filled il 
O n the form all the kinds of produce insured by the Institute are indicatt^ 
and the rights [ind duties of the policy holder are briefly summarised. Whei; 
signing the a])plication, the fanner declares that he recognises the acciira,y 
of the indications given by the Communal authority in regard to the najnr 
of the farms to be insured, the area, the kind of crops cultivated and th 
class of income corresponding with the value of the crops themselvi:'. 
For every kind of crop various classes of income arc fixed, from 300 marh 
per ha., with increases of 100 marks; for example, 4th class of income !o: 
400 inks, value of produce, 6th class for 600 inks. etc. 

The pohey holder iniist state in which class he wishes to insure hi 
])roducc, and write on the application form the figure corresponding (to: 
example 4, if he thinks that 400 inks, is the real value of the produce 
16 if he considers the value may be reckoned at 1,600 marks, etc). X\ 
to July loth., and in the case of vineyards and market gardens, flower anc 
nursery gardens up to August loth., the poficy holder may, howevei 
correct liis application and enter his produce in a different class. 

In the application, statement must further be made whether the prodiiw 
to l)e insured has already been injured by hail during the year in course. 

All bavarian crops, including hops, tobacco and vines, which are anions 
the plants most liable to suffer from hail, may be insured in the Institute 
as also the produce of gardens, market gardens, nursery gardens and riw- 
yards. 

Finally, in the appheation, indication must be given of the ch^: 
of risk fixed for the Commune in the territory of which the farm to be insutec 
is situated, as well as the class of risk established for the produce to h 
insured, due account being taken of its liability to suffer by hail. I'ii' 
Institute, on receipt of the application, having determined the amount 
of the insurance in accordance with the area cultivated and the classy'i 
income selected, enters on the policy the premium payable by the poli^I 
holder for the year in course. In addition to the premium, each new poli'-I 
holder iruisl pay an entrance fee of 20 pfennig for every hundred maib 
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assured ; those who are already insured must pay at the same rate if the 
amount assured is increased. 

The policy holder may make objection to the premium fixed, within 
a iortnight from date of receiving the policy from the communal office. 

Every policy holder must send the Institute every year before the 
fifteenth of May, through the Communal Office, a return, of the produce 
[e intends to insure hi the year, with the same details as are required for 
[he application. If he has not sent it on May 15th., the return shall be 
[iiade by the Institute itself, but at his charge and if, in the meantime, 
i hailstorm occurs, the claim is paid in accordance wdth the return .sent 
the previous year. The object of this rule is to prevent the policy holder 
^alayiiig to the last moment to send the return so that if the farm does 
put again sufier by hail he will only insure what is strictly necessary and 
place his produce in the lower classes of income so as to obtain a reduction 
of the premium ; in the case of a loss, on the other hand, he might not only 
jtlect the liigher classes, but include in the insurance also the produce most 
jiable to be damaged by hail, so as to have a larger claim. 

I But the above rules are an obstacle to this speculation. 

The policy holder must advise the Institute of any increase to 
or diiuinution of his farm, wdth indication of the person from whom the 
addition was acquired or to whom transfer was made. The insurance 
JobCs none of its force through a change of ownership, but the new owner 
jsucceeds to the rights and duties of the original policy holder ; in fact the 
Thkof the Institute remains unchanged, and the new owner is responsible 
to it for payment of premiums due and arrears. Generally, however, the 
person is held liable in the first place who was in possession of the produce 
insured at the time of the hailstorm and could have claimed conq:)ensation: 
thus, if the change of ow nersliip took place shortly after a storm, the first 
possessor may claim compensation. 

The rule is w'ortli mentioning by wliich all the crops must be insured, 
and hence not only the principal produce but also secondary products. 
Thus, if a farmer who grows grain wants to ensure wdth the Institute, 
hfc must insure all his produce ; he cannot, for example, insure hops wdthout 
insuring grain, or insure his rvheat and not his rye. If, however, besides 
firain he has other crops, he is at liberty to insure them or not, but he cannot 


insure only a part of any particular crop. If, for example, he insures a 
lidd of grain, he must Ukewdse insure all his fields of grain, or he will lose 
^ right to . compensation. In tliis way, by insisting on the insurance 
d the less important produce, the straw, branches and stems of every 
plant cultivated, and obliging the policy holder to insure all the farms 
which he cultivates the particular crop, the Institute prevents the farmer 
insuring the produce most liable to suffer by hail and the fields most 
:^‘'^posed to damage from it. 

i The same rule, that the whole of the produce must be insured, applies 
in the case of other kinds of prq^luce insured with the Institute, that 
pthe produce of gardens, market gardens, nursery gardens and vineyards. 
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However, in vieu of the variety of these products, a return of the difier. 
ent kinds of plants cultivated is not required, as m the case of other fartr,< 
but it suffices that the policy holder shall mention the total value of tht 
unnuaUrop and state for what amount he intends to insure it. Th;, 
amount must be equal to or less than the real value of the crop ; however 
it may not be less than one fifth of it, and in any case the policy holder 
has the right to correct the figures given for the value of the crop and the 
amrjuiit assured, ]novided he makes application to that effect before % 
tenth of .\ugust, that the farms have not yet suffered from hail in the 
in course and the alteration corresponds with the real value. Finally^ 
if the total value of the garden, market garden, nursery garden, or rint- 
yard produce to be insured exceeds 6,000 marks per ha., the Institute nuy 
demand that the policy holder shaU himself l>ear the half of the risk. 

Instead of requiritig every year a return of the produce to be injured, 
in 1866 the Institute was autliorized to allow policy holders of more than 
three years’ standing to continue insuring their produce for an averag, 
amount calculated on the returns of the previous years. This systtni, 
which was only applicable in the case of those crops, the yield of which 
most regular and not to the produce of greater value and most liable to 
suffer by hail, such as tobacco, hops etc., presented the advantage of 
ing the IManageiuent of the Institute the labour of calculating everv^ ye;.: 
the amount of insurance and the corresponding premium for all the poliey 
holders. 

But in practice it too often gave rise to controversies iu can- 
of losses, rendering the work of estimating the damage more complic- 
ated and more expensive ; therefore, recently it has been decided gradually 
to denounce the contracts passed in tliis way and to continue with the systc:ii 
of annual returns only. 

The insurance terminates, with the withdraw^al of the poUcy holder 
or with the denunciation of contract on the part of the Institute. Tk 
withdrawal and the denunciation only affect the next insurance year, aiid, 
as the insurance year begins on March ist., the declaration of witii- 
(Irawal must reach the Institute at least on the last day of Februar}'. It 
must be ])rcsentcd at the communal nilice on a special form. If the policy 
holder only intends to cease insuring some of his produce, he need not 
I)reseiit a declaration of withdrawal, he need only, in liis return for the 
year, cancel the particular produce on the list of crops to be insured. 

Denunciation on the part of the Institute is generally the conseqwuu 
of the policy holder not paying liis premiums when due and agaimt 
the decision in regard to it there is no appeal. 

If the policy holder does not withdraw and the Institute does iiC'. 
denounce contract, the insurance continues into the next year, witbo- 
any new declaration on the part of the contracting parties ; only the 
assured and the corresponding premium may change according to tut 
description of the crops sent Ijy the policy holder. It is rightly obsetveo 
in the rei>ort on the lull for the foundation of the Institute, that it ri 
able tliat the insurance should continue for several years, not only 
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the renewal of the contract entails an increase of work for the Institute, 
also because a certahi stability in tlie mnniber and class of the policy 
holders ^v^ll advance the objects of the insurance, without considering 
that the far^ner, once insured, need not pay a new entrance fee. 

(e) Payment of Premiums) System of Fixed Premiums; Reduction 
pr Policy Holders of Some Years’ Standing.— As already indicated, the 
hniniiuTis arc fixed for each commune in turn, in accordance with the class 
pirisk, established for the locality and the lialjility of the produce to suffer 
tv hail- Every \ear the classes of risks are considered and the Institute 
carefully examines every application for registration in a lower class of 
that reaches it before the first of January. I'or the calculation of 
till’ premiums, the communes of the kingdom are divided, as above said, 
pjTiong 5- classes of risks ; in each class the premium varies with the produce 
tr, l)e insured. 

The following table shows the eight classes of risks, among which the 
kinds of produce insured with the Institute are divided, with a view to 
their liabiht}^ to be injured by hail. The last class includes the most serious 
risks. The same table shows in what proportion to the principal produce 
the st'coiidar}' produce must be insured. 
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Classifkation oj the Produce Iimired with the Bavarian Institute. 


Kind of Produce 

of Risk 


I (jr;iss, Cl(j\xr, Miistatd, Cattle 
Pour! . 


Wheal, Harley 


Maize, lyiipinra, Buekv\htal 


Rye, Spelt, (lats, Mixed Cereals . 


Leguminous Plants (Peas, L'^'nLils, 
Beans, Veichcs), Mixed Cereals 
and T/:'gumiiu.ms Plants, 

.1 '■ 

I llocd Crops (Potatoes, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Beetroot [i;r Cattle 
Food and Sugar Beet, Turnips, 
Carrots); Cablxiges, Brusseds 
S])routs. 

Oleagiueus Plants (Colza and Poppy) 


Rules for the Insurance of Secondary Produce 


In CISC of two crops, it is presumed 

^ the first is second 

I of the assured value; in the ce.- 
three crops, the first is thr - , 

ond 

I 

i The Straw re])resi nts ■: 

I vallH'. 

i The Straw represent-^ '/j^th, of the 
value. 

; The Straw represents of the. assnii ; 

value. 

j The Straw represents 2/jQths. of the a«’jr : 

! value. 


! Compensation is only given in rcs]x'ct :o 
i the quantity and not to the quality d 
[ the produce. 


The Stalks represent Vio^^' 
value, 
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CMissification of the Produce Insured with the Bavarian IntstUute. 


Class 
f Risk 


Sind of Produce 


Rules for the Insurance ol Secondary Produce 


Millet, Miistuixi 


The Straw repiesetils assured 

value. 



Only the ITowers ave insured, the value 
of the Stalks as cattle food is not in- 
cluded, 


Oleaginous Plants (Colza and Poppy) I 
at the date ot the first threshing j 

I Textile I’laiits (Flax, Hemp). . . j 
ft 

Grass, Cattle Foods and Beetroo: 
j for Seed. 

I Vegetables, Stdad, Horse Radish, 
Rhubarb, Onions, Potatoes, Cu- 
cumbers, Turnips. 

Vines after the Flowering Season. 


Tobacco for Pipes 

Vines before the Flovcring Season. 

Tobacco for Cigars 


The Stalks represent ^/j^th. of the assured 
value. 

The Seed represents ^/joths. and the Fibre 
’/j^ths. of the assured value. 

The Seed represents ®/j^jths. and the Stalks 
^/jgfhs. of the assured value. 

For Horse Radish, Potatoes and Turnips, 
compensation is only given in consider- 
ation of quantity not of quality. 

They can only be insured from the fourth 
year after planting. The insurance only 
covers the grapes not the tendrils which 
must be separately insured, Compens- 
ation is given in respect to quantity not 
to quality. 


The same rules apply as in the case of 
vines after the Flow’ering Season. 
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This classification is also subject to continual revision on the 
of the Institute. For example, up to 1912, the second class include 
besides wheat and barlev also oats, but, as it was found that the 
suffered muoli more from hail than the other two crops, since 1912 
have Ix'cn included in the third class. Some plants, such as hops, toha^^. 
and vines, in certain cases, have to pay a higher premium.^ Hmycvc:,: 
the preiniuni is always fixech the farmer knows with certainty at the i 
Ix'giuning of the insurance year, how much the insurance is going r-/ 
cost him mid he will not have — as often happens in the case of private 
aiice business - to pay supplementary premiums at the end of the year. T'h 
amount of smdi supplementary premiums depends on the losses in the ye:;*; 
and therefore tlune is this di^adr'antage connected with them that the 
farmer in'^ured may be oliliged to pay a large supplementary prcnikm 
at a moment that maybe least eon\'enient for him. But in the ' 
of the ]la\'arian Institute the premium is fixed at the begiiiirhv 
of the itisurniice year and is therefore clue on the first of March ; iiowc'.v*, 
to facilitate iiavment, the law allows the amount it to be paifl 
seven or eight months after the beginning of the instirnuce year, tlntij 
ill October or Xovcml)er, when the harvest is gathered and the farra: i 
is more likcdy to have funds at his disposal. 

If the ])rodnce of joint owners is insured, the low makes the cn-pm 
prictors iointlv and severally liable for ])aynieiit of the premiums. 

Tlie premiums are collected by the district tax collectors or by commun- 
al collectors who undertake tt.) forward the amounts to the oflice of the 
district tax collectors. 

In the ]ximphlets issued by the Institute for purposes of advertis:- 
meiit we read ; “ hail insurance pnerniurns can never be low ; for the daraase 
done by hail to harvests is too frequent and too serious. The insurance 
societies, that are satisfied with jireniinms lower than those fixed by the In- 
stitute, damage their own repnitatiou and expose their tm mbers to serins 
risks. If in any district prominms arc always fixed too low in proporfiv 
to the risk, the other policy holders will suffer. The premiums of the 
Ba\'ariaii Institute can be as low as they arc, because its working expei]?ee 
especially its expenses for agencies, commission, dhddendsand proportioud 
pa.yinents a.re less than in tire case of private businesses. ” 

In 1013, the preniiums were on an average fixed at the rate of 1.73 
of the amount assured, while in the three preceding years 
the average proportion wars respectively 1,78, 1.76 and 1.65 %. 

1 hat the premiums are so low, in spite of the seriousness and frecpioncy 
of the liailstorms, is due to the subventions and fiscal exemptions, whici; 
will be mentioned below ; however, whoever desires to compare the 

pTemiums of the Bavarian Institute vdth those of other private busines?e.' 
should coiishler that the former, as a public institute, cannot select its risb 
like the ]irivate businesses, but must, within the limits we have indicated, 
accept the niaxiuium rates mentioned, as well as applications for insnnni^'- 
of farms situated in places most exposed to hailstorms. Besides, as tb 
State Institute can only exercise its action within the limits of the kdag- 
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dom of Bavaria, it finds it more difficult to pay the necessary compens 
ation for risks than the private societies. 

luiially, the fact must be kept in mind that in good years when hail- 
storms are least frequent, the Institute grants its])olicy Iiolders reductions or 
tdcilitations for payment of premiums. Thus in iqi2 and 11)13 the Manage- 
nicut of the Institute, with the consent of the Advisory Commission, and 
nf the Home Office, laid it down, — as was alreadv done in 1893, in 1895, 
in 1899 that the policy holders who in lli(> previous vear had not 
declared any losses and from the date of their first insurancc’had paid al- 
together more in premiums than they had recei\'ed in conqrensation, would 
h;we the right to a reduction of their prciniuins to the amount of i mark 
for e\’ery 50 inks, of the surplus for the year’s working, in case of their 
having been insured for at least three years and a rcductmn of 2 marks for 
^■\-ery 50 marks in case the insurance had lasted at least ten years.* These 
reductions will be entered to the credit of the policy holders against the 
payiiiciit of the next year's premium. 

In this way, the Institute reduces the cost of insurance especially for 
those inhabiting districts least exposed to suffer from hail, and those who, 
liy not declaring small lo.sses, occasion the Institute the least expenditure 
and who are really entitled to insurance at a lower rate. As we have ob- 
.^erved, the Institute grants these reductions only in good years, when 
it has been possible for the claims for losses occurring in the current 
year to be paid in full and the excess of the revenue over the expenditure 
suiliccs for the reductions. In 1912 these reductions amounted to 633,000 
marks, or 12 % of the amount of the annual premiums, and, in 1913, the 
Management of the Institute, considering that the reserve fund had been 
appreciably increased in recent y^ears, granted reductions on premiums 
to the amount of 430,000 marks. When it is not considered prudent to 
£[rant them, the surplus revenue is placed to the resen^e fund, which in 
[013 amounted to about 15,000,000 marks. 

(f) Declaration oj Loss .’ Estimation nj Danuv^e ; Examples for the Cal- 
■vlahon oj Claims, — In its pamphlets for purposes of advertisement 
he Institute recommends the policy holders after e^^ery storm, to visit 
ill ihcir holdings, even the most distant from their dwellings, to see if the 
uops have been damaged by hail. The law then provide.s that the loss 
^ust. be declared in time, that is, at latest within the second day follow- 
Kg that on which the hailstorm occurred. It is enough for the policy 
wider to advise the communal office verbally or in writing. 

The term of two days in which to declare the damage is held sufficient, 
ni Bavaria small and medium sized holdings predominate, so that 
^ days the proprietor or his representative can easily examine 
allow the prescribed period to pass without declaring his 
policy holder loses his claim to compensation, unless the delay 
not due to his negligence, of which tlie ilanagement of the Institute 
le judge. As the loss can be the more easily and accurately 
ed the earlier the expert is sent to the place of the disaster, strict 
are laid down for the declaration to be made without loss of time. 
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1 nf the policy holder will only justify delay, ij 

l<or example, (relation servant etc) to whom he could ej. 

there rvas no ,^7 Sn Ukewise, in case of his absenc; 

„,..t , 1 K. duty o making another person to assume 

Shtr ami r'l’digatrorrs towards the Institute and especially the duty 

‘T^omnum^autStfii" declaration to fte 

. ^ iu- t„.PMtv four hours even when there has been delay in 

IlS'rmK 'd the harvest is already 'fully mature, so that the estimation 
iil tlK iol' must be made at once, communieacion may be made by tele(;ra„:. 

iHlafalreadv been indicated that the poliev holder may appeal 
\rbilration Comimttce against the decision o the Institute wlienr. 

■lares Ins right to cornpeusatioii forfeited through delay rn declaring 1. 
ll'ss-for the purpose of speedy valuation, the term allowed for apyx-.l 

is alwiivs three (h>vs and ik> more. , i- + i a.* 

To' prevent declarations of slight losses leading to valuation expeiue 
out of pr« 5 K.itiou to the loss itself, it is laid down in the conditions of ia- 
snrance (.) that " no compensation is due for damage amounting to k. 
than six v>er cent of the amount assured, for that part of the fan: 
damaged " Inirllier the yiolicv holder is always bound to bear a certair. 
proportion of tlie loss himself; if the loss is from seven to mne per ce=: 
I,f the amount assure.l, he must pay 2 «„ himself ; if it is from ten t, 
nineteen per cent, he must pay 3 "d and so on; for every additional tea 
per cent he must pav i "n more. In the pamphlets issued In tli; 
Institute It is mentioned that it is to the interest of the ihAcv 
holders to prevent the declaration of los.ses of small importance, under 

six rier cent, and it is added that such declarations only injure the reput- 
ation of the’ coninume in regard to its risks, further, policy holders 
tiechuiii^ losses for which if is afterwards found no compensation is aiisb 
have lu !>eor the costs of valuation. 

Therefore, if the policy holder is persuaded, before the expert a^rly^■^. 
that tire damage is slight, he will be wiser to withdraw liis declaration, 
so as to save iiiinself the cost of the valuation. After every storm, tk 
mayor or his representative, together with experienced farmers, shou.^ 
visit I lie districts of the communal territory that ho ve suffered b\hai. 
so as to obtain in formation as to the damage suffered and prevent bpele^.' 
declarations. The Institute recommends the policy holders, in their own 
interest, to ask for this inspection. _ 

The claim to coiiipciisation is reduced when the produce is ahea } 
gathered iind stacked or when the period in wdiich the harvest insure.* 


(i) Tliv comlitions now in force were approved by law of 4th. April, 19^0, 
the previews conditious in several particulars, with the oVrjcct ol' offering those -C- ^ 

with tlie Institute the same security, as that granted by tlie Imperial law ol May 
on Insurance Contract in the policy holders of private insurance businesses workm? 
Germany . 
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eeneially gathered has elapsed ; in the case of hemp, osiers, flax and 
oiirden produce, compensation is not given, when they have been pulled. 

When the declaration appears justified, the Management of the In- 
stitute fixes a day for the visit of the expert, invites the farmer damaged, 
tlirough the communal authority, to be present and has the amount of the 
]o^s estimated by exj^rt judges. The experts are appointed by the Instit- 
ute, in agreement with the district administrations and chosen among the 
farnici'S of the neighbourhood ; in 1913 , as has been mentioned, 418 experts 
were employed ; they are not employees of the Institute, but. in order that 
the estimations may be made in uniform manner and to facilitate the visits, 
the Institute ma}' send one of its employees as commissioner with the expert. 

Sniiietimcs the final valuation is not made immediately after the storm 
]>nt only a little before the crops arrive at maturity, because only then can the 
fliect of the damage on the quality of the crop be accurntdy determined ; 
in these cases, the Institute arranges for a provisional examination, the re- 
^Ufts of winch are not c(jiiinnimcated to the policv holder so as not to raise 
baseless hopes of compensation. 

After the hailstorm, the jx)licy holder cannot, without the consent of 
the Management of the Institute, commence harvesting nor continue it 
l-efore the expert’s visit, and, in case of appeal, before the second examin- 
ation he may not make any change in the produce damaged. Only hops, 
tobacco, vines, hoed crops and garden produce must be treated after the 
hail storm just as if they had not been injured. Howe\^er, even as regards 
other crops, in urgent cases, when, a dela>- in harvesting would ('ause serious 
loss, the Institute may allow the produce to be gathered, provided there 
he left standing a portion, on every square yard, as a sample, or, if the 
harvest has already commenced before the hail storm, the land is left as it is. 

The expert must first of all establish the identity of the farm damaged 
with that insured, and for this the policy holder is obliged to show him the 
certificate given by the cadastre, for the farm in question : he must facil- 
itate access for him to the farm, furnish him with explanations of all the 
mctiiTistances relating to the ownership of the farm, the value of the pro- 
fhice and the amount of the loss. 

Tf from the examination it appears that the amount assured on the farm 
or nursery garden injured does not correspond with the real value of the 
produce, or with the total annual \deld of the farm or plantation, compens- 
is granted in accordance with the lowest figure. This provision will 
w understood, w hen we remember that insurance must not be a source of 
§3111 for the party insured, while if the amount assured were more than the 
I ue of the crops injured and compensation were given in accordance with 
amount assured, the policy holder would profit by the difference. Thus, 

' 50, ifthe amount assured were less than the real valueofthe produce dam- 
wo Iff according to the value, the policy holder 

gain as he would have savetl on the Dremiums, by transferring to the 
wute only a part of the risk. 

valuation are borne by the Institute ; only if the 
‘ 311 or compensation is refused, the costs are borne by the policy hold- 
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er 

the 


The Institute fixes the amount of coinpensataon due according t, 

results of the- examination; however, ^ may ask for a revision; 
similar y the polici holder has a right, within the term ofa week fron: 
tw'ettim-ofthe compensation, to ask fora second examination. It 
ike-; Iv iHvn mentioned that this second exanunation must he entruste-l 
't . -m c'x,«:rt chosen from a list established by the Advisory Commission and 
hk this charge cannot be entrusted to the c.xpert who made the first ir,. 
speed., Considering that the first expert may also ha ve been too generorn 

in hi- estirntion of the loss suffered and also because, after the nrst cxamii]. 
ation the crops may have improved, the laivlaysit down that the c„in- 
IKMisation fixed by the first expert may be not only confirmed or increasei 

bv the second but also reduced. a uv 

^ Tlie policy holder niav only appeal to the Arbitration CommissiDi] 
a^^ainst the decision of the* second expert within the term of^a fortnight, 
bnless the amount of compensation is increased, the cost of the second 
examination must lie borne by the policy holder. 

Hail insurance is one of the branches of insurance in which frauds ate 
least easy. Yet the law dechires that whoever is condemned for defrauding 
or attJmptin^^ to defraud the Institute in the matter of compensation shai; 
forfeit all his claim. TIk^ right to compensation cannot be transferred nn: 
pledged ; so the claim can onlv 1x! paid, to the person wlio, at the moment d 
the hailstorm, was registered as a policy holder of the Institute. 

If a farm previfuisly damaged b}" hail again suffers by it, the total 
is estimated, without account being taken of the estimate made on occasior: 
of the first storm. On the other hand, u hen the storm occurs at the beginning 
of the season and the farms damaged must be cultivated a second time, 
the compensation may be reduced, in view of the profits the policy holder 
may still make. 

The principad duties of the policy holder, which if he fails to accomplisb 
thi'ongli his o\\n fault he loses his right to compensation, are summarise-l 
follows by von Haag, in his comment on the law for the foundation of the 
Institute : (i?) duties pre^dous to loss incurred : to indicate accurately in 
the annual return what farms he intends to insure, to insure at least all lii^ 
cereal crops, or all of the separate kinds of produce he insures ; to indicate 
in his ret.urn whether the crops he intends to insure have already sriltcici^ 
by hail in the year in course ; (6) duties after loss incurred ; not to make any 
change with regard to the produce injured by hail; to observe the pro 
scrii itions of tlie Institute with respect to gathering the produce of the soil cr 
not ; to fuTiiish the expert with all the information required for estimaunc 
the damage. 

In the pamphlets published by the Institute, we find the follow'ing^^' 
amples, in explanation of the methods adopted by the Institute for 
paying claims. 


I. — Gnj.vs. Clover, Cattle Foods. Two Cuttings. Number of Hap : 

(<«) The wdiole area of the farm (loo %) is damaged by hail ; 

{b) The revenue of the farm is 250 mark? ; it is presumed that tlie 
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cutting damaged has a value of six tenths of the amount assured, 
nnaely 150 mks. 

(c) On this first cutting, the loss amounts to 40 %. 

(f/) In virtue of the conditions of insurance, there is a reduction of 
„ 0 , that is 6 % of the loss is not to be comperisated. 

[e) Compensation is therefore due for 34 % of the loss, that is 34 % 
1,4 150 marks or 51 marks. 


II _ Wheal, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mixed Number of Map: 1,241. 

(rt) The entire area of the farm (100 %) is injured by hail ; 

(6) The revenue from the whole farm is 360 inks ; the straw represents 
s tlis. of the assured amount. 

(c) On 7 io value insured on the grain the loss is shown as 

(jj and on the total revenue of 360 inks., it becomes . . . 45.5 % 

( )ii 't iu ths. of the value assured on the straw, the loss is shown 
as 15 % and on the total yield of 360 mks., it becomes . . 10.5 % 

Altogether ... 56 % 

(tf) In virtue of the insurance conditions, 7 % of the loss is not 
coni|jensated ; 

(e) Compensation is, therefore, due for 49 % of the loss, which, on 360 
mks., will be 176 inks. 


III. — Hoed Crops, Cabbages, Hops, Tobacco, Grapes. 

Number of Map : 1,242. 

[a] Only half the area of the farm (50 %) suffers by hail ; 
ib) The entire area gives a revenue of 300 mks; the area damaged, 
150 mks ; 

(c) On this revenue of 150 marks, the loss is 60 % ; 
id) In virtue of the conditions, 8 % of the los? is not compensated ; 
(e) Compensation is therefore due for 52 % of the loss and on 150 
this is 78 marks. 

As we have said , the percentage of the area of the whole farm damaged 
h), the total revenue of the farm itself {h ) , and the percentage of the loss of re- 
vfcniie (c), are fixed in accordance with the reports of the experts. In calcul- 
fiting the proportion of the loss (c), fractions of less than Vio ths. are not 
considered, while fractions of 7io or more are counted as whole 
niinibers. Finally, it is observed that, in the payment of claims (e), amounts 
Cl less than 50 pfennig are not counted, while amounts of 5C0 pfennig or 
Tiore are counted as one mark. 

As a rule, payment of compensation is made in October or November, 
latest in December. In 1908, a desire was expressed in the Bavarian 
; that payments should begin to be made in Septemlier, since the 
: knuers have special need of ready money at that season for the purchase of 
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1.U t-E£>r E'lTul it was observed that hail storms are not 
seeds. But ou the hanch it 

in September .iiid . ujanted facilities for the payment of premiuns 

inautuiun ease' the Institute is authorized to grant ad- 

raJces”t-'thrpoHcv.linld«,^: the amounts from the claii* 

State subvention aivi 

^ nnt iflaced to the reserve fund, do not sufet 

;!r,vf rtril'inrfn bill, the latter may be reduced. But with this i«. 
shall (k-al in the following section. 
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I. mutual agricultural accident insurance societies. 


sources: 

],.VA OF UKCEMBER 24TH., 1903 ON ACCIDENr>^ IN WORK. 

Cai«e COMMUNE d’assurance des Cultivateurs beeges et l’ assurance agricole Rnpport 
au Stale exercise social - duicr janviei au 31 dcccmbre 191 3 -presenteaux assembles 
geiierales du 5 mars 1914 par Em. Vlicbcr^^h, profcsscur a FUniversitede Eouvaiii (Comwon 
insurance Society of the Belgian Farmers and the A-ricuUural Insurance Socuiy. Report on 
ikeeim workins year,- January ist.-December 31.?/., 1913, - before the General 
MectuK of March 5th,, 1914 by Em. Vlieber^i, Professor of the Vimerstiy of Louvain) 


\ I. Notes on the oroanizatton op insurance against accidents 

IN WORK. 


Insurance against accidents in work in Belgium is regulated by law of 
December 24th., 1903, which lays down the principle of the employer's li- 
aijihty. This, as far as concerns agricultural accidents, applies to three kinds 
ot farms : to those of any size whatever on which engines worked by 
machinery arc used, forestry undertakings, and farms on which not less than 
three workmen are habitually employed. But even other employers, to 
’diorn the law does not apply, may subject themselves to it voluntarily: knd 
tins IS done by the owners of small farm.s, market gardens, flower gard- 
m etc. * 

^ Ihe labourer, victim of an accident occasioning temporary total dis- 
for a period of more than one week, has a claim to a daily allowance 
% of his wages. 

^ ^ In case of partial disability following a state of total disability, the vic- 
has u claim to 50 % of the difference between the wages he was receiv- 
^ ‘^prcrioiis to the accident and what he may receive before he is completely 

' partial disability is permanent, the victim may claim 
F amount of 50 % of his wages for the whole of his life. 

death, an amount of 75 frs, must be paid for funeral 
'iecftlT oases a pension of 30% of the annual wages of the 

must be paid to his heirs. 
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The niAAter niav l>e exempted from payment of compensation, if !,, 
ine ma.icr _ .in-nrirp society or a mutual society to pavit ■ 

contracts with the society. . If this cimro!; 

in that case the it^a ha be bound to contribute to the format!.,, 

,s not cone!^. , other provision-, 

of a gi\aT;uit^c . ‘ the claims This reserve fund is precisth 
ensure the e^vntua ™ due. in case the employ, 

ititended to guaiai o ^ . f(^riiied by means of special contnb- 

b;;::‘ ;idC:v-e::^>0-'m.Td the system adopted^,: 

Twlintind t^milccTcieties founded for the purpose arc styted f: 

some of the persons 

in ...neullure nameb.' the labourers, it has been necessary to form, l.v tt, 
ulebf tliese, muluai insurance societies for the other classes engage! 
tlnns and Ua Me to accidents bnembers of the master s family, temimr;, 

kL))t)Uror'^ children etc.), , • i ■ 

Txpical i-xamples of the two kinds of mutual agricultnrnl societies ir,- 

dicated aliove are tlic Cm's.sa Commmi^ d' Assimnce des CullivaUnnlni,,! 
and tlic.lsvimnicC-lcooViiia. founded in [906 by the free agrieultt.ral least.;:- 
of Uelgium. 


§ 2. Tin; - cAissi; commu.ne d’asstikaxck i.es_ cui.tivateuks BEWtEs 
AXl) THK " ASSUKAXCH AG-ltlCOI.K IN IQ^d- 

The Cdiss'cComiHime d' Assurance des CnUivakurs Beiges, formed to un- 
dertake accident insurance in cotrforuiity with the law of 1903, has its lieai: 
(piarters at hoiiviiin at the Borenbond office. 

On IXvciuucr 31st.. 1913, it had issued 9,377 policies in an area i‘i 
I57,28 i()a iia. corresponding wllli wages to the amount of 8,252,24^1^- 
lii that year there were 2,858 accidents, distributed as follows, acconm 
to llKir seriousness : 

Accidentscausiugdisability for less than 8 days .... 

0 b .1 ,) between 8 and 14 days. . 

i> >' h .« between 15 and 30 days . 

>1 rt )' » hetween i and 6 months 

» 11 H i) over 6 months 

t> » permanent disability 

Mortal acciiients 


425 


991 

34-7^ 

987 

j 4‘3;1 

367 

I2.bf 


U.e; 

05 

•; 2t 

18 

U.ffi 
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accidents were divided as follows; in reference to their causes. 


% 

Carts. .... 4.72 

Horses g.6o 

Horned Cattle ... 3.88 

Dogs 0.21 

^Machines used at the Farmhouse . 3.67 

Machines use in the Fields 0.56 

Falls of Persons 29.39 

Falls of Implements and other Things 6.82 

Blows 4.02 

Strains . 3.15 

Sharp Xniplenients . 5.81 

iliscellaneous .... 28.17 


Accidents, therefore, are most frequently due, not as commonly believed 
the use of machinery, but to falls. In this respect, Belgian statistics 
ree mtli those of other countries. 

In 1913 the claims paid by the Cah^e commune amounted to 290,087,80 
The year closed with a balance of 117,996.25 frs. placed to the reserve 
id ivith the object of reducing the premiums in future years (i). 

But, as has been observed, the accident insurance provided by the law 
December 25th., 1903 was absolutely insufficient, as the law only provid- 
for tiie insurance of accidents to labourers and took no account of the 
ler classes of persons employed on the farm. To make up for the de- 
ieiicy, a new mutual society was founded, the Assurance Agricole, to 
:ure the farmers or the members of their families against accidents and 
make profusion for cases of legal hability. 

The Assurance Agricole, which has been working since 1906, has like- 
sc made considerable progress. On December 31st., 1913, it had is- 
A 20,790 policies, for an area of 263,005.63 ha. and corresponding with 
amount of wages equal to 6,780,589 frs. Small farmers, to whom the law 
1903 does not apply, insure wdth it. 

Ill the course of 1913, 2,089 policies were issued and 3,038 accidents 
dared. Of these 2,597 were classified as follows, according to their se- 
»ss : 

% 

rodents causing disabihty for less than 8 days . . 196 7.54 

» >> » between 8 and 14 days 766 29.49 

)i « between 15 and 30 day^s 1,026 39-53 

)' )> )) l^etween r and 6 months 530 20.40 

parmanent disability 67 2.58 

accidents . 12 0.46 

regard to the system of contributions to the reserve funds made by the policy 
the mutual accident insurance societies, see the article by Prof. Vlieberghof the Uni- 
rT t^ouvain on 'Agricultural Accident Insurance in Belgium”, published in the number 
’5 Biiiietiix fof February, 1914. 
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Xhcsc 3ccidcnts mciy be classed ss toUows in respect to tiieir csu5f^. 


% 

Carts 5-01 

Horses ^^-^3 

Horned Cattle 7 -62 

Dogs 

pigs ^'39 

Machinery used at the Farmhouse 2.12 

Machinery used in the F'ields t.12 

Falls of Persons 27.76 

Falls of Implements and other Things 4.04 

Bruises 4-54 

Strains . 6.31 

Sharp Implements ^^47 

Bicycles • 0-54 

Miscellaneous Causes 16.29 


In 1913, the cases in which the employer was legaUyliable were 441; ,yj 
of them were accidents to persons and 352 accidents causing injury to thiup. 

From the balance sheet of the society for the year 1913 it is seen tLr 
the claims paid amounted to 190,352.16 frs. and that the accounts were 
closed with a balance of 69,789.20 frs. This balance, as in the caseoftlie 
Caisse commune above dealt with, is distributed among the policy bolder 
in proportion to the premiums paid and entered to their private account? 


2. MISCETTANEOUS NEWS. 


Legality constituted mutual aid .societies on December 3Tst., iQt 
- In Belgium, mutual aid societies are regulated by law of June 23^'^ ' 
1894. completed by law of :\laTch 19th., 1898. By the law of 1894, they may 
be founded for the purpose : (a) of insuring the members and their feff- 
ilies temporary assistance in case of sickness, infirmity or the birth of dii’'-' 
reii ; {b)^ of providing for funeral expenses ; (c) of granting subsidies t'" 
the families of deceased members ; of facilitating the registration of 
members and their families in the General Savings and Pension Society- 
The recognised societies enjoy special fiscal exemptions and receiu 
special subsidies from Government. Thus, the Department of Indnstu 
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ad Labour grants them a subsidy towards their first installation, amount- 
ruT to between 125 and 200 frs., besides a premium for the regular keeping 
/Ibeir accounts. A subsidy is also granted to the Federations for the in- 
^ction of affiliated societies. 

On December 31st., 1913. there were in Belgium 9,554 recognised 
riutual aid societies (i), di\dded as follows, according to their object : 


T.i^BLE I. — Mutual Societies Recognised on December 31SL, 1913. 


Provinces 

Sickness etc. 

Insurance Societies 

Pension 

Societies 

Special Societies 

Total 

nv«. n) 

1138 

478 

59 

875 

- 

621 

746 

84 

1,451 

Idaiuicrs 

380 

437 

48 

S65 

.r'. Fliaidcrs 

518 

889 

74 

1,481 

1 

799 

1 891 

48 ! 

' 1,738 

j 

669 

656 ' 

I 

B 356 

mb'urg 

128 

280 

7 1 

' 415 

isinibourg 

no 

422 

G 

538 

..wiir 

393 

443 

9 

S35 

Total . . . 

3,956 

5,232 

36G 

9,554 


The Belgian mutual aid societies generally only grant subsidies to 
heir sick members for a period of from three to six months, after which 
;iie member has only his own resources on which to rely. But the problem 
- disablement, too serious for a single society to deal with, may be faced, 
greater probability of success, by a union of societies. This is the 
ngin of the reinsurance societies which are associations of mutual so- 
cieties formed to guarantee the members of the latter assistance in case 
i'i prolonged sickness, beginning from the day on which the assistance 
by the mutual society ceases. 

The members of the societies affiliated to the reinsurance bank pay the 
•2tter a special contribution through the local mutual sickness society. This 
’^'■^ftibution is generally twenty centimes a month and gives claim to a franc 
day. 

In the following table we give figures showing the increase in the number 
'^siirance societies between 1907 and 1913. 


K iss/ 


■' Revue dii Travail {no, 6, March 31SI., 1914), published by the Labour Office of the 
'oni of Belgium, Department of Industry and Labour. 
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Tabi^e II. — Disability Societies. 


PrQviocti 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

7 




5 

9 

9 

n 

12 

13 

16 

Wi-st 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

10 

Iviisl i'l.iiiiltrs 

7 

8 


12 

13 

15 


ILiijKiilt 

14 

H 

' ^5 

19 

22 

22 

22 



9 

10 

1 11 

9 ■ 

10 

10 

10 

I^imboui,, 

I 

I 1 

I 

i I 

I 

r : 

2 

I,ux( luboui K 

2 

! 2 

I 2 

i ^ 

2 

1 ^ 

3 

Xinmif 

5 

5 

; 6 

1 ^ 

7 

1 " . 


Tdlril . . . 

5 ^ 

3 ^ 

1 

74 

i ^ 

8b 1 

n 


■Resides these societies, to a large extent State subventioned, there air 
in Belgium federations, providing for the protection of the material ai,. 
moral interests of the adherent societies. Their number on Deeeinbrr 
■7Tst., 1913 was 179 (103 in 1906) distributed as follows per province: 
Hainaut 35, East Elanders 32, Brabant 28, Liege 26, West Elanders 2j 
Antwerp 15. Xarnur 10, Limbourg 6, Luxembourg 4. 



NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


GERMANY. 


t'KAYi^CHER (Dr. Alfred), Insurance Inspector of the Imperial Office lor Supervision of 
Private Insurance; Eandwirtschaftliche Versicherukg. ITagel und Viehver- 
sjcheruxG. {AfiricuUural Insurance. Hail and Livestock Insurance). Insurance 
I^ibrary. Published by Prof. Dr. Alfred Manes. Volume V. Berlin 1914. Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler and Son. 8vo. IX -j- 167 pages. 

The Insurance Library, published by Professor Alfred Manes, pro- 
poses to issue a series, at once scientific and popular, of manuals and guides 
to the study of every branch of private and social insurance. In accord- 
ance with this programme the above work of Dr. Fratzcher gives an account 
Dl the German hail and livestock insurance system with some particulars 
in regard to these two branches of insurance in other countries. 

Hail and livestock insurance are branches of insurance essentially agri- 
:iiltural, as the policy holders are almost exclusively farmers and the crops 
md livestock insured are in an eminent degree agricultural products. 
Fire, life and employers' liability insurance are, on the contrary, branches 
R'hich, although they are of great importance for agriculture, also benefit 
other classes of the population. 

However, there is a considerable differenoe between hail and livestock 
insurance, precisely because of the natural conditions in which they ori- 
ginate. The author therefore naturally deals with the two branches 
s^:parately, bringing into relief the general conditions and principles as well 
the practical organization of each. 

In the first part of his work devoted to hail insurance, he begins with 
a few remarks on the kind of loss caused by hail, giving also a brief historical 
account of this kind of insurance. He then studies the various forms in 
''bell it has been organized and the legal basis and technical principles 
hail insurance. 

In the second part he deals with livestock insurance, dividing the sub- 
ject into two branches, insurance against the death of livestock and insur- 
of butcher’s beasts. In this part also he gives a sketch of the legis- 
-hon in connection with the fight against epidemic cattle disease. In the 
Jiai considerations, at the end of each part of the work, the author exa mines 
^ nnture development of hail and livestock insurance dealing moreespeci- 
^ith the question of insurance by the State. 
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(Dr, ALFRED), Insurant Inspector of the Imperial Office for the Supervfe,, 

1 RATZ , . . p.j, rtRTLlCHEVlEHVERSICHERttNGSWESEN IM K6NIGREICH Pr£,., 

ir'Tltrf'rfc rv Local AssocuHons v. IKe Kin, cion, of Pruc.a.). 

r h Pni^han Roy.G College of Rural Economics (Koniglich Prcussisches u, .. 
at,oasoflhe meou^. Royu g P,„I Pa, ey. flvo.48 pages, 

Okfmomii'-Kolk-uiuim} No, 14. — 19^4. 


Ovviiio to the need of permament supervision over livestock insured ani 
in order to\eep down working expenses, the business of livestock ms, .ran,., 
S carried on with greatest advantage by small loca associations, Ife, 
develop above all in districts where the farms are small or of moderate sue. 
In the case of Prussia we have now general statistics on the local live- 
stock insurance associations published in the above study by Dr, Fran 
zcher based ou the results of an enqmry earned out by the Prusai;:, 
Rovai College of Rural Economics, The prinapal part of this pampfe 
consists of tables giving for all the administrative districts of the Kingdom 
of Prussia the number of the local livestock insurance associations, fe 

manner in wWch each meets its expenses, the number and species of an, airU 

insured, the amounts assured, the amounts of premiums to be paid, dai;;;- 
graiited, working exiienses and reserve funds formed, ^ 

These statistics are preceded and followed by very interesting cons:- 
erations on the historical development of livestock insurance and the leg;:, 
and technical organization of the local livestock insurance associations 
Prussia, Another cliapter deals with the union of local associations ihm 
regional federations so as to balance each others’ risks. 


ITAI,Y. 


C-\TTKnni‘ DELLh: Trevidenza. I'fficio nazlonalc di a.T-.di'.lf nza e d’i.spezionc- conlabiii. 'T’' ' 
Li'durcships. .\nHanal Bureau for Assistance and hispectivn of Accoimts). MiUm, e':- 


This pamphlet is published by the National League of Co-operati'.c 
Societies and Italian federation of Jdutual Aid Societies. It conta:- 
the rules and regulations of the local bureaux for assistance and iiispectK-- 
of accounts, founded for the service of the co-operative and mutual 
societies ; a list of the local bureaux and their staff, a description ui 
organization and administration of the bookkeeping of the bureaux, i- 
structioiis for their work and many model forms for the legal bookkeepi- 
of the co-operatiA'e societies. 
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ACN'I (C) = Alcuxe Considerazioni intorno Ar> xrs eventuale csttervento dello Stato 
>:elle Assicurazioni contro I danni della Grandine Considerations in repaid lo 
Everdual Intervention of the State in the Matter of Hail Insurance). Milan, 1914. Pre^ 
of the Mutual Hail Insurance Society; 29 pp. 


In this interesting pamphlet the author first of all briefly refers to 
lie studies commenced in 1886 by M. C. Ferraris on hail insurance and the 
,art the Government should take in the foundation of mutual hail 
ocieties. He then mentions the session of the Social Insurance and Thrift 
:ouncil on April 5th., 1913, under the Presidency of Senator Bodio, the 
ecisions of which showed the necessity of founding, under the auspices 
jid with the assistance of the Government, an institution strictly mutual 
Q character in all the regions of Italy insuring against hail all the agricul- 
produce that should be insured. 

He also mentions the studies made by the International Institute of Agri- 
ulture with the object of obtaining definite statistics in regard to the 
:auses, intensity and frequency of hail storms, and not yet brought to 
L conclusion. 

The author mentions the striking example of the Societe Suisse Grele 
Sftiss Hail Society), which, since 1880, the year in which it began working 
indonly insured a small amount, has increased its business up to 70,000,000 
IS. in 1912, corresponding with of the whole agricultural produce of 
Switzerland that can be insured. According to him, the progress made by 
:his society is due (i)to low premiums ; and (2) to the support of the State 
vliich grants subventions through the different cantons and exempts the 
3olicy holders from charges on the policies. 

In this way, the Societe Suisse Grele has succeeded iu excluding all 
)ther insurance societies, which enables it : (i) to be the sole National 
Institute ; (2) to fix minimum premiums ; and {3) insure almost all the 
produce cultivated (cereals, cattle foods, potatoes, straw^ vegetables, fruit, 
grapes and tobacco) . 

In bringing forward this example the author does not propose the im- 
mediate abohtiou of all hail insurance societies, many of which, even if 
they have a capitaHstic basis, have been able in a manner deserving of praise 
to unite the interest of the share holders and the policyholders, but the 
foundation of a National Hail Insurance Institute to eliminate naturally, 
tn the space of a certain number of years, the societies competing against 
as their work, by their very nature, would become superfluous or would 
present no further advantage. 
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CONSOI.IDATION OF LANDED PROPERTY {BESITZFESTIGUNG) 
IN PRUSSIA BY THE ACTION OF THE STATE. 

OFFIClAIv SOURCES ; 

BEGRti-VDUNG ZUM EnTWURP DBS GeSETZES BETREFFEND StARKUNG DES DeETSCHTUMS IN 
EiNiGEN Uandesteilen, vom 26. JuNi 1912. Drucksache N* 334 des preussischen Hauscs 
der Abgeordneten, 21. I^egislaturperiode , V. Session 1912, (Riasons Advanced for the 
Bill of June zbth., 1912, on the Reinforcement of the German Element in Some Parts of the 
Kingdom. Act N° 334 of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 21st, Parliament. 5/A. 
SfiJion, 1912). 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Altrock {Ur. von} : EntsdnUdung des landlichm Gmndbesitzes [Dismortgaging of Farms)., 
Handwdrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 3. Auilage. Band III. Jena, 1909. 

BESITZFESTIGUNG IN DER PrOVINZ SCHLESIEN UNTER MiTWIREUNG DER SPAR-UND DARIEHNS- 
KASSEN. [Consolidation of Landed Property in Silesia with the Help of the Loan and 
Savings Banks). N“ 21. Berlin. Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftspresse. 
November 15 th., 1913. 

BESITZFESTIGUNG IN SCHLEswiG-IIoLSTEiN. [Consolidation of Landed Property in Schleswig- 
Holstein). Zentralblatt der lyandwirtschaftskajiunern, October 6th., 1910. N® 40. 

Dietrich (Dr, Albert) : Entschuldung des landwirtschaftHchen Besiizes in Posen imd Wesl- 
preussen. [Dismortgaging of Farms in Posen and West Prussia). Jahrbuch der Boden* 
reform. 9, Band. i. Heft. January 30th., 1913, pp. 9-32. Berlin. 

Die Brsitzfestigung [Consolidation of Landed Property). Ostland, Jahrbuch fur ostdent- 
schelnteressen, i. Jahrgang, 1912, pp. 156-164. 2. Jahrgang 1913. pp. 215-225. Eissa 

Dl’RCaiijHRUNG DES STAATLICHEN BeSITZFESTIGUNGSVEEFAHRENS IN OSTPREUSSEN. [Ex- 
mhon of the W ork of Consolidation of Landed Property by the State in East Prussia). Archi v 

^ urinnere Kolonisation, November, 1913. pp. 66-67, Berlin. 

(Regicrungsrat) : Die Tatigkeit der Deutschen Mittelstandskasse in Posen imd dei 
^entschen Bauembank in Danzig. [Work of the German Bank for the Middle Classes in 
««« and the German Agricultural Bank in Danzig). Archi v fiir innere Kolonisation, 
anuary, 19J2, pp, 131-140 and December, 1913. pp. 88-96, Berlin. 
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CESCJaFTSBERiarr der DErtsciiEx mittelstaxt^skasse zu Posen. {Report on the Work-^,, 
of the German Bank for the Middle Classes at Posen). Working year, 1512-1913. 
ist. — Decetntxr 31st.). 

Nachweisuno des uurch Vkrmitteluxg her deotschek Bauernbank FijR Westpreessen 
G, M. B. H, zu DAN2IO, IM Besitz gefestigtex landlichex Grgndbesitzes. ( Rep .^^ 
of ike Farms Consolidated by means of the German Agricultural Bank at Datij;.- 
March 31SI., i 9 n 'aud March 1914. 

§ I, - The problem of dismortgaging l.anded property. 

One of the inos^t important problems for the agricultural policy of today 
Is that of dismortgaging landed property. Credit is indeed justified in 
agriculture, just as in commerce and industry and in all countries in which 
the system of monetary exchange and of credit has been applied to agricit 
ture \i incontestably contributes largely to agricultural process. Credit 
a ffords competent farmers the possibility of attaining economic independence 
even without their possessing much capital, as well as of increasing 
the yield of their farms by means of useful improvements. Without the 
aid of credit, it would have been impossible to make practical application 
of agricultural science and technique so generally and so rapidly as has been 
done in recent decades. 

Only if the mortgage on the farm is a consequence of bad management 
or generally unfavourable conditions, and if recourse is had to credit for 
ends that are not economic, can there be any danger of its swallowing up 
a large part of the profits and gradually bringing the landowner to miu, 
But if in any country there is a considerable extension of the mortgage debt 
on land, it becomes a danger for the vState, the strength and prospeniy 
of which essentially depend on agriculture thriving and advancing as well 
as on the well being and permanence of the agricultural population. Fora 
long time, therefore, governments and the organizations for the pms 
tectiou and representation of agricultural interests have sought for mear.- 
to arrest the constant increase of the mortgage indebtedness of landed 
property, and, where necessary, to promote the gradual dismortgagii.? 
of it. As the conditions are so wide spread, these attempts are of inter- 
national importance and deserve the greatest attention in view of the 
<Ufficulties in carrying them out. 

In Germany, it is chiefly in the Eastern provinces of Prussia that agiv 
cultural land is extensively mortgaged (i). |This is due partly to the 1:11- 


(i) The Prussian Statistics of laud charges for 1902, showing the mortgage and 
debts on .'ill agricultural and forest holdings having a net revenue, as shown in the cadaMf; 
{Grundstenerreinertra'^), of at least 60 marks, do not probably correspond with preseat e.'i- 
ditions. It ts to be observed that , ou an average, the debts on landed estate at that clateiu^' ■ 
Prussia amounted to 32.8 %, in East Prussia to 46,8 % and in Posen to 42.6 % of the valu^ -’ . 
the laud and capital. These three provinces, thus, showed the highest figures for the ! 

State, for which the average is estimated at 26,4 %, Of course, in some special cases, the I 

were far higher. 
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favourable economic conditions of these provinces ; but also partly to two 
other concomitant causes : the great rise in the price of land, due to special 
circumstances, and the frequency of the transfer of land. Especially in 
the pro\dnces in which there is keen competition between Germans and 
Poles for the possession of the soil the prices are excessively high and there 
lias been consequently a general instability of ownersliip. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that the first attempts at a practical 
solution of the problem of dismortgaging were made in these provinces. 

A measure of a general character was the promulgation of the law of 
August 20th., 1906 for the admission of a maximum limit of mortgage indeht- 
(Verschuldmgsgrenz) for farm lands and forests under cultivation. 
By this law, attempt was made to limit the burdens on land, establishing that 
at the request of the owner of the holding a provision may be inserted in 
the land registers fixing a maximum limit of charges : so as to make it 
inpossible for the mortgages on it to exceed a certain limit. The law first 
ame into force in East Prussia, West Prussia and Posen; and by decree 
of Alarch 5th., 1913 was extended to the other Prussian provinces. 
It will, however, in any case, only be applied on a siiiall number of 
holdings, since the establishment of a limit to the mortgage indebtedness 
makes the sale of a holding more difficult and reduces its commercial value 
as well as the mortgage security when the inheritance is divided. 

Besides this, the fixing of a limit of mortgages is not sufficient alone to 
settle the question of dismortgaging, since, in this way, the imposition of 
tature burdens is indeed prevented, but those existing are not reduced : the 
problem is essentially one of the organization of agricultural credit. In 
relation to this, almost everywhere there are very great difficulties : often 
s holding is in danger not merely through the amount of the charge, but, 
and especially, through its form. Private mortgage loans as a rule are made 
St high interest, are repayable on demand and generally are to a verv large 
degree divided among various debtors. The sudden demand of a creditor 
: ior repayment of the amounts lent may ruin a farmer, if he cannot 
'and another person to lend to him in time. 

An improvement of these conditions can only be obtained by extending 
t;ie system of redeemable mortgages, the most convenient form of agricul- 
tural land credit. Certainly a great difficulty is presented }}y mortgage debts 
exceeding the limits fixed for their loans by the Ivandschaften and similar 
’•-stitutes of credit of general utility . The work of dismortgaging depends 
'iseutially on the possibility of finding an efficacious means for overcoming 
this difficulty. In addition to this, suitable measures are required to prevent 
I tii; formation of new pernicious burdens. Above all, the need of 
I'^mporary credits, which hitherto has been very often satisfied by the unsuit- 
means of land credit and therefore easily led to the imposition of 


^ >;Sei^ the Report on the carrying out of the law of August 20th., 1906, on the admission 
^ ‘Blit to mortgages ou holdings cultivated as farms or forests. Act 73 of the Ptusshin 
^mbtr of Deputies : 21st. Parliament, 5th, Session, 1912. 
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new burdens, must, at first, be left to be supplied by the agricultural 
organizations for personal credit well developed in Germany for the purpose 
All the various land credit organizations are sure to develop a commoa 
action to assist in the solution of the complex and difficult problem. 
The loan and savings banks would have a specially important part to 
play, and their assistance seems indispensable for the successful reahsatioc 
of the work, both on account of their perfect knowledge of the person^] 
situation of their members and their profound knowledge of the loc" 
conditions. In regard to the discussions on tliis subject, we shall contei- 
ourselves with referring our readers to the Acts of the Congress of German 
Co-operative Associations (Dentscher Landwirtschaftlicker Genossenschajhia^!} 
held in 1907 and the third International I^ederal Congress of Co-operative 
Associations held at Baden-Baden on May 20th. and 2iEt., 1912. 

As already indicated, with regard to the question of dismortgagiup 
land it is of prime importance to eliminate second mortgages and substitute 
them by personal credit at short maturity granted by the co-operative 
societies. But since the liberation of the farms from other mortgages already 
existing necessarily requires investments at long maturity, the PrussiaD 
Government has provided that the rural loan and savings banks may un- 
dertake the task without prejudice to their fluidity. The recent increa^ 
of the share capital of the Central Bank of the Prussian Co-operative ^ocl- 
etks{Preussische Central-Genossenschafta-Kasse) from 50,000 to 75,000 mark 
in accordance with the law of July 13th., 1909, had really for its principal 
object to increase the credit of the federal banks which provide means for 
the affiliated co-operative societies for dismortgaging and see that certain 
general principles are observed. However, the rural loan and savings banks 
have not displayed any considerable independent action in this field. 

Except for the work of dismortgaging undertaken by the East Prussia 
Landschaft in 1908, for which dismortgaging loans {Entschuldungsdarklm:} 
were granted to farrners who consented to the registration of the mortgage 
limit as security against the formation of new burdens, the only efficacious 
action carried out in Prussia against the debt on land was that for the cofr 
sohdation of landed property iBc 3 ii 2 fesiigung)m some provinces, for which 
the State itself supplies the funds. However, as we shall see, the loan and 
savings banks, even in this connection, render valuable services. 


§ 2. Object of the consoudation of i^anded property 
AND PROCEEDINGS FOR ITS PRACTICAL REALISATION. 

The consolidation of landed property was first organized in the pro- 
uiices of U est Prussia and Posen and really in connection with the work 
r tne toiomsation Commission (Ansiedlmgskommission), of which wc 
ave already treated in a previous number of this Bulletin (i). jTliis Com- 
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ixiission, founded in 1886, has for its dutv to attract peasants and agricultural 
labourers from every part of the German Empire to reinforce the German 
element in those provinces. The efforts of the Commission, however, have 
been partly frustrated, especially as numerous German holdings have recent- 
|v passed into the hands of Poles. It was soon clearly seen that the 
^veakening of the German element was chiefly due to the heavy charges on 
traded property and the insufiiciency of credit, especially for loans in excess 
of the limit of the absolute guarantee. As a remedy for this instability of 
Crennan property, what is called Besitzfestigung was introduced into Posen 
in 1904 and into West Prussia in 1906. 

Besitzfestigung means the transformation of mortgaged holdings 
into Kentengiiter, with at the same time the dismortgaging of the land. 

a result of these operations, the numerous private mortgages, which 
trenerally pay high interest, are terminable at the will of the creditor and 
are not repaid in instalments, may be converted into loans that may be 
extinguished at lower interest and are not terminable at the will of thecred- 
iitor. Tills is accomplished in the first place by means of a loan made by the 
\Unhcliaft or some other public credit institute (Provincial Auxiliary 
hank, District Savings Bank) and of an amount allowed by the regul- 
ations governing the particular institute ; in the second place, by means 
of ;i State loan made, in West Prussia and Posen, out of the colonisation 
f'.md. 

In return for the assistance given by the State, the landed proprietor 
must not only pay the annual rents but is also bound to perform some 
general duties and to transfer to the State various rights intimately 
connected with the Rentengut constituted in his favour. 

A Rentengut is constituted when a holding is transferred to the holder 
a? Iris pro{ierty and he undertakes to pay a fixed nominal rent. Hence, in 
order that a holding may be converted into a Rentengut, it must first of all 
he acquired by the State and afterwards restored to the former proprietor 
:or ceded to a third person. These two operations are, as a rule, in im- ' 
mediate connection with each other and the acts are exempt from taxation 
pid stamp duty like all legal acts of purely executive nature relating to 
''^^'uizie^iigung. 

I It is essential for the constitution of the Rentengut that it can be relieved 
•lotn the fixed rent, established in the act of its constitution, only by consent 
both parties. This rent, however, is not in proportion to the value of 
h".e farm, but is as a rule fixed at i mark. The balance of the interest 
the loan obtained from the State is to be repaid after the manner 
shall describe later. 

By means of the fixed rate of i mark the right of the State 
'‘^repurchase is established. This right, admitted in the existing Pruss- 
laws only in the case of the Reniengiiter, extends to the farm and 
be buildings on it, as well as to the dependencies existing at the moment of 
"e e.xercise of the right. The right of repurchase, which, however, can 
►my be exercised under special conditions, was chiefly established to 
‘^Dder the holdings being transferred to owners of non-German race. The 
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othei obUgations by which the holderof the Rentengut is bound are ofeco 
otnei 0^8^ ^ to ensure the uninterrupted woikioi 

ofThe farm This is in the first place governed by the protons of the to 
of tune 8th i8p6 on undivided inhentance (AnerbemecU) and is therefore 
sliect to numerous limitations, which ensure its preservation as an ec^ 
nomicallv independent possession of the amily, and. therefore it mai U 
Xitel onlv Its a whole, and in the divismn of the inhentance (unless tb 
testator has made other provision) the principal heir (Anerbe)is in a pnii- 
Sd position in regatd to the others. He receives a specified poit«: 
(bm/pimm) consisting in the third part of the estimated value of the fe. 
ILoit, after payment of the debts and the legaems that cannot be paid om 
of the as.sets independent of the Rentengut. The estimate of the value;; 
based on the revenue and not on the market value, which is generallv 
higher (I), Another important peculiarity of the Anerhenrecht^ k 
subdivision of the land nor alienation of any part of it is possible withot: 
the consent of the authorities. This consent is necessary even in case oi 
sale to persons not belonging to the family. It is. how^ever, to be nouf 
that consent is only refused when there is reason for believing that fk 
farm would lie united with another, and in order that the area establishtc 
for the Rimtengiiter may not be changed. ^ ^ 

The advantages of the work of dismortgaging earned out 031 the Statt 
and the results of the activity of the State in home colonisation must odI} 
he enjoyed hv" those living on their own holdings and managing the;: 
themselves Therefore the law on Reniengiiter makes these condition 
eoniymlsory for the proprietors, who thus fulfil the duties towards the Stat. 
and societv imposed bv their situations. In addition, they are obliged is 
their own' interest and in that of their creditors to insure the bnildms' 
and furniture as well as the live and dead stock and their stores agaim 
fire and their cereals against hail. If these two conditions are nofonservei 


the State may exercise its right of repurchase. 

The work of Bcsiizfest-igmi^, is entrusted to special institutes:;: 
Tosen to the " Deutsche' Afittelstandskasse ” with head quarters at Pose;; 
toiiiidedoii March 24th., 1904 and in West Prussia to the “ Deutsche Bauerr 

bank fur WestprcusseiP’ vvitli head quarters at Danzig, founded on Marc 
jSth.. 1906. Botharc limited liability societies {GesellschaftenmitbeschranUi 
The first, which has a capital of half a million marks, has formen: 
hers the Prussian State, the two Central Banks of the Co-operative Sodctif 
of the Province and the Berlin Landbank. The second has a capital i 


(1) To iacini;itc paynujU of the shares of the other heirs and, as far as possiblci tea^' - 
ificurriiig iicw burdens in the tronsftr of the inheritance, it is sought in the BcsitzjesU ^''^' ■ 
arrange that the interest saved by this process may be used for the purchase of ahfe mEur-- 
policy. This fonn of thrift was still further facilitated when the public life insurance in?h^ 
arose, tx'cauM- the JAiuhchijten allow the instalments to be paid for the extinction of 
contracted with them to be used for the payment of life insurance premiums. Cfr. 
of Economic and Social In!c!li::cncc, December, 1913: Difc Insurance as Security for Mor.?*. 
T.itinw in Ci. rtin (nv 
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million marfe and as members the Prussian State, the Bank of the Co- 
operative Societies of West Prussia and the Lanisohafi Bank of West 
Prussia. Both these institutes are organisations of public utility. The 
share of the members in the profits is limited to 4 % %. The technical 
managers of the “ Mittelstandskasse may be chosen only among the 
members of the presidential board of the two co-operative banks. On 
the board of management ot the Bauernbafnk there may be severrd 
members of the presidential board of the Bank of the Co-operative 
Societies of West Prussia. 

All the business relating to the m ork of Besitzjesiigiin^ is conducted by 
these banks. They dpi with the authorities and with the mortgages and 
imdertake the regulation of the laud register, which often presents serious 
difficulties, especially in^ regard to rural holdings, since not unfrequently 
there are found entered in the books a large number of old charges (rights 
to sustenance, rights of way, rents, taxes, etc.) paid off long ago, or lost by 
prescription but not yet cancelled in the books and only therefore render- 
ing it difficult to obtain credit on land even wLen amply justified. 

The limit of the loan is fixed at 3/^ ths. of the value of the holding. 
The credit for dismortgaging must be as considerable as possible, always, 
however, mthin the limits required for the security of the money of the 
State. The valuation of the farms is entrusted, in the case of small farms, 
to local organizations in a position to appreciate accurately all the conditions! 
ihcse local organizations are the loan and savings banks. They alone, 
^vith their intimate knowledge of the general conditions of the proprietors 
and their credit, can fix the true limit up to which loans may be granted 
on a particular holding. In addition, it is possible for them to keep a 
constant watch over the farm and at the proper time adopt suitable measures 
fur the safety of the loan granted by the vState. They assume full respons- 
iHility for the accuracy of the estimate made and guarantee to the vState the 
puuctual^ payment of the rent. The value, ascertained by this simple, 
■r^expensive, and yet reliable method, usually far exceeds the estimate 
-ade by the Landsekaff, wliicli has to be more cautious, owing to its hav- 
less knowledge of the actual conditions. 

The co-operative credit societies also undertake the collection of the 
rent, paying it over to the Colonisation Commission through their Central 
Bank and receive from the State, in return for their assistance, a com- 
nnssion of 5 % on the rents to be collected. A special guarantee fund 
constituted against eventual losses, to which the State assigns 3.3% 

'I the loan granted when the Bank stands security. 

^ The Besiizjestigungshank is a second guarantee for the State, in addi- 
to the local loan and savings bank. The Besitzfesiigungsbank, is, 
^rierefore, also on its own account closely interested in the security of the 
loan and, therefore, takes every care that the loans are granted in 
^CGOr ance with strictly economic and commercial principles. Only in 
^ ceptional cases are the Bcsitzfeshgimgshanken the sole security; especially 
-en in a given locality there is no loan and savings bank : in that case, the 
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year's rent is increased by an additional 0.3 % of the initial capital on whicl 
the rent is calculated. 

The Besitzfestigun^sbanken provide, without the assistance of any loca 
institute, for the loans granted on holdings of large area, for which it 
generally more easy to estimate all the conditions that have to be consid- 
ered. The value is ascertained by means of a special commission of ex 
|)erts. The proprietor must hind himself to follow the prescribed method 
of book-keeping for his farm business and recognise the right of the Bank 
to examine his books. He must accept and follow the advice the technical 
experts of the Bank may give him with regard to the state of the building; 
on his farm and the management of the latter. In each Besitzfestigungs- 
bank a special fund is formed, for all the holdings transferred, to cover 
the risks on the farms on which loans have been granted. The proprietors 
of these farms contribute to it annually % % of the capital on which their 
rent is calculated or 2/10 %, if the maximum mortgage charge has been 
fixed (see page 85). This contribution is, however, afterwards employed 
for the repayment of the amount of the loan, if there have been no losses. 

For the further giiarantcG of the loan and savings bank and the Besifz^ 
fesUgimgsbanh, which, as we have said, stand security for the payment 
of the rent to the State, a mortgage is further passed on the land transferred 
subject to the rent in question, for a fourth part of the value of the farm 
not yet mortgaged. This is also important a? preventing the passing of 
new mortgages and because the loan and savings bank thus has a secure 
basis for the personal credit it has to grant. 

The rate of interest on the rent to the State is 3 % %. The amortisation 
instalments the debtor must pay for a small farm amount to % % and 
for larger farms (in addition to the contribution to cover risks) i %, so 
that the rent to be extinguished may be paid off in 64 % 
first case and in the second in 44 years. These periods may be shortened 
by payment of a higher rent, or by payments made into capital account. 

The sums assigned by the Prussian State for purposes of BesUzfesti- 
gung now amount to 355,000,000 mks. Of these 255,000,000 mks. are 
assigned to the Colonisation Commission in accordance with the laws of 
>\Iarch 20th., 190S and May 28th., 1913 for carrying out the w^ork in West 
Prussia and Posen, and of this amount 175,000,000 mks. have been 
assigned for the Besitzfestigung of small farms and 80,000,000 mks. for that 
of larger ones, paying land and house tax of at least 225 marks. The other 
100,000.000 mks. were granted by law of June 26th., 1912 for Besitzfesiigum 
in certain territories adjoining West Prussia and Posen and in Northern 
Schleswig. The Royal Order of March 12th., 1912 defined the sphere for 
the application of this law. To extend the Work of Besitzfestigung to the 
whole of Prussia would have required too considerable an amount of 
capital; therefore, it was necessary to restrict it at first to those parts of the 
territory where, even on political grounds, it seemed most desirable to 
realise it. 

The carrxdng out of the law of 1912 has likewise been entrusted to 
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irgaiizfitions of public utility, of which the State may l^e a member, 
au amount not exceeding 5,000,000 mks. 

1,1 East Prussia the work w^as undertaken in October, 1913 by the 
}^ipn’iissische Landgesellsdiaft. This society was founded in 1905 to 
j.,l,rtakc home colonisation (i) and at present it has a capital of 7,651,000 
Besides the State, which has raised its contribution fro!u sisooiooo 
iks. to 4,000,000 mks. for the Be^Uz/L’sUgiing, other luenibers of this 
ooiety are the Province, the various Kreise (districts) and the two Central 
l.f.ks of the Co-operative Societies of the province, as well as the Central 
i.i[ik of Emid Credit for Ocniauy (Landwirischaftlichc /cntral-Darkhnskasse 
\r Deutschland) in Berlin. 

In Silesia, onHarch 13th., ign the SchlesiscJw Lmdgt’SiHschaU m. b. H . 
s't'iaii Land Society, I,imited), was instituted nitli 5,500,000 inks slrire 
aiital, 2,700,000, mks. of it contributed by the State. The other meraiiers 
V. the Province, contributing 1,000,000 inks., the Silesian LandschaU 
.ritrikiitiiig 500,000 marks, ^ and the three Central Banks of the Co-oix;r- 
ae Societies of the Province, eontributiiig altogether 1,250,000 marks, 
as society will undertake not oiih. Besitzk&tigmig but also home colon- 
aion. 

In SdilesAvig-Holstein, there was founded for the same purpose, in 
ily, 191:3, the Schlcsimg-Holsteiniscfie Hofebank G. m. b. H., of constit- 
ioii similar to that of the above mentioned societies. 

Tliese societies carry out the work of in the same way 

n H carried out in West Prussia and Posen, save for a few modiheations 

to the special local conditions. 


§ 3‘ ReSUI/fS OP THE BESITZPESTTGUNG UP TO THE PKESJCNT. 

In the following account of the present state of the Besitzhsidgimg 
dnnk it advisable to confine our view to the two provinces of West 
and Posen, since in the other provinces the work has onlv recently 

ihc Mittehtandskasze of Posen np to the end of 191 > had elTecfced 
;l)^niortgaging of 5,233 small farms, of a total area of 87,900 ha., and 72 
df of a total area of 43,870 ha. In the working year 191 1,013 

^■idanns of a total area of 16,030 ha. and 18 la.rger farms of a total area 
ha. were dismortgaged. The Banernbarik for West Prussia had 
die end of March, 1914 effected the dismortgaging of 4,510 small 
ot a total area of 102,416 ha. and 139 larger farms of a total area 
.>V3i ha. In the working year 1913-14, this Bank had dismortgaged 
arms of a total area of 18.536 ha. and 28 larger farms of a total 
11,625 ha. A iiiaxiraum mortgage limit was registered in Posen for 
^ ■ -uigs and m West Prussia for 22 holdings. As appears from these 
‘rei,, the Besmfestigung is regarded with favour by the landed proprietors. 

‘ ^ Bulletin of Economic and Social Inlellii]ence, St'pt(.‘inlx:r, 1913. page 102. 
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Katurally, the results of the disraottgaging are of special intei,;. 
The results of’ the Besitzfestigimg, in the matter of relieving farms 1 ,,,. 
mortgages are sliowii liy the following figures (in marks) , 


f.VKirges OH Holdings previous to the Besilzjesligung: 
(a) in Pos^cn : 




I’llncipal 

laterfst 

U:.:' 

Small 

Firms , . . 

, . 77,287,600 

3,685,100 

85.V. 

barge 

Farms . . . 

. . 36,274,400 

1,682,800 

■■■ 



(h) in West 

Prnssia : 




PTincipiil 

Interest 

Sink in.-' 

Futoi 

Small 


, . 1 1 7. 57,0 >546 

5 > 447 . 5 i 6 


barge 

lairnis . . 

. . 54,128,853 

2.412, 4P7 



111 the uht)ve amouiilih tht^ loans made by the lyandschaften hgLiii-; 
as fullous : 


Siiik;::; 





Principal 

luterest 

rune 

Siimli 

lo in ns 

26,262,604 

953,072 


barge 

Farms 

21 

,967,933 

808,448 

luF:;!' 



Charges on Holdings alter Bcsiizjesiigung : 

(a) in Posen : 




Miortgages held 
by the l^itdsckafl 
oT Similar Institutes 
and Extinguishablc 
m Iiist-ilineots 

State Eoaus 

Private 

(Mortgages 

Balance 

Total 

Small 

lairms 

32,283,300 

39,278.100 

5,307,600 

77,067,00 

barge 

Farms 

18,160,800 

16,093,800 

3,05,3,700 

36, Y' 





Interest 

sinking 

FuJid 

Small 

Fauns 



2^873,500 

483,600 

barge 

Farms 



1,412,000 

262,30^' 
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[b) in West Prussia: 




,!! Rivius; 

Piiaoii'a! 



S^t)k:'!ir Fuml . . , 

F.i nii'i : 

Pru- 

...... 

Sinking iMimi . . . 


Mortgages 
' held by the 




1 Landschaji 


Private 


or Similar 
Institutes 
; and 

stale pKins 

Mortgages 

Tutal 

Extinguishablf 




in 


Pilaiiee 


Instalments 




5 i/’ 42,50 2 

17,02: 


I i8,.)U,Sa2 

i,920,«cSo 



•1*302.30.1 

26 (V^ 9 ,S 

.Viojib 

5r,8 




2,2 i ! ,000 

- 33 .‘y\b, 5^3 7 

UO^.X 703 

').si,366 

''U..P 3 

2^22,33.4 


^ 37 - 3^5 

230 

.^''2,2 73 


.\s is s«n from the above figures it has not been possible entimlv 
J ever^■ where to extinguish the priiaite mortgage deJhs ; however, tliose 
... remaining only constitute a small portion of the totaJ luirden. 

\ery considerable has been the reduction of the interest to ]>e irdd 
:'.c!i has been brought about by this means, In Posen it urns '> on 
farms and i6.i % on the larger ; in West Prussh. it wa^'in'i o; 
tue ^nall ferns and 12 % on the larger. The greater part of the inlr^ 
that has been saved is devoted to the gradual extinction of the debts 
. tluis thcm repayment imposes no burden on the debtor' and not 
y IS ms the ca.se, but there is again a decrease here in tlie ciiarYcs (inter- 
mid sinknig kuid) amounling in Posen to 11.6 % on the smkll farms 

>•' ..on the larger and in West Prussia to g,i % on the small farms and 
t oil the larger. 

y mteresting to compare the loan.s made bv the l undi,rhc.it to small 
:^. yth those made by the State : the latter exceed the former in a.uouat 
.. preusely tlie contrary is the case in resjtect to tlie laraer farms Tlii'i 
;'-y>t only that the v.iluation of the holdings b)- the loan and savings 
h', ' concession cf loans on a large sciile, hut also 

provisions up to the preseid. r.:oulah:ug the h.-iin 
Layschaften , the latter were not in :i positi.in to tstimatc 
•tu.lv the leal value of the smaller holdings. 

'•;«! of vo-oix'rative credit societies assisting the r-orkof Besitz- 

fhp\^ ^ farms or standing seciiritv or collect- 

:a.itec h,nW'* '’t 'f'^o ^Pecial 
'4 000 for i,ro8,2oo marks for the Province of Posen and 

Uest Prussia. As commission on the collection of rents the 
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co-operative credit societies now receive about 67,000 marks in the 
of Posen and 92,000 in West Prussia. In no case have the co-operati, 
societies incurred losses through standing security, nor have they hadi 
proceed to distrain. 

Besides their action in favour of Besitzfestigung, the Besiizjesiv^u^ 
hanken also render imijortant services as intermediaries in the purchase a'i 
sale (d land. As a result of their principal business, they gradually acquit 
an accurate knowledge of the whole landed estate market in their proving 
so that it becomes more and more easy to hold the balance between suppi 
and clem and. Yet they do not operate in tliis field on their own initiativ 
in order not to occasion new exchanges of landed property. They abstai 
on principle from the definite purchase of holdings, which would be too ?tr; 
oils a risk and would impose too serious financial and administrative burde 
iiixjn them. 

In this work of theirs as intermediaries for purchase and sale c 
holdings the banks avail themselves also of thc‘ services of the co-opoT.; 
ive societies. 'J'iie Posen Miitehtaniskassc has made provision altogetiie 
for the sale of 036 holdings of an area of 28,633 ha. and the West Prus.d^: 
Bauernhank for the sale of 1,436 of an area of 33,180 and 45 larger boldine 
of an area of 1 1 ,605 ha. 

This intermediary work is especially use^nl when by means of it th 
«mall fanners are enabled to extend their holdings by the purchase ofnci 
areas without the necessity of possessing cash, and thus become cconoiaicah. 
iiuleixaident. By iiiecms (fi' what is called AuIiegerparzeMienmg (Sifiri 
vision for tlte advantage of the iiolders of contiguous lauded properties), rL 
Bcsilziestigiingsbankcn promote immediately, as the Colonisation Coraais- 
ion {h)es, an improvement in the distribution of the laud. 

This is particularly the case, when a holding of a certain area whicli} 
niucli encumbered is subjected to Btsitzjestv^ung: in that case, the owiitr 
is often assisted as follows : part of his holding is sold to the neighbe.::. 
and the proceeds of the sale are used for tlie extinction of those 
that would exceed the limibs laid down for the grant of State loans, wki 
the BcAtzk^stigiin*^ work is being carried out. Usually those wfiio kj 
parcels get their whole landed estate converted into a Rentengnt. Sorv 
limes in this way the posrvessioii of parcels of fields and meadows belo3igi:ix 
to the Stall: Forests Department and already leased is granted to tb 
tenants. 

Lp to tlie end of .1913, the Posen Miilehimuhkasze had distribnici 
8,202 ha. of land. In this way, 695 parcels were transferred to owncrvi- 
contiguous landed properties and 54 independent farms V/Crc provice: 
with the necessary ; )uildings. There w eve stdl 91 farms that preserved tha: 
character even after the siilidivisicn, Up to the end of 1912 the Ba\m 
bank lox West Prussia distributed, according to the figures giv en by fin 
Dietrich, 6,673 ha. of land. In this way, 217 parcels were transferre-itC' 

owners of contiguous holdings and 13S independent farms .'.ith the 
ary buildings were established. There remained 39 farms keeping iD’- 
independent character after the subdivision. 
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The system have here dealt mth is adapted to the special 
.^^-:ictci of the pro\inces for which it was first ii^stitnted; but ab:o in 
,v.ny otlier districts it will be an arl\'antage to dismortgage farms on the 
.tnc lines. Only by this method, in ^^hic]l the various activities of all 
he organizations of general utility are systematically combined, will it 
possible gradually to solve the difficult prol.deni of the dismonga<^ine 
1 landed estate. s o 6 



OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


k;-,CI'XT K /'ORMS IX ;^KLATIO^: TO MAT KSTATI* 
'U' o'rTOMAX ^UBJKCTS AXD FORETGNERsS. 


sori^cns: 

BrLuri'ix oKi-'K ifcr, nr.s 1^)15 (^Official February lolh., and March 3 rf 5 j- 

Aktk'L]-: by Advocib A. Ta]<ica ef Smyrna, in Journal dn Dyoit Infemaiional pf.n 
di- hi J Her (o}n/\irt\ ” [Journal of Private Inlcynationin Law and CowAa-r 
Juiisto-uJiucr). V.ar igi^. Nos. V VI, ' 


iiir olhciiil Lci^al liii.ilctiii in its numbers for Febniary loth.. ; - 
Afrirch Kji^ has jjuihished three laws on real estate pronertv ' 
^re;il importance for the Ottoman Knipire, The present Govcrinner 
ha.s felt bourn] to make a real eitort lor the regeneration of the countn 
'I hose ICAVS am- called pPAasional in the sense that they are promnl^- 
ed by the cyccntivc antliorj} y on its own responsibility, and are to be pr-; 
Seated at th- ])roper moment to the legislative antliority for its appronii 
Arliele ;h> <'f tlu- 'Constitution authorizes this course, 

I lie hrst (>f thu-s-s la'.vs relates to the mode of inheritance of real 
called Am^-i eimrm. and all kinds of Wakouf. Law of 22nd. Rebi-if 
i-wcl, Tj ;i fMaivli rst.. IQI";)- 

^ i he second ;,'r^iuts Ottoman immrporated bodies the riglit to iics-t'- 
re;.., es,ale. ; md. Rehi-iil-ewcl (March ist., 1913). 

Ilk- third .-eforms tik- 1 '..-.rt, gage regime in force , and establishes aiicv 
n.Vbn',','" ’'i'h' ‘ t pndiirements of the age, ist. Rebi-iil-ewel, i.lj: 

l‘]nral'eiv ' tlierefore to be stiklifi 


s- I, Law 0., un-, mouk or r.vHKRiTANCK or eimiriA land t 


W.rrvtrvi- 


[St. m-'.//,- bad h"'' Ottoman Law, into 5 ci,ass»:- 

sei's-^ to'f k ■ absalcK 

the "i)ro„e.-tv P"'’hnctors ; 2nd. miri land (public iloniai® 

and Do.ssessio-'i ■ iV lirivate persons enjoy the usnlw'i 

I - [-i, ,id„ Wf,eOi//f land (under mortmain), not snhjecM-' 
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-uiifcr; 4th. mdrouke land, left for public use; 5tli. mevat (dead) land 
says article 103 of the Land Code (Lauded Estate Code) mountain, 
land not possessed by anyone as property, not traditionally a, 
pe,i for "f the inhabitants of cantons and communes and so far 
inhabited localities as to be out of earshot. 

The law we are studjdng k only concerned with miri and wakouf 
IHI. But hs application is wider, extending also to other wakouf real 
t ite, that IS to say, land and buildings. 

Before the promulgation of the law, the rules for inheritance were 
rv complicated. It uas necessary to distinguish ■ 

rst Real and personal estate of complete possession, inheritance to 
Iidi IS - 4.1 regula ed by the Chan, the Mussulman religious law ■ 

2iid. Min and wakouf Mnd, succession to wMch is regulated by the 
•,,i law or Landed Estate Code of Ram, 7th., 1274 (April 21st iRm 
. 4. nmended by law of :\rouharem 17th, 1284- ^ ^ 1868) 

^ :,rd. Wakouf properh^ so called, iust’ituted Iiy private individuals 

“umtina'it hy the person 

4th. I'lnally what is called double rent wakouf, subject to special 
1..S by l.«v of 2nd. Zi-el-cvie, 1285. Double rent wakouf is such asTs k 
,r a sum paid in advance (idjare-i-mouadjele) and a montldy rent and 

Ik title of the new law is not absolutely accurate, for there is a risk 
us ..eing understood^ that the law applies to all the above four classes 
rea estate. i\ow tlus is not the case. The first class of real estate of 
lid, the owners have the full property is regulated, as in the past by the 
ration laws of the Chan. The new law, therefore only appHei to L 
rce otlier classes of real estate 

f't) The rules for degrees of inheritance were very faulty Thus 

adiiiple if one of the sons died before his father, his children repre.sent’ 
«mi as a faimly, but if all the children died before their father the grand 
I'-ten uihentcd as individuals and not as families ' ^ 

i Iftf twf n'' in default of descendants, the parents inher- 

• ’'eirs of nne only was living, he or she inherited in full- 

the riX prev-iously deceased had no claim. The new law 

‘Tit'incr bhe deceased parent to a share in the 

"“"ce, according to their degree. 

lo'ert-' y?^”’‘bing to the system in force before the new law, in default 

l- n tt brothers inherited, then the uterine to- 

• and lastly the uterine .risters." The 

ti,„ : i *^be distinction between male and female heirs 

tt-ndaiits o/tte'fart® it assigns them to the 

e father and of the mother according to degree. 
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(c) According tn the old law, the right of collateral inheritj,^., 
stopped with the first degree, that is to say with the brothers andsistei^ 
Their children did not inherit and the estate fell into abeyance. 'pL 
new law gives the descendants of the brothers and sisters a right toinher^ 
according to their degree. 

{dj The old law- limited the right of inheritance in the ascending k., 
to tlie ]jrirents only. The ^^ew law recognises the right of all 
to itiheiil. 

(^) Idnally, l)y the old system, the consort had no right to 
against llie descendants. The wddow only received the fourth part f> 
the inlieritaucc together with the other heirs. The right of tS 
widow has been extended. The new law grants lier the fourth of the ir.h,.. 
itance \vhen tliere arc descendants, the half when there are other hdr. 
There was another defect of another kind in the law in respect to ^\ak:v:; 
proper! 'I'his jnoperty, which was subject to conditions of iahei:u::a 
iinpfosed by the iiistitutor, very often fell into abey^ance, though failure ■ 
heirs nude, inlieritance being generally settled on them. The law of ir,';- 
Redjel; 120-^, called Zefsi-i-iiitical (Extension of the Eield of Inheritaiict , 
increased, as its name implies, the number of persons who may iiihcr;: 
but, for the purpose, a number of formalities had to be gone though, costiry 
a considerable sum. The new law abolishes these formalities and incrc:iH-;| 
the mimher of degrees of heirs, without imposing the tisual formalitits. 

lieirs of the first degree instituted by this law are the children and ds 
scendants, according to families. Thus if one of the children of the le- 
prietor dies l.)efore liini, the descendants of the deceased child inherit his share 
Whilst according to the Eerai?, (Mussulman law of inheritance), applicald 
to real and personal estate of complete possession, the daughter inhe-ri*' 
half her brother’s share, the new law makes no distinction between dr 
scendants of different sexes. 

After the desceiidaiils, come in the second degree the fatlrcrs r.::i 
mothers or their descendants (that is to say, the brothers and sisters of fie 
deceased), in their degree. In this case, the inheritance is divided ini' 
two ))OTlioiis, one for the paternal and the other for the maternal line, 

I n the third degree, come the ancestors other than the father and niotliu 
Tlie consort inherits in the fourth degree and inherits the foiir'.i 
part of the estate wdien there are heirs of the first degree and the half wh:; 
the heirs are of the second and tliird degree. In the absence of heirs oil:"' ; 
tliree first degrees, the consort is sole heir. i 

Hie existence of heirs of one degree excludes those of the other degree^ 


§ 2 . Eaw gra.vting incorporated bodies the right 

TO POSSESS REAL ESTATE. 

Ihe first article of this law snys: " The possession of real e.'tate ': 
prcrniitted to: 1st. the Government and the municipalities; 2 nd. assoc:a 
tions in conformity with the law (art. 8 of the law on associations aiulior 
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tliem to possess the real estate necessary for the security of their work) ; 
-rd* Ottoman commercial, industrial and building societies, limited by 
shares." 

The second article provides that societies formed for purposes of agri- 
culture may ix)ssess real estate on condition that their shares are i)ersonal 
nitl are all held by Ottoniaji subjects. If these societies desire to sell their 
laud the population of the nearest village has the first right to purchase. 

The new law also grants charitable comm unities and institutions the 
ri?ljt to possess. Tliis is a great innovation, in so far as concerns nou-l^Ius- 
viiiinan communities. Such communities undertake elementary education 
and manage many charitable institutions. So they are anxious to have a 
]Knmanent income. As up to the present they had no legal right to possess 
real estate, they had to get their real estate registered in the name of 
nther persons which was not without its drawbac ks for them. The new 
h'X has remedied this defect. However, so as to prevent the cultivated 
];rud falling into the hands of monopolists, the law limits the right of 
coiiimiinities to possession exclusively witbJn towns and villages, 

This law is only for the benefit of Ottoman subjects, foreign incorpor- 
ated bodies are excluded from its effects. 


§ 3. PROVESIOXAL LAW ON MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE. 

Whilst real estate property constitutes the chief wealth of Turkey, 
this wealth had no serviceable value owing to the defective legal regime. 
It we consider that in tliis large country, tliore has never been a mortgage 
bank, nor an agricultural credit system except that founded by the Govern- 
ment, we get an idea of the uant of security for the lender under the mort- 
gage system allowed by the former laws. 

Ill the first place, the old S5^steni only allowed one mortgage on a hold- 
ing. It prescribed an interminable succession of costly formalities. Once 
the mortgage granted, vtdren it fell due the debtor could appeal to the courts, 
i'diig a lawsuit and delay the sale until the termination of the case. 

It was the debtor who most frequently suffered by this state of things. 
As capitalists avoided this class of investments, needy persons were in 
efif'ct at the merev of the avaricious. In most cases, the possessors of 
huge wealth in real estate were unable to obtain even a comparatively small 
credit. 

To sum up, while every where else real estate is considered as the best 
f^ecurity for credit, in Turkey it was only of very secondary importance. 

The new law has remedied all these defects. 

In its first article, it allows more than one mortgage on the same hold- 

wliile it gives the first mortgages the character of preference mortgages. 

In future a person who has a very valuable holding, mortgaged for a 
I C'^mparatively small amount, may obtain money by means of new mortgages. 

In the second place, the law has simplified all the formalities required 
the old system. A simple contract passed at the cadastral office 
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betwfc*en debtor and creditor, creates the mortgage. The law authorizes 
the parties to insert in the contract any clauses and conditions they desire 
provided only that such clauses and conditions do not conflict with the 
TjoUce regulations and public morality. 

The law goes further and allows the insertion of the clause, "to 
order”, in the contract. Whilst under the former law, transfer of a 
mortgage, e\'eu with the consent- of ti-e debtor, was only possible aftei 
going through the forms for the extinction of the mortgage and the passing 
of another, the new law authorizes the insertion of the clause " to order", 
so that the creditor may henceiorth transfer his mortgage by means of a 
simple endorsement. 

In the third i)lace, the hiu decrees that no process may stop the sale 
of the real estate when the mortgage i.s due, In this way chicanery is pre- 
vented and the creditor is sure that, if payment is not made when- due, ht 
may have the liolding sold and enter into his rights. 

As foreign societies are not anthori.^ed to own real estate in Turkey, only 
Ottoman credit sociel ies authonzed by Oovernment are rccogtiised as possess- 
ing the above rights. 



FRANCE AND COLONIES. 


J, AGRICULTI'RAL credit in the french COEONIEvS. 


liy M. I'ARDS', 

Axsisian! Dck‘;aic to the A:^ricuLidraI Semi re oi ike Mu see SonnI. 


I'or some time in all the French colonies the question of the develop- 
ment of agricultural credit for colonists has been under consideration. 
The question has been asked whether, after the example of what has been 
-io’ic in the mother country, it would not be possible to require of the banks 
(■■fissile that they should grant advances and credit facilities to the agricul- 
tural banks. The expiration of the privilege of the colonial banks present- 
ed ail occasion for investigating wdiat could be obtained from them in 
favour of the organization of agricultural credit. Various schemes have been 
considered. The question was discussed at length in the Committee of 
Legislation on Labour and Social Thrift at the Colonial Department and 
111 the siibcommissions of the Antilles, Asia and Oceania. 

From this study the problem of agricultural credit to natives is exclud- 
oi, for that is almost exclusively granted by the native thrift societies for 
^ mnlual aid and credit, for which there are special laws. Attention has only 
been given to credit to colonists, in which, indeed, in the old colonies, the 
'■dtiok population has an interest. 


§ I. AlCIaRIA, 


The organisation of agricultural credit in Algeria has given rise to much 
;‘'iH'iission and beWeen 1897 and 1900, the elective bodies, Chambers of 
Triiiimcn'e^ agricultural congresses, cornices and societies, have studied this 
‘l-'eqion which is of considerable importance for agriculture. Just as in 
ITince, before the institution of agricultural credit, there w^ere two currents 
" ^'pinion : the one in favour of a central bank (credit from above) granting 
on a large scale ; the other, demanding the pure and simple appHc- 
f-t!on of the laws of the mother country (system of local and regional hanks). 
Tno department of Oran, in which important experiments have been made 
P- mutual agricultural credit, was above all favourable to the latter system. 
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Tust at that time the renewal of the privilege of the Bank of Alge. 
ria was under discussion. The Algerians, recognising the undoubted 
services rendered by this bank to the economic development of the country, 
desired the renewal of its privilege. The law of July 5th., 1900 on the sub. 
ject prrA'icle^l in relation to agricultural credit, that the Bank should pay 

hhoin January ir4.. 1900 to December 31st.. 1905, an anrni;.! 
aintmnt of 200,000 frs. 

2nd From January 2nd., 1906 to December 31st., 


IOT2. an niirma 


amount of 250,000 frs. 

3rd. From January ist., 1913 to December 31st., 1920 an aiinivu! 

amount of 300,000 frs. 1 m 

Tlie Bank further undertook to place at the disposal 01 the ireasiiry 
for the period for which it enjoyed its privilege, a credit of 3,000,000 fc, 

not at interest. , 

It was considered in what manner this annual contribution and 
advances should be invested. The controversies that the application of the 
laws of November 1S94J and March 1899 gave rise to in the 

Jlother Country were renewed in Algeria, on account of article 6 of thelaivoi 
July 5th., 1900, which left open the conditions for the foundation and organ- 
isation of agricultural credit in the colony. In the Algerian Farmers’ Society, 
it was decided on November 20th., 1900 that mutuality must not form, 
as in France, the necessary basis of this credit, and a return was made to the 
conception of a Central Bank, an idea afterwards accepted by the fiiiarcial 
delegates. 

The advantages and the work of the single bank based on mutual prin- 


ciples was long insisted on. 

On the one hand, the insufficiency of the resources at the dis^wsal 
of the regional banks, the heterogeneous composition of the agiicultui;'! 
population, the absence of savings and the large extent to which landed 
property is realised, were brought forward. On the other, the cost 
of creating a new organisation, complete in all respects, with branchis 
which would hardly appreciate the local needs of the farmers, was pointed 
out. Finally, M. Jonnart, the Governor oi Algoria, called the idea of the 
Central Bank av " economic heresy 

The mutual idea prevailed and the law of July 8th., 1901 instituted 
Regional Banks in Algeria. 

Thus agricultural credit has been organized in Algeria on the same 
as ill ITance. There are only purely formal differences between the two 
organizations. In Algeria, the advances are granted by the Bank of Alge 
ria, in France by the Bank of France, in Algeria, the Governor 
the distribution of the advances and the supervision of the societies, 1" 
France, these duties are assigned to the Agricultural Department. 

However, the very important law of March 19th., 1910 on long term 
individual credit is not yet applicable to Algeria. 

The official statistics published at the end of 1912 show that tbeit 
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jre ill Algeria 37 regional agricultural credit banks for all the three Algerian 

departments. 

Tlicir subscribed capital was 3,752,445 frs. and their paid up capital 


1 , 454-357 

They federated 249 local banks with 15,000 members. 


Also at the end of 1912, according to the same statistics, the sums paid 


i.v the Bank of Algeria, both as advances and annual contributions, amounted 


ID 6,075,000 frs. Out of this the regional banks received in advances to 
lie repaid during the ten years, from 1902 to 1912, an amount of 4,901,960 
"fhe partial repayments made on certain advances amounted in 


December, 1912 to 556,100 frs., that is to say to about ii % of the advances 


The total reserve fund was 742,437 fis. 

At the beginning of their work, the Regional Banks lent at very low 
rates ; but they have almost all raised their rate of discount. There is now 
one still lending at 3 %, while others ask 7, 7 and even 8 %. 

The total deposits made by individuals with the Regional Banks, 
amounted, also at the end of 1912, to 4,353,580 frs., only 14 out of the 37 
banks having so far received deposits. 

The number of bills discounted in 1912 by these 37 Regional Banks 
TO5 16,839 and their amount was 13,350,631 frs., the number of bills re- 
newed was 16,450 and their amount was 9,225,687 frs. 

Of the 37 Regional Banks of Algeria, 7 had, so to say, only native mem- 
!;er>, the Government of Algeria favouring the foundation of the native 
hanks, in the persuasion that the Arab population will end by appreciating 
the advantages of agricultural mutual credit and will apply to the Credit 
Banks instead of letting themselves be taken advantage of by usurers of 


t'\er3' race. 


To complete the legislation on agricultural credit, the Government has 
just presented to the Chamber a bill on the allocation of the amounts to 
he derived from the increased annual contributions as well as from the 


additional advances the Bank of Algeria has to pay to the State, in terms 
'4 the law of December 29th., 1911. This bill is concerned, on the one 
hand, with the distribution of the former contribution which cannot be 


kssthaii 500,000 frs. for the moment, but may ])e reduced later to 400,000 
; and, on the other hand, to the allocation of a supplementary ad- 
'-atice of 2,000,000 frs. 

The Minister for Home Affairs proposes to employ two thirds of the 
;d(l contribution for long term individual credit ; the law of 1910, with slight 
amendments, would be adapted to the local conditions. 

As we see, agricultural credit in Algeria is not reserved only for Europe- 
and many co-operative societies, nine iu number in 1912, and credit 
-nnks, without counting thrift societies for mutual aid and credit, are mixed 
sometimes exclusively native. 
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§ 2, Tunis. 

By ;i IJecTce of the Bey's of May 2nd., 1905, agricultural credit \va> 
organi7.e<i in Tunis. 

This decree granted civil ;xu-soiiality to the regional banks and place, J 
at tlieir disposal advances not at interest within the limits of an initial 
amount of 300,000 frs., provided by the Bank of Algeria and an annual 
credit of 60, 000 frs. representing the annual contribution the Bank 
to i>ay. A single regional hank was founded on November lOth., kjo^ 
under the name of “ Regional Agricultural Mutual Credit Bank of the 
North The subscribed capital of this Bank, from 50,000, frs. at 
the start, and then ioo,uoo frs., has just been raised at the General Meeting 
of April 2ist., 1914 to 160,000 frs., wdiile the advance granted it at tiie 
Ntart by the Government w:is 200,000 frs. In addition, it has a discount 
credit to tlie amount of 800,000 frs. at a financial estaldislunent, the “ Cb;?!- 
paj^fiic Al^eriennc" (Algerian Company). Its turnover increased from 
2,400,000 frs. in 1913 to more than 5,000,000 frs. in 1913 (i) and in the 
matter of deposits it did a business of more than 900,000 frs. 

The Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit Bank of the North, at the 
end of 1913, federated 34 local banks and 54 native banks. These art- 
limited or unlimited liabnlity banks with variable capital. The shares art 
generally from 25 to 50 frs., entailing liability of from twenty to thirtv 
times that an u amt. 

Many attempts have been made, especially in Tunis, to develop 
mi.xed agricultural credit banks, independently of the native thrift soci- 
eties alrea<ly existing there. 


§ 3. The coeoniae banks. 

hven before agricultural credit was organi/.cd in Trance, Colonial 
Hanks were founded in the colonies. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of April 27th., 1848, whicii 
abolished slavery, at the same lime established the right of the colonib 
slave holders to coiupcnsation. The law of April 30th., 1849 fixed the 
amount of this compensation, and di-^dded it between Martinique, Gund>v 
loupe, Reunion. Cayenne. Senegal, Nossi-Be and Sainle-Marie. Advances 
were needed to pay the wages of the newly freed slaves and ensure the 
harvests ; as there were as yet no medit institutions, the traders came M 
the relief of Die large farmers. But the loans they granted were made 
under conditions extremely Inirdensomc for the planters, the rate of ia- 

— j95fr. So 

= fr. 10 


(i) 6S7 new loans 
783 renewals 


total frs. 5,1^1,876,90. 
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being fixed at 15 or 16%, It was therefore necessary to found credit 
^.^.^blishments and it was with the compensation granted to the colonists 
that the Colonial Banks were founded. Every colonist to be compensated, 
received Bank shares up to a value corresponding with a deduction made 
J;,r the purpose from his claim. 

the colonists who had claim to compensation were thus associated 
l,v law in spite of themselves. 

the chief business of these Banks consisted in the issue of bills and 
^iisL'oiinting of bills to order with two endorsements. But for one of the 
^ynaturcs there might be substituted, either a bill of lading passed to 
the order of the Bank, or a receipt for goods, or a note of transfer of stand- 
crops. As we see, these Banks have been, from their first foundation, 
!.,fricultiiral credit institutions and we may even say that agricultural 
[■rcdil was in some degree known in the colonics before it was known in 
hhe Mother Country, 

* boons on crops are only authorized during the four months preceding 
:iie Iior\Tst, that is to say, at a date when its degree of maturity allows of 
ts being considered as a real and positiv^e pledge. The loan can only be for 
1 iliird of the estimated value of the harvest. In some cases, the creditors 
object to the loans. The Bank may stipulate that the produce of 
liic harvest shall, gradually as it is gathered, be placed in the warehouses 
riiicated for the purpose by the Governor in privy council so as to con- 
ivit the loan ou transfer into a loan on pledge. Tor the goods deposited 
ir iliese warehouses a receipt or warrant is given, which maybe transferred 
)y lac-ans of an endorsement. 

If the debtor neglects to harvest at the proper time, the Bank may, 
,{Ui' (Ictnaud in due form of law, and by the mere order of a magistrate, 
k authorized, to gather the crop. The necessary expenditure is repaid, 
a addition to the amount of the debt, out of the harvest, taking precedence 
’ any other claim. 

When the payment of a bill secured on transfer of harvest or in 
ly other way, is not made at the date fixed, the Bank may, a week 
ttr protest, or after mere demand in due form of law, have the goods or 
security sold, so as to recover the amount due ; in the case of standing 
M-'''- the Bank may choose between proceeding to sell them standing 
r jw\'ing itself put in po.ssession of them. 

The Indo-Chinese Bank and the Bank of Trench West Africa are 
nearly on the same lines. 

Tlie colonial banks have rendered great services to the colonies, but, 
f ^fasequence of losses experienced by them, their work ceased to be 
iictive and, according to the complaints of tlie colonists, they now 
-y lend, so to say, to large land holders. 

farmers, in fact, can hardly apply to the Colonial Banks for 
k miall aniounts they require, on account of the considerable trouble 
I’'* applications for loans involve. 

\ h is also very difficult for the small farmer to sign bills and to find 
porsers. 
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In the case of small landowners or metayers, credit must therefort 
satisfy the following two conditions ; be within their reach and be cheap. 

§ 4. Agkicultukai, credit eegislation in the various colonies. 

'riie organisation of agricultural credit depends on the existence of 
airriciiltiirarsvmlicates (law of March 21st.. 18S4), or agricultural mutual 
insiinncv societies daw of January i4th., 190S). In other words, to become 
members of agricultural credit banks, the farmers must be syndicated 
or belong to an agricultural mutual insurance society. The law of March 
2ist., 1884, applicable to the Antilles and Reunion (art. lo) was promulgated; 
at Martinique, by local decree of April 8th., 1884. 
at Guadeloupe, by local decree of April 29th., 1884 . 
at Reunion, liy local decree of May 4th., 1884. 

It has been made applicable : 
to New Caledonia, by decree of May i6th., 1901 ; 
to Tahiti. I>y decree of January 8th., 1905; 
to Cayenne, by decree of June T905 ; 
to Saint Pier/e and Miquelon, by decree of October 3rd., 1905. 

The law of November 5th., 1894 on the foundation of agricultural credit 
societies (local banks), declared applicable to the colonies by its article 
7, was promulgated : 

at Martinique, by local decree of May 8th., 1907; 
at Guadeloupe, by local decree of December 3Tst., 1900; 
at Reunion, by local decree of December iSth., ig02. 

This law was amended by the laws of July 20th., 1901 on the liability 
of managers of societies; January 14th., 1908, above mentioned, February 
i8tli., 1910, authorizing short term loans to agricultural co-operative societies, 
and March 19th., iqro, iustiluting individual long term credit, which have 
not been promulgated in the colonics. 

The law of July 4th., 1900 on the formation of agricultural mutual iiisur- 
ance societies, those of March 31st., 1899 and December 25th., 1900,0!; 
agricultural imitual credit legionad banks, those of July 1 8th., 1898 and April 
30th., 1006 on agricultural warrants; and the law of December 29tli., ip"'-’ 
on long term credit lo agricultural co-operative societies, have not licei 
made applicable in the colonies. 

Tins explains wliy agricultural credit has not yet given as iuiportar.: 
results in the colonies as in the mother country. Praiseworthy efforts ard 
intelligent attempts have, however, very often been made in favour of aga- 
cultural credit for the colonies. 

§ 5. Rkunion. 

The llrst attempts to institute agricultural credit in Reunion wGf 
made after the promulgation of the law of March 21st., 1884. 

At that date certain planters attempted to unite for the defejicv 
their economic interests. But the attempt failed. It was resumed 
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with the same result. Finally, in 1894, the “ Symlicai des interH& agti- 
J^^^^ucncrsdel’ilede Reunion" {Syndicate for the Interests of the Fann/crs 
nd Sugar Planters of the Island of Reunion) was successfully founded 
Isaint-D^f^is. the capital of the colony, with the help of the lx?st ^aali- 
ed farmers, and on the firmest foundation. Great liopeswere founded on 
’r.e results to l>e obtained from this 3 }'Tidicate. most of the adherent^ being 
tcniited from among the large farmers of the colony and the members of 
jie Chamber of Agriculture. But. by its very composition and by the high 
jjure of the annual siiKscriptions, it necessarily limited its held of action 
rd the small planters held ahxrf from it. In addition to this, the Board 
.• Management did not exert itself sufficiently vigorously in behalf of the 
-tcrests of the s>mdicate which, consequently, disappeared as a result 
the negligence of its own founders. 

I'he cyclone of 1904, which laid waste all the plantations of the island, 
-aia showed the necessity of organizing agricultural credit in Reunion ; 
he local management charged a commission to seek for some means of re- 
■vmu the agriculture and industry of the colon}-. As a result of the discuss* 
0.:? and studies of this commission, seventeen agricultural credit syn- 
i’v.ites and hKal banks were founded and are still working, ft is even 
i-.aed it will sooti he possible to give each of the twent}' communes of the 
rinid of Reunion its agricultural credit bank. 

()n Scptemi)er 27th., 1905. the Minister of the Colonies authorized the 
I .veniment of the Island to use for the foundatioii of agricultural s^mdicates 
if i agricultural mutual credit societies the amount of 200,000 frs., constit* 
1! mg the balance of the subvention of 1,000,000 frs., which had been as- 
icned to it by Parliament after the cyclone of 1904. This amount was 
btribiiteci among the syndicates concerned in the proportion of three times 
he capital contributed by each of them towards tlic foundation of agricul ■ 
Si-'d imitnal credit societies. 

A regional mutual agricultural credit bank was founded at vSaint- 
)di.!s ill 1906. The founders hoped to be able to share in the ad 
fsrees the State makes to similar banks out of the annual amount paid 
h the Bank of France, but the laws of March grst., i8qi:) and Deceml>er 
Cti. Kjoo. regulating the advances made without interest by the Slate to 
institutions, are only applicable to France. 

On August iTth., 1906, a decree of the local mauagcmeiit ordered the 
■' •dcates to deposit in this Bank the amounts allotted to them, hut another 
icree of May 29t.h., 1907, on the contrary, ordered the syndicates to pay into 
>.dncnl mutual agricultural credit banks founded by them, the amount of 

second allotment. In view of this new decree, tliere was 110 further 

■ m for the e.vistence of the Regional^Bank and it decided to dissolve. Its 

■ ■ckition is to be regretted, for with the amount of the 300,000 francs formed 
•->‘ithe capital of the local hanks, its own capital and the advances, tins 
••gioiird Bank might have done a fair!}' important business and rendered 
:i^;derable sendee to the colony, 

A Commission “ of Agricultural Syndicates ", composed of the presid- 
‘’•*5 of the Chambers of Commerce, the president of the central agricul- 
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tural syndicate, the Treasurer and Paymaster, etc., with the attorney 
eral as president, was charged to examine all acts relating to the consti^ 
ution of credit syndicates and societies, before their authorization L 
order of the Governor. Further, a decision of April 8th., 1907 has organize^ 
the control and supervision of the banks, in accordance with the provision? 
of the decree of April iith,, 1905. A functionary accredited to each syndic- 
ate is invested with the same powers and has the same duties as the inspect 
ors of the agricultural credit service in France. 

In 1910 the mission for the inspection of the Colonies recognised the 
existence of 18 agricultural syndicates at Reunion. To improve thd* 
method of working, it proposed that the term of the loans should corresponii 
with the life of the crops, that they should reduce their rate of interest to 
5 %, as it is generally too high, and that they should exercise a more ligo-. 
ous supervision over the local banks. 

Mutual agricultural credit is thus fairly firmly organised at Reunion, 


§ 6. Martinique. 


Agricultural credit is not yet organised at Martinique ; there are oniv 
some agricultural syndicates, somewhat scattered, at present seven in nu:::> 
ber, granting loans to small farmers under certain conditions. 

In 1907, the General Council of the colony entered on its estimate? 
of expenditure an amount of 6,000 francs as a subvention to the agricultun.] 
syndicates for the encouragement of the development of small farms k 
the foundation of agricultural credit societies. It authorized the CoIoni:i! 
Commission to increase this amount to 10,000 frs., in proportion to thenani- 
her and needs of these syndicates, as the credit on the estimates was re- 
cognised as insufficient. The General Council, further, asked the Manage- 
ment of the Colony to make propaganda in behalf of the laws regulating the 
agricultural syndicates and societies in order to make known to the farmer? 
the advantages that might be derived from these institutions. In a 
circular of May loth., 1907, addressed to the mayors of the communes of the 
Colony the Government expressed its desire that the agricultural syndic- 
ates and associations should organize as early as possible ; it also desire? 
the development of small farming, as a large portion of the arable land is 
still lying fallow, ^ because the farmers can not obtain cheap credit. The Jlar- 
timque Bank of issue in fact only grants loans to farmers on standing crops: 
but It IS above all an advance to small farmers that is needed for the in- 
itial exj^nditure on every farm, however small. As the small farmers find it 
obtain loans, the Governor in his circular recomnieni- 
the to.mation of a^cultural syndicates, which, by constituting mutual credit 
societies may facilitate for the small farmers the easv and profitable work- 
ing of their holdings. It is with this idea that the General Council of 
. artinique has placed the amount of 10,000 frs. at the disposal of the agri- 
cultural syndicates formed among the small landowners, tenant faimer? 
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pd metayers cultivating farms of less than 5 ha. in area. This subvention 
fas granted to the syndicates lyith the object of assisting them to meet 
lie initial expense of installation, at the rate of 150 frs. per syndicate, on 
[le production of a certificate from the mayor to the effect that the as- 
[jciation consists of at least 150 members and is essentially composed of 
pall landowners, tenant farmers, metayers and tenants paying rent 
gitly in kind. 

Since 1907^ further credits have been voted by the General Council, 
jid distributed among the agricultural syndicates ; but there are as yet 
carcely any other associations than the agricultural syndicates, and agri- 
oltural credit societies properly so called have still to be organized in 

lartinique. 


§ 7. Guadeloupe. 

Seeing the numerous agricultural syndicates there are in Guadeloupe, 
oxicultural credit should have developed rapidly in that colony ; unhappily, 
he attempts made led to no practical result, owing to the deficiency of 
apital. 

A decree of the Governor of January 27th., 1908 instituted aCommiss- 
jn to prepare a proposal for the establishment of a regional agricultural 
redit bank. The colony asked to contract a loan of 4,730,000 francs, of 
rhich 1,100,000 frs. would be assigned for the foundation of this bank, 
’he loan was not granted. But the idea was not, however, abandoned, 
ince on February 25th., 1910 a first local agricultural credit bank was found- 
<1 at Baillif and other banks were founded later. At a Congress held in 
Qii at Basse-Terre 8 agricultural credit banks were represented and 
equest was made for the promulgation of the law of March 31st., 1899 on 
egional banks. To allow of the working of such banks, the General Coun- 
il voted an advance of 50,000 francs, payable in five years. 

Anew Congress met on May 4tli., 1913, at which there were represented 
he 21 local banks then existing in accordance with the law of November 
|th., 1894. These banks have now 800 members who have subscribed 18,040 
n., of which 4,840 frs. are already paid up. 

vSince that date, new societies have been founded. They have formed 
I Federation for the defence of their common interests and the publication 
a weekly paper “ Agricultural Credit which forms a sort of bond 
these various local societies. 

In 1912, the local Government presented to the Colonial Department 
‘ draft decree for the definite organization of mutual agricultural credit 
Guadeloupe, but several objections were made against the proposal. 

^ A new bill prepared by M. Sevo'e, Deputy for Martinique, was approved 
^ the Permanent Committee of Colonial legislation on Labour and Social 

I Sut without waiting for the official organization, two regional mutual 
^'^^cidiuyal credit hanks have been founded, one at Marie-Galante, the other 
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at Grande-Xerre. This shows how mutual agricultural credit is extend;- 
in Guadeloupe. 


^ 8. XEW CALEDONIA. 

The colonists ol XevvCalecHjui-^ also have for several 3-ears been en;/.;;; 
inoganix.ing nuiLual agricultural credit. The ruin caused b}" Hduil , 
Vadait'ix, es])eciaU3' in the coffee plantations, has shown the advantage v- 
srnall coiojiial planters might derive from agricultural credit. 

On March 0th., iqtt, after a conference at Noumea organized i>\- * . 
Permanent Committee of Mutualit}- and Colonisation, an agricuh;;- 
syndicate and a local bank were founded. Other S3mdicates and local d , 
have since l>eeii established in the island. 

The ('.enera! Council has approved a subvention of lo.ooo frs. h)r 
associations and an advance has been a.pplied for from the linkj-Chii..'^- 
P.ank which has a brrindi at Noumea. 

It ws.s lii'st of all contemplated founding au agricuUnral discf -;- 
office, a sort oi central liank lor the cnlonv, on the .system, nou 
doned. as we know, in Prance and Algeria. Later cn, the Iiido-Ciin]v> 
p.ank was asked to grant an advance of 200,000 frs., not at intered. ■ 
discount a! 4 % the bills of the agricultural credit banks and to ^\\\ \ 
interest on the de]>osits in:ide bs' the agticuitural credit sonetso 
the branch of the bank at Noumea. 

The i lulo-Cliinesc Hank obsened* that the F^ank of .iTauce pav.- ■ 
interest oil deposits and the large banks oniy give ^2 r %. It ,,c 
that tlie interest asked for would he an indirect way of enabimg tk 
colonists to iin e.st their money at 'ff,, while at present no interest, is j-s 
oil deposits. 

'riie Agricidliiral Credit Hank, the subscribed capital of wliich was,.;:. 
54-5 It-^-.did not seem, besides, to offer .sufficient security to the Iiido-Ch.' 
ese Hank for it to grant the advance of 200,000 frs. requested. Thi^ Bv 
aitonvards pointed nut that it would be advisable to require that the me:..- 
l>ors should be jointly and severally liable and that the maximum aniou.r! 
of depos:t.s made by each member should be iiinited, for example, to 10, a 
hs. Inually. the obligation of taking part in the organization of agnu'. 
tural mutual credit in Acw Caledonia did not appear to it to lie clear:;' 
laid down in the convention between it and the Government, and, in fact. :b 
Colonial Hecretarc' did not feel he could impose the duty on the Buii: 
m spite of a re.'^olution passed by the French Oceanic Committee at a inee' 
mg m December, 1912. imder the presidency of M. Guyesse, a former Minu- 
ter, asking that the laws on -regional mutual agricultural credit 
should be nude applicable iu the colonies as early as possible, subjec' - 
the necess.iiy moditicatious. 
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§ 9. Madagascar. 

The colony of Madagascar is not essentially agricultural, but is tending 
•n become so in consequence of the cultivation of rice which is largely ex- 
’-liding- The Malagasy population is chiefly engaged in this class of 
•itivation and as they ha\'e not the capital to assure its progress, it is 
to organise agricultural mutual institutions in the country. 

On March 3Tst., 1909, the first native society was formed at Antanana- 
^vo for the storage and sale of Masmana rice, under the auspices of the local 
('.ovennnent. This society has for its president the head of the Masmana 
Station, the only European in the society. The results are excellent. 

At the moment they bring the rice, the natives receive an advance in 
rionev. so that they are able to wait for the favourable moment of the rise 
jn price, which always follows the harvest, and assure theinseh'es of consid- 
trablc profits. Effort is being made to generalise the Antananarivo at- 
tempt, with a view to suppressing usury, and capital is placed at the disposal 
jr,f the native.s to permit of their installing themselves, buying seeds and 
firing eventual losses or bad sales. 

I Native thrift and mutual lOan societies to which it is made compulsory 
>r the natives to adhere should be founded in every part of the 
'ilony. 

Agricultural credit is more difficult to introduce, as the colonists live at 
Of) great distances from each other. However, the matter has been under 
finsideration during the last ten years. Resolutions have been passed ; a 
amniission has even prepared a draft decree for the institution of agricultural 
Ians on crops and the regulation of the deposit business. The proposal 
iTiS rejected in April, 1912, by the Minister of Finance, on account of the 
lank of issue asking for too large advances for the establishment of mutual 
jriailtural credit in Madagascar. 


§ 10. Indo-Chixa. 

The Indo-Chinese fanner needs credit above all, as our Asiatic colony is 
• country of a single crop. The Indo-Chinese being ]:)Oor are obliged to 
cpply to the Chinese or Indians who lend to them at very high rates. 

l/ians are made usually on the land and the stajiding crops, at a rate 
N ;] % for only thirty days. At the end of that period they are renewed 
M 3 % and at the end of the year the rate is 36 or even 42 %, the 
beresl being added to the principal at each renewal. This business is 
rjiiddered honest in Indo-China, for the usurers lend at So % and even 
‘''airtimes at 140 %. 

Attempt has been made in different ways to improve the lot of the bor- 
but in vain. An Indo-Chinese Alagistrate, M. Loye, attorney for 
"‘f Republic at I/jctrang, drafted a scheme for the organization of mutual 
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agricultural credit, nearly the same as that we have in Europe, appHcaj.-^ 
at once to Europeans and Annamites. It is interesting but perhaps a littJ 
too advanced for Indo-China. It is also proposed to found native tlui^ 
societies and it is desired that the societies to be founded may be phc^- 
under the supervision of the local Government, at least at the start, and \.y 
the natives may be obliged to adhere, as is the case in Tunis. 

The organization of mutual agricultural credit in Indo-China is 
still quite in the germ, but mure and more efforts are being made to 
institute it. 


§ II. Conclusion. 


The system of agricultural credit in France, which receives assistant 
from the vState, while stimulating and encouraging private initiative, ^ 
therefore that which it is being attempted to introduce into the colonitv 
where it has as yet only been partially applied. 

The law on agricultural syndicates and local agricultural credit bank.- 
is already in force in almost all the colonies, but the foundation of regioak 
banks has not been authorized except in Algeria and Tunis. A single regiosi 
bank would be sufficient in most of the old colonies, such as Reunio” 
Martinique etc. Whatever their number, advances would be granted to these 
banks by the Government out of the advances and annual contributionsma k 
by the colonial banks. This is at least what was asked for by the Commissicr 
of Colonial Legislation on Labour and Social Thrift, in accordance wth ; 
report by MM. Tardy and Gamard, in a meeting presided over by M. Lebrui 
Colonial Secretary. This would be easy, if, as is contemplated, these bank- 
are united into one large colonial bank. The colonial banks, ha vine 
every interest in the promotion of agricultural credit societies, can onh 
prosper when agriculture itself prospers, as the principal produce of our colon- 
ies IS a.gTindtiiral and, besides this, for purposes of intensive cultivatiu 
the farmers are more and more obliged to apply for credit, as in the mothr: 
country. Now the colonial banks cannot Icud directly to the small colonists 
as they are not in a position properly to judge of their financial situation 

Besides, the regional banks will necessarily have to rediscount their bill': 
the colonial banks are quite naturally indicated for the purpose and they; 
have consequently both a moral and material interest in the extensiu.: 
of agricultural credit. 

Necessarily, the laws of 189S and iqo6 on agricultural warrants and tst 
law of 1910 on the formation and preservation of small farms would hav. 
to he made applicable to the colonies and the maximum of 8,000 
fixed by the law of 1910 for long term loans, might even with advantsv 
be raised. So also the law of 1906 on advances to agricultural co*operat:''! 
societies should also be extended to the colonies. 

It would be advisable also somewhat to modify the law in 
in some colonies, for example, in Reunion, in order that the advance 
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jjjay be matle to the regional agricultural credit banks, and not immedi- 
-tely to the syndicates. 

Some colonial banks seem somewhat disposed to promote agricultural 
-ledit by granting the Government advances and an annual contribution, 
^hers have made very serious objections to the proposal. So the privilege 
of these banks has only been continued for another year up to the end 
of 19 ^ 4 - Government must enter into negotiations with them 

before the expiration of this new term of a year and submit to 
them at the date of the renewal of the privilege a proposition agreeable 
to all parties which will permit of the organization of agricultural credit 
oa a serious basis in the various French colonies. 


2. mIvSCkflakeous news. 


I. — Agricultural credit and deposits. — Most of the French regional 
banks use the advances they receive from the State to purchase securities 
as guarantee for the discounting of their bills ; others do not invest these 
advances but use them as the ordinary banks use the deposits they receive 
to discount bills presented by the local banks. This second method enables 
them to give the farmers cheaper credit. The Regional Bank of the Centre 
of Xormandy to which 40 local banks with 3,707 members adhere, has foll- 
owed a middle course. At its foundation in 1906, this Regional Bank 
understood the important use it might make of the deposits it would re- 
ceive from the members affiliated to its local banks. By receiving these 
jdeposits and assuring them interest at 2 54 %» a rule, it would be able to 
[keep in safe some of the bills discounted, and a larger number of them in 
proportion as the amount of the deposits was larger. 

' This idea was perfectly understood in the district included within the 
jphere of action of the banL From the commencement of its business, the 
anount of the deposits increased rapidly from year to year as we see in the 
blo^^dng table : 



Amount 

Number 


of Deposits 

of Depositors 


frs. 


I90S 

. . . 305,208,75 

30 

1909 

. . . 544,413.15 

37 

1910 

. . . 1,252,067.15 

64 

I9II 

. . . 1,500,004.75 

y8 

1912 

. . . 1,526,562.14 

123 

Nov.) . . . . 

. , . 1,432,186.97 

132 
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On November ist., 1913. the amount of the deposits since the beginiujjj 
of the year exceeded 1,432.000 frs.; at that date, the c^dit balance abo,t 
4^0 000 frs. Ketween 1907 and 1913 the deposits collected by the Region^! 
Bank amounted to more than 6,500,000 frs. With the amount of deposit, 
the number of depositors has also increased. ^ ^ 

The amounts deposited vary considerably ; the minimum amounts 
rantie according to the year, from 30 frs. to 100 frs ; the maximum amountj 
from 30,000 frs. to 60,000 frs. In 1913 the largest amount to the credit 
of any account was 60,000 frs., the smallest 300 frs. 

But the local banks affiliated to this Bank are ill suited for the collec- 
tion of deposits, as they are only open on certain fixed days and at certair, , 
fixed hours. This is why in cantons where there are no banks, branct 
deposit offices independent of local banks, have been founded working 
under the immediate supervision of the Regional Bank. While unconnected 
with the local banks, these offices are only established in agreement with 
them. The only difference is the deposit offices must be continually open; 
we might call them agricultural savings banks, corresponding with the 
ideal of mutual credit organi?;ation. These bureaux are regulated very 
carefully. According to the rules, the agents collect the deposits made by the 
members of the local banks or made in their name, and forw’ard them 
without delay to the Regional Bank ; amounts are withdrawn on the ap- 
plication of those concerned, either immediately from the Regional Bank, 
or through the branch offices. 

from ffrnri Sagn^ty, in Journal d'Av:riculUiu praUqui of 
Felirrnry 5th., 1914). 


2. — Credit for purchase of small holdings. — The JoiirndOfm^l 
of Februaiy 13th., has published the law on advances of the real estate credit 
societies for the purchase of small ho) dings as finally approved by the Cham- 
ijers. We reproduce the first four articles, which make perfectly clear 
both its object and the conditions for its application. 

Art. I. - When there is connected with a single cheap house, a 
dependency of it, seridng for the work of a small farm, either a cattle 
stall, or a barn, or any other building of the same kind, the real estate 
credit societies shall be authorized to grant mortgage loans over and above 
the maximum amounts fixed by law of April loth,, 1908, uptofourfiW^^ 
of the cost price or the value of these outhouses. 

These loans may never exceed the amount of 2,000 frs. (exclusive 
of the costs and the single insurance premium). 

Art, 2. — Ixrans may be made, under the conditions contemplated m 
the preceding article, for small workshops connected with single cheap 
houses. 
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Art- 3. ^ However, in order to obtain the supplementary loans cou- 
^enipl^ted in the two preceding articles, the borrower must prove he is in 

1 of wages, or is a tenant farmer, metayer, husbandman, artisan 01 
kmail employer habitually working alone or wnth a single labourer and the 

of his family, receiving wages or not, living with him. 

Art. 4. — In any case, the loans granted in terms of article 2 of the 
I'iW' of April loth., 1908 and of the three preceding articles may not exceed, 
txclasive of the costs and the insurance premium: ist., four fifths of the 
niaximum cost price of the single house, calculated as provided in article 
Cjof the law of April 12th., 1906 and calculated, at the rate of 4 ^4 %, from 
the maximum rental specified in the article for the house and commune 
j.j question : 2nd., the amount of 2,000 frs. contemplated in articles i and 

2 above for farm buildings or small workshops ; 3rd., if there are gardens 
of a maximum area of 10 ares, considered as legal dependencies of the house 
in terms of article 5 of the law of April 12th., 1906, above quoted, an amount 

i,i00frs. or else a fourth of the maximum cost price of the house if the 
?ai(i fourth is more than 1,200 frs. " 

This new extension of the field of action of the Real Estate Credit 
^defies in favour of agriculture wdll appear more interesting, if we examine 
;he results already obtained by these societies. These results have been 
:arefu1ly set forth by M. Joseph Lardeur-Becquerel in the Chronique 
iociale ih France of April 25th. We shall summarise them below. 

The Real Estate Credit Societies were founded by law of April loth.. 
The first four years after the promulgation of this law were unpro- 
nising: in some departments it was much if people consented to make the 
ittempt and get together the funds and forces indispensable for the 
brmation of the societies. Elsewhere there was hesitation, as people 
)referred to w^ait for the results of the attempt and for the simplification 
ir the formalities imposed for the grant of the loans. 

Thus on January 1st., 1912 only Ti societies had been approved. The 
ibscribod capital did not exceed 2,004,000 frs., the paid up capital was 
>4,000 frs. and the advances they had received from the vState amounted 
» <^26,000 frs. 

The publication of the first results obtained together with the passing 
t a new law on February 26th., 1912, soon altered this state of things; 
G January ist., 1913, there were already 27 societies approved with a sub- 
^bued capital of 4,256,000 frs., 1,178,000 frs. paid up, which had re- 
eved State loans for the amount of 3,371,000 frs. 

Certainly, the progress had been rapid, since the year which had just 
eded alone saw the foundation of more societies than the four years that 
preceded it, but, to tell the truth, it is only in the course of 1913 that 
td estate credit definitely began to make progress, 
fhi January ist., 1914, the approved societies were, in fact, 65, with 
scribed capital of 11,890,000 frs., 4,629,000 frs. paid up, and they had 
Nyed 11,736,000 frs. in loans from the State. 

[ fhese results have been attained by means of private initiative in 
P^'iation with the institutions authorized to co-operate with it. 
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Thus the Savings Banks, authorized to invest part of their capita; 
in shares in the Real Estate Credit Societies, had on December 31st., igj, 
subscribed 1,142.000 frs. (nearly the tenth part of the amount subscriber 
by the shareholders of the 65 societies). I^t us add that a large nucibe: 
of Banks are not content with sharing in the formation of the share capita] 
required by law ; they have, in some degree, associated their personal ej. 
istence with that of the Societies, letting them work in their offices and en- 
trusting their management to their stafi.^ 

The rapid progress of certain societies has been no less remarkably 
than that of the institution itself; they have in a short time extended in: 
really wonderful way so that it was possible to find in a single ai- 
rondissement, like that of EiUe, a Society founded on May 3rd., ign 
which had authorized by December 31st., 1913, that is to say two yean 
and a half after its foundation, 680 loans for a total of 4,541,000 frs, o: 
which it had already transferred to the borrowers 3.805,925.40 frs. 



notices oe some recent pubeications relating 
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GER>L\NY. 


ALtROCK (Dr. W. voN), General Secretary of the Prussian Royal College of Rural Economics 
(Ufii'l^s-Okonomic-Kollegium). Der landwirxschaftliche Kredit in Preussen 
{A:ncultufal Credit in Prussia) I. Die Ostpreussiche Dandschaft {East Prussia 
Eiindschaft) Publications of the Prussian College of Rural Economics. No. 15, Berlin, 1914, 
Paul Parey. 8vo., XVI 269 pages. With 2 maps and a large number of tables. 


The literature of German agricultural credit is very voluminous ; 
still, a complete account of the whole subject of agricultural credit was 
lacking up to the present. The want was often keenly felt when measures 
of reform were under discussion and this has undoubtedly been partly the 
Cause why the measures adopted and the grounds assigned for them in 
the various parts of the country lacked unity. This is why the Prussian 
College of Rural Economics fias begun the preparation of systematic 
statements of the conditions under which the agricultural credit system works 
ia the various parts of the country, as well as a special report on the particip- 
ation of the public savings banks in the agricultural ciedit service, with 
Hie object of thus bringing into relief the fundamental principles 
indispensable for the further development of agricultural credit in practice. 

The above work on the East Prussia Landschaft is the first result of 
these studies, which have been encouraged by financial assistance from the 
Prussian Agricultural Department. It gives a complete account of the or- 
?niization and work of the East Prussia Eandschaft, which is one of the 
Hdest and most important institutions of the kind in Prussia. The first 
part, devoted to the organization of the Eandschaft, the exposition of its 
'Usiness operations, the conditions of its loan service, the investigation as 
.0 how far it has met the need for credit of the various agricultural bodies, 
~nd the w^ork of the institutions subordinate to the Landschaft, gives a 
‘^markable insight into the organization and working of these land credit 
-0 operative institutions, which have had so beneficial an effect on rural 
'■need property in Prussia. The second part deals with the development of the 
Jbsmess of the East Prussian Landschaft and it 1 subordinate institutions, 
the third part contains a large number of statistical tables. 

It is our intention to deal with the contents of the work more at length 
a future occasion. 
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IJPNXSCHRIJT DKK NlEDEK'OSTERREICHISCHEN DaNDE 5-HYPOTHEKENA>’S1'ALT At’S Anlajj 
IHRES 2j jahkigen BestaM)es iSS^j 1914 {Mmoir of the Provincial Mori'^a^e 
Lower Au<;iria on the 2^th. Ar.river&ary of t/s Foundation, 1889-1914). Vienna, ]r,.. 
PubliHhfd by ihe Institute. I. K. Court wid S^ntc Press. 41 pp. 

RJ-CHNUNGSABSCHLCSS DER NlEDERbSTERREICHISCHEN I^ANDES. llVPOTKEKKN A^ST.^LT^i 
41 Dk/.i-mhek 101.1. {Report of the Provincial .iJort^age hisiiiutc of Lower Anshui 
Jkcimber 315/., 1913.) Vienna, 19^ 3- Puhlishtrl by the IjOweT Austria Provi;:c;o 
MurtKa.ee Institute. 1 . R. Court and State Press. Vienna, 103 pp. 


For the 25 th,, auniverstir>’ of the foundation of the provincial mortgage 
institiite of Ivower Austria, with head quarters at Vienna, the Insri: 
ute published, independently of the usual annual report, a pamphlet for 
the occasion, in which its history is related, showing its advance in its differ- 
ent phases since its foundation up to 

Founded in 1888 (by law of June 30th., 1888), it only began work 01 
July 1st,, i88q, having at its disjxisal a capital of 50,000 florins granted :o 
it by the Diet. At that date, the need of an institute of the kind was kee;> 
ly felt. In fact, the sources of credit then available to which the Ian ^ 
holders of Lower Austria would have to ajjply were, in Vienna, except f-r 
some mortgage banks limited by shares, almost exclusively the saving? 
banks, and, in the jirovince, small savings banks and rural co- 
operative banks. So that the owners of real estate (houses and land), 
who had need of credit, could only count on the deposits in- 
vested at high interest, which, besides, could be withdrawn at am 
moment from tlie establishments in which they were placed. As to 
the rate of interest on mortgage loans in the provincial savings bankv 
it is enough to say that at the beginning of 1889, it had been raised to 5 
and even more. For want of an intermediate credit institute that could takr 
into account the interests of the land holders, the latter had not availab'v 
a class of mortgage credit corresponding iii its form to the special co' - 
ditions of tl-e soil and of real estate generally, and in its rate of interest"'' 
the conditions of tlie market. 

When the Institute w^as founded there were already in Austria fo!;r 
of the same kind, that is to say, the mortgage bank of the Kingdom of Bohemi ■ 
founded in 1865, and the land credit institutes of Silesia, Moravia ai: * 
Istria. vSince 1841, there had existed in Galicia the “ Association for bar ' 
Credit iu Galicia ^ The Provincial Institute of Vienna was thus able to ppi' 
lit bv the experience of these others and to progress rapidly to the re i 
advantage of tlio,se concerned, 

Me cannot in this brief notice indicate the interesting and importart 
events of the life of the Institute before it attained its present great devel- 
opment and we shall limit ourseh'es to giving some statistical data fronitb' 
tables published witli the Report. 
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From Jub' i^t., 1889 to December 31st., 1913, the Proviiuna) Mortgage 
r-ictitiite of Vhenna granted 28,791 mortgage loans for a total amount of 
' . ^^,900 crs. ; of these loans 1,023 8,381,600 crs, at 4 V2 %■ 27,696 

11482,714.900 crs. at 4 % and 72 for 4,318,400 crs. at 3 1/2 %• same 

.,.riod, 4.967 ^oaiis for an amount of 83,882,500 crs. were repaid in full : 
remained then 23,824 loans to be reon^’ered, the original amount of 

■ was 411.532,400 crs. 

To the mortgage loans there must be added the communal loans l>egin' 
;-,i^\vith March ist., 1898. The luimber of these loans tip to December 31st., 
'iiv was r.iQQ for a total amount of 126,571,200 crs,, 23 of them for 
. m.) 2.(‘K)0 crs. at 4 14 %, 1,138 for 107,698, 200 crs. at 4 % and 3S for 
• ,^^0.400 crs. at 3 Vo %. Fifty .'^e\eii loans for an amount ol 13,029,200 
^:vh[ive been repaid, there therefore still remain to ))e recovered 1,142 

■ -jf i^raiited tn the communes for an amount of 1 13,542.000 crs. 


rxrnvD states 

or rur SixurrMcv Tvr, dV Tin: SrA'ci: or irn. fTx\Nci:- 

: : lOf’-iv W.ishiiiulon, i</i ]. nt iT i^ituii: Oiik'i-, iii-S", 1-^.5 p. 

iFie section of the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
articular interest, that, namely, which deals with the deposits made by 
(. Treasury Department in the Xational Banks for the purpose of. en- 
the banks to meet tJie hea\ y seasonal demand for money during and 
iniediately after the harvest. Tliuse deposits were made against com- 
■rdal paper accepted at 65 ]Ter cent, of its face value and endorsed by the 
■positary bank. This was an unprecedented step, because commercial 
:pcr has never before been accepted as securitv' for Cku'ernmeiit deposits. 
'.V Overnnient offered fifty million dollars to be used for crop-moving 
irposes but up to vein her 25 th., 1913 only thirty-four [inllton dollars 
.'i been applied for and, according to the Secretary’s Rej^ort. the move- 
riU of the crops and the whole trade and commerce of the country pro- 
led more easily and steadily than for many years past. 

•Another section of the Report of more than usual interest deals with 
step.s taken by the Treasury to allay the feeling of unrest which prevailed 
tiie country before the Cro\'erniuent had declared its intentions with 
Tvet to the two important questions of tlie tariff and currency reforin. 


OR HAT BRITAIN AND IRERAN'D 

THi' Co'.n.nri;:r (>n' .ACH icvr.Tr-RAL CRron' in Irklan'D. IAtmi" - 
A^^rTuiUire anC Twiinici’ fn .L;A!ctiti:i I'or IicIiur;. Dubiin, A. Tina:! 

O.) . r.Vi. 

1912 :a Departmental Committee was appointed by the Vice-Pre- 
^“"tof the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire 
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notices of some recent pubucations relating to credit 


land “ to inquire into the existing system of credit available for the 
classes in Ireland: to suggest what, if any, improvements^ not invoKit^ 
financial assistance from the Exchequer should be made in the systenj- 
and to consider especially the form of agricultural credit most suitable 
to the requirements of the occupiers of land affected by the Eand Acij 
in the Western districts and throughout the country generally”. The Commit, 
tee made an exhaustive inquiry the results of which are now published in the 
form of a bulky report, which deals successively with the following sources 
of credit: Joint stock banks; Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks; Monee 
lenders ; Auctioneers who advance money to purchasers (the sales some 
times even being fictitious) ; Shopkeepers who sell to farmers on credit : 
I^an Fund Societies ; Co-operative Credit Societies ; Agricultural hoanj 
and Grants administered by Government Departments ; and Mortgagee 
on Land. We shall have occasion in a future issue to speak at some length 
of the information collected by the Committee and of its recommendation.. 



Part IV; Miscellaneous 


ARGENTINA. 

the high food cost in ARGENTINA AND THE WORK 
OF the co-operative SOCIETIES. 


sources: 

IKEA (DomingoJ : Estudio sobrc la carestia de la vida en la Republics Ai^entina, espe- 
cialmeute en la cindad de Rosario (S/Kify on, the High Cost of Living in the Argentine 
Republic, especially in the city of Rosario) {Boleiin Mensual del Masco Social Argentina), 
March., 1914. 

del MiniSterio de Agricoltuka (Bullelin of the Department of AgrtctiUure}. 
iLETi.N- JIk-nsual DE LA DiRECCidN DE EsTADfsTJCA Y EconomIa Rdral, {Monthly Bul- 
k-in of the Management of Statistics and Rural Economics). 


The problem of the high cost of life and especially of food is not only 
doubling the countries of the old world with their dense populations and 
leir thousand year old agriculture, it is also already seriously disturbing 
le new countries where the population is sparse and the land has hardly 
een touched by the plough. A recent enquiry, promoted by the Museo 
ocial of Argentina shows us how a country endowed with a very fertile 
3il and excellent climate, like Argentina, producing grain and cattle in 
uantities far beyond its own needs, is not able to provide cheap food for 
ts small population. The study made by Dr. Domingo Borea of the Di- 
'ision of katistics and Rural Economics in the Agricultural Department, 
las more especial reference to the city of Rosario ; but this city may be 
teidered as a typical Argentine urban centre and in his report he does 
lot omit to give other general data also ; so we may say the results of the 

I nquiry have a larger interest and give an idea of the cost of life in the more 
apuloiLs portion of Argentina, the great grain region. 

According to the report, the principal causes of the high cost of life 
‘•^gentina may be summarised as follows: 
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(fl) The faulty method of colonizing the land, which has come ir.? 
the possession of a few privileged persons and hinders the gradual executio- 
of the ideal programme ; The land for the cultivators " ; 

{/f|) The excessi\e increase of the price of land by artificial mean, 

(f) Al)seutceism, which has liindered the technical progress of agr;- 
cultiire and the formation of moral and economic relations between the prr„. 
j)rietnrs and the labourers ; 

{{() The excessive increase by artificial means of the price of land 
the districts of the urban municipalities, which has prevented the greater 
part of the labourers and clerks from acquiring holdings in suitable Irxy. 
'ties ami has led to exorbitant charges for house rent ; 

{^) 'I'hc increase of the flebt on moi lgage which is largely a negative 

factor ; 

(/) 'I'he prexadence of sales l)y auction (remate) encouraging spten;. 
atifui, greed and fraud in regard to the raising of the price of url)an ,y 
rural land ; 

(») The high customs charges on many articles of habitual 
to meet the excessive national expenditure, the excessive expenditure 
the provincial go\ ca nineats, and the ])ad administration of many commune, 

(h) The speculation of the numerous middlemen between the p? 
ducers and consumers ; 

(i) 'i'Ue impro\-einent of the mode of living without any adequy^ 
increase of wages and salaries corresponding with it. 

Df this group of causes it is only the last l>at one that is studied :: 
the report, namelx'the speculation of middlemen in the purchase and -x.- 
of articles of food. 'I'he great remedy for this evil , it is asserted is the ov^a:.- 
ization of prndiu'ers and consumers. Let us briefly state the result' 
the eiifjuiries our author has made into the increased cost of the pHnei:-': 
articles of food, bread, meat, x'egetables etc,, and give some idea of thee 
operative institutions he proposes should be founded for the defence 
the citizens against speculators. 

Hread. The Republic produced in the year 1910-11, 3,973,000 ton<': 
grain (i) ; of this. i,50(),o()u ton« were consumed in the country, 2.47;,. 'X' 
tons were ex])orted. In spite of this large excess of production beyond tin 
needs of the country, the Roscuio and Buenos-Aires consumer paid 
tavos (61 cditimes) a kilo for first quality bread. The price of bread. .'' 
well as that of meat, has for some time been tending, owing to tSt 
wonderful extensio!i of the system of cold storage, to approach nearer y;- 
nearer to that on the large markets of the importing countries, but it > 
none the less true that the unrestrained speculation of local middicire' 
has always been otie of the principal causes of the rise in price. 

To combat this extortion and to obtain a reduction in the price of 
according to the report, it is necessary to constitute o-operati\e socict'.c 

(9 !-0i- prjdiicuon of whiai anti othc: cewai-, ir; the uninbvr or ’ 

letiu October, toi y tirliclc •* Sumc ItKlicatjor- of rh. Economic and A ' 
Proi^ress of Arjf' r.nri i 
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r.nn? the inhabitants of every city and every important centre to purchase 
riiji directly from the producers, or preferably from co-operative societies 
! producers at the price these latter obtain from the monopolists (acopia- 
The co-operative bakehouses should have their ovm mills so as to 
jraiii a considerable saving on the cost of flour. To day the baker pays 
^ j.)esos per metric quintal of flour delivered at his establishment : by the 
proposed, the consumer, member of the society, could buy flour 
12 pesos. If 100 kg. of white flour produce no kg. of bread and the 
.pauses come to 9 pesos per 100 kg. of bread made, we shall have first 
,,]ity bread at 20 centavos (0.44 frs.) a kg., after paying a fair interest 
1 capital and fair wages to the staff. At present it will be very difficult to 
..oh this ideal ; but meanwhile a certain reduction in the price of bread 
iv 1)0 obtained if all the bakehouses, co-operative or not, unite to 
end a common mill to make the flour required for bread and paste. It 
;i;!d be left to the other mills to produce flour for exportation. 

It seems this idea will be realised, at least to some extent, in the fed- 
J capital ; in fact there is a plan to form a society limited by shares among 
e proprietors of bakehouses, manufactories of paste etc., under the name 

• Compania molinera de Buenos Aires vSince 1904 the city of Ro- 
rio has possessed an important institution of the kind, the Co~operativa 
rchi de Fan, with 1,028 members. Consumers who are members, besides 
^■ing the possibility of refunds at the end of the year, have the right 
buy first quality bread at 23 centavos a kg. (while the usual prices 
ri’roin 28 to 30 centavos). WTien a person is not in a position to buy 
■hiire (to pesos), in order to become a member of the society, he may 
fiin bread from the management at 25 centavos, together ’ with an 
er for 2 centavos : with 500 such orders he may purchase a share and 
.‘omc a member of the society. In 1912 the society made 360 000 kg 
bread, representing about 330,000 kg. of flour. 

The 78 bakehouses of Rosario used 12,149,176 kg. of flour in 1912 ; 
-ii 37 co-operative establishments of the above character the city could 
.c bread of the first quality at 23 centavos. The report considers that 
itbtallation and working of these 37 bakehouses would only require 
apital of 800,000 or 900,000 pesos, which could easily he collected, by 
>:b of a subscription of shares of 4 pesos per inhabitant, payable in small 
ta inents. In addition to this, for about an equal amount, a large common 

• could be installed,^ by means of which the consumer might make a 
tner saving and obtain first quality bread for 20 centavos. 

Meat, - The Argentine Republic, par excellence, the land of herds 
pasture, which has more than 30,000,000 head of horned cattle, more 
■ 4 head per inhabitant and exports a considerable part of its annual 
uce (t) ig calculated that in 1911 head of cattle were con- 

ned in the country and 1,504.537 exported), has also to complain of the 
; price of meat. The price of this article of the first necessity, up to a 
ago extremely low, has greatly increased in almost the whole country 

(■J the artidi- !vn-rrcd to in tho preceuing not:-, 
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and is doubling and increasing threefold the cost of life, since the articles t- 
might be substituted for it, such as vegetables, fruit etc., are even 
The principal cause of this is the large demand for Argentine meat on ‘• 
European markets, a demand very considerably increased as a resu]/ 
the institution of freezing establishments. 

But is it right, it is asked in the report, that the price of Argentine 
should l>c fi.xed by the foreign market that consumes only three tent 
of what the home market does ? It is. necessary, it goes on, to 
the proposal often made of imposing an export duty of lo % on meat 
the by-products of the meat industry, as well as on the importation ot *'• 
implements and machinery necessary for the preparation of meat for ^ 
port ; the amount of the above taxes must vary as experience shows 
advisable. The export duty must be paid by the stock fanner, with n 
object not only of lowering the price of meat on the home market, bm a;; 
of arresting tlie destruction of the national livestock wealth by whiph ti 
country is threatened. In view, in fact, of the continually increasing dein^,- 
for Argentine meat on the market of the world, the existing freezing cste 
lishments, not to speak of those to be established hereafter, may incre,. 
their exportation threefold. This would be a serious loss, for if, on the r, 
hand, great wealth is thus attracted to the country, on the other, the- 
is a serious menace to all the patient laborious work of livestock impir,vf 
ment undertaken in recent years by Argentine stock farmers. If th 
export duty is imposed, adds the report, it is not to be feared that:: 
Argentine freezing establishments would have less work or profits, foi i: 
amount of meat now consumed abroad will be still required by the s..;i 
countries; the National Treasury, on its side, will gain several 
pesos which may be devoted to works of public utility, such as that > 
home colonisation ; the Argentine consumer, finally, will obtain a re;k 
tion on the price of meat. Let us now see what the production of me. 
costs, what is the price of cattle on the large markets and the retail m 
of meat, what savings may be made by the imposition of an export L*; 
and by co-operative organisation. 

Froni a careful study piibli.shed by Senores Lan and F. Cruz Men6:: 
in the Bulletin of the Department (i) and statistics given in the Months 
Bulletin of the Division of Statistics and Rural Economics, we learn th:: 
(u) the average cost price per kg. of live beef is 15 centavos: 
on the large cattle markets the price per kg. of live beef i? irr 

to 26 centavos ; 

(c) as a yield of 65 % is obtained, the price of i kg. of meat net wt-ies: 
is from 35 to 40 centavos on the same markets. 

We must note that in the cost price (15 centavos) is included 6 % 
est oil capital invested in livestock improvement, consisting of the vah:c 
often too high — of the soil, that of the animals, the general expense* 

If therefore we estimate the value of the land, as would be logical 

(i) D.vmU.n L.cx y F. Cruz .Me.ndoza. Aprccutcion del costo de Ja pyoduccideJi U”" 
Bchditt del Minislcrio dc A .riculiura, January, 191 S. 
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(-;,sonable, at a third lower, we shall see the cost price falls to lo cent 
, The meat is bought on the large cattle markets at from' 2 r to 
6 centavos, let us say an average of 24 centavos : the 0 centavos 
iitrence may be distributed as follows: 4 centavos to the producer 
;o the middlemen (commission agent, receiver etc,), 2 centavos for cost 
t transport and slaughtering. 

If we now examine the situation of the consumer we see that in the 
centres of the Repubhe, at Buenos Aires, Rosario etc, beef (flanks 
3 js,, meat for boiling and for roasting) is bought at 50 or 60 centavos 
kg., cows’ loin at from r peso to 1.20 peso a kg.; loin of veal at from 
; 20 to 1.40 peso ; lamb at from 2.40 pesos to 2.60 pesos a quarter ■ and 
j .trk at from 85 to 90 centavos a kg. 

On an average, therefore, the consumer pays 8o centavos a kg for 
irti. while the cattle dealer buys at from 35 to 40 centavos a kg 
The difference is made up as follows : ^ 

Charges tor slaughtering and various other charges pain by the 

ienler 

(koss profit of dealer ^ 

Gross profit of butcher ’ ' { 36 


We have no figures showing the net profits of the two middlemen - it 
s certain, however, that the dealer makes the largest profits in proportion 
tne capita, and labour supplied. Under these circumstaiiees adds the 
eicrt. It would be exceedingly advantageous to found co-operalive soct- 
;:c Mining the consumers of meat in the various urban centres The societies 
ciild purchase directly from the estaneiero. On this system, the price of 
; Kt.net weight at Rosario, Buenos Aires etc. might be reduced as follows; 


Crs: price at the estaneiero (15 centavos live weight, 23 dead 

) \ . . . 

Grofit of the estaneiero (limited to 2 centavos live weight for 
^he new export duty of 10 % and amounting to 3 centavos 

''et weight) 

Transport etc 

for slaughtering and miscellaneous charges . . . ! 

■ 'o interest on the capital invested in the society (800,000 
pesos or 900,000 pesos), working expenses, taxes etc. 


$ 0.23 


)) 0.03 
» 0.03 
» 0,04 

!» 0.07 


Total ... I 0.40 

centavos a kg. would be the average rate for cows' 
ordinary meat could be obtained at 35 centavos, and 
-np f; .^1 j 45-50 centavos, instead of the prices paid to dav, 

. weiy yQ centavos and from 1.20 to 1.40 peso. 

addition to this great advantage, co-operation may have other con- 
- -enefits, as, for example, it may lead to the improvement of the 
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method of cutting up the meat, provide a guarantee that the weight 
correct etc. In the report it is calculated that a capital of 800,000 or 900, 
pesos w’ould suffice to found a society that could supply the whole citv 
S Rosario with meat ; this amount, it is said, could be easily collecte: 
if every inhabitant would contribute 4 pesos. 

Ve^etuhUs and Fmit. — Rosario, like the other important Argent b, 
centres, consumes a large amount of vegetables and fruit : it is calculate: 
that in 1912 its 219,677 inhabitants had consumed 1.141,140 quintj, 
of vegetables and 550,130 quintals of fruit. A large part of this prodiKe 
comes from suburban gardens and market gardens: the gardeners 
almost all tenants paying from 50 to I20 pesos a cuadra (i) with the 
nldigation to plant certain number of fruit trees and vines. The pui; 
labourers recei\'e from 50 to 60 pesos the month, besides food [-n- 
lodging. 

The cost of this produce is made up as follow^s : lease of the land, 
of cultivation, carriage of the produce to the market. 

The lease is comparatively low : large reductions may be made ii; tl;r 
costs of cultivalion and transport, by means of co-operative action, with 
adequate facilitations on the part of the vStatc and the municipalities 
Meanwhile, with the intention of diminishing the cost of cultivatic:, 
various producers of tiic region have formed an association called. “ ri’ihr/ 
de quinteros, pasteros, y agricultores ", which has to-day 260 members, ta 
general object is the protection of the interests of its members and it espee: 
ally aims at improving the roads and the means of transport, sale tL 
Among its members there has recently arisen a co-operative society 
called “ Mercado de abasto cooperative gremial'’ the object of wffiich btfci: 
construction and maintenanceof a large wholesale market, where the farmers 
may sell their vegetables and fruit cheap. The initial capital of this sneitty 
was fixed at 100,000 pesos, in 100 peso shares, most of which have been sub- 
scribed by 60 or 70 persons. The income is derived principally from taxef 
on nreas occupied by the members of the society and from rents, paid !iy 
merchants for their warehouses. The expenses amount to about 5o.(iijiJ 
pesos. The co-operativ e market seems to work fairly well : the farmers hrir:; 
their produce to it early, so as to be able soon to return to their fields 
each time they pav- one, two or three pesos, according to the space lake:; 
up, and an additional peso for every cart of vegetables as municipal t;«, 

But the producers of vegetables and fruit must organize the collective 
sale on co-operative bases ; the trade in these goods in Rosario, 

Aires etc. is in the hands of monopolists who take advantage of the 
atioii and necessities of the producers and consumers. In Tigre, whio;: 
is a very fertile region of the bowser Parana, they have been seeii t'^ 
throw large quantities of peaches into the rivers in order to prevent pncr 
falling. I 

In addition to collective sale, the gardeners’ association must haveotk' 
objects of not less importance, such as the purchase of seeds, niacluaep 

(i) .a cuadruU 16,874 5 q. m-tres. 
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.skets etc., credit, the technical improv^ement of horticulture, in fact an 
rt'ire programme of professional action. In order to promote their found- 
.joii, the writer of the report has compiled model rules for these horticul- 
co-operative societies. According to these rules, the society must 
;ave as its object, the purchase of vegetable seeds, grain, alfalfa seed etc 
i.chinery. implements etc., all the requisites for the work of horticulture 
< well as for the household use of the members and also the collective 
-Je of its members' produce. It must seek further to encourage horticulture 
improve the methods in use, by means of lectures, publications, courses 
u practical instruction, experimental farms, shows, exhibitions etc., and 
icrije the Government to make new roads and improve those already 
existing and to favour the foundation of other associations for the 
rxiensioii of horticulture. 

The initial capital will i^e 50,000 pesos, divided into 2,000 personal shares 
,1 5 pesos each payable in monthly instalments of 5 pesos; it may be 
increased to 200,000 pesos by the issue of three other scries. To become a 
member, it is necessary to subscribe at least one share and pay a monthly 
cniitrilmtio]! of i peso. Fifteen per cent of the net profits will be placed to 
tk- roerve fund, the rest will be distributed as follows: i % to the presid- 
t:il. I % to the secretary, 2.50 % to the other members of the board, 

1 tn the syndic, j.50 % to the legal representative in addition to his 
s'liiry, II % to the formation of a fund for the foundation of a model farm 
ani a liursery and the institution of horticultural sho^vs with prizes. 

The rest, after payment of a dividend of not more than ’6 % on the 
will be distributed among the memliers in proportion to the value 
'jillie produce they contribute to the society. 

On their part, the consumers should form co-operative societies for 
:}it purchase of vegetable produce from the producers or their co-operative 
vk- '-■ocieties. To give an idea of the extortions of the middlemen, 
iK- report mentions the following example : oranges bought at Villetta 
a*aragtiay) at 6 centavos a dozen arc sold at Buenos Aires and Rosario 
: from 55 to 40 centavos, with, when the cost of transport is reckoned at 
i lemavos, a gain of from 25 to 30 centavos a dozen. A co-operative 
:Mributive society might sell them at 15 centavos and still make a 
ii'ht of 5 centavos a dozen. 

^ Milk. At Rosario the milk the producers supply at 7 centavos a 
i’re IS sold by the dairies and itinerant vendors at 12 or 15 centavos, ac- 
^•rding to the treatment tn which it has been subjected. To settle the 
question of the supply of milk, the report proposes that the city of 
^'>ano should follow the system adopted by the city of Genoa. The " Genoese 
l^nciiltural Co-operative Consortium ’ ' buys milk from the producers federat- 
co-operative societies and sells it in consignments of different amounts 
• persons and charitable institutions. A similar institution could 
isn cheap and healthy milk to the consumers of the city of Rosario and 
t le purpose a capital of 200,000 pesos, one peso per inhabitant, would 
c enough. 
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Similar organizations should be founded to obtain reductions i’l 
price of other articles of food, eggs, fish, sugar etc. 

In conclusion, the author of the report trusts that, with a 
network of co-operative organizations, among the producers of 
the one hand and the consumers on the other, it will be possible to sett’J 
the great difficulty of the high cost of life. The consumers in the citv of 
Rosario by paying a small contribution (20 pesos a head) could 
together an amount of more than; 4,000,000 pesos and constitute a whoj. 
system of co-operative organizations : co-operative mill, co-operative 
bakehouse, co-operative slaughterhouse, co-operative society for the s? > 
of vegetables and fruit, co-operative dairy (for the sale of milk, butte^ 
eggs, ajid fowls) and co-o^>erative distributive society (for the sale r- 
wine, oil, sugar etc.). 

Considering the present consumption, the writer of the report hoi ^ 
that every citizen would thus save 70 or 80 pesos a year, without taku]' 
into consideration the benelits to be derived from healthy food. Bk 
to reach this ideal state, observes the report, we must form the co-operativ- 
conscience of the consumer, we must train the future managers of th- 
co-operative organizations, and the apostles of co-operation 
undertake this work with zeal and perseverance. 



JAPAN, 


HOME COLONISATION 

part ir 

HOME COL'>SlZAT{OS IS HOKKAUjO. 


§ I. General historical remarks. 

Hokkaido, is, as ^^e k<io\v, the second largest island in the Japanese 
K'hipelago. It is about 95,700 square kms. in area and is divided by 
central mountain system into three large main plateaux, one in the North 
t’:eiiding between Kit ami and Teshiro, one in the South East from Ne- 
luroio Moyori and Tokachi and one in the South West, including Ishikari, 
[:;iaka, Shiribeshi, Iburi, and Oshima. The last is the most important 
:the three plateaux, both as regards soil and climate, as the others are too 
or too dry. In the plateau of Ishikari the economic and demo- 
riphic conditions are better than in the other plateaux ; agriculture has 
iiiie more progress there, the population is denser, the system of roads 
r.: railways more complete. 

It is difficult, while the real geology and chemistry of the soil are still 
^ little known, to say how much of the territory of Hokkaido is really 
:ili.>ahle for agriculture ; the experimental farms estimate it at about 
:.'0.000 ch 6 (i) (2,356,200 ha.). 

The quality of the soil of Hokkaido varies very much in different 
^alities and not seldom near fertile land rich in mould we find dry and 
I’l'iy tracts with layers of lapilli. 

The climate also varies considerably in different localities. Near the 
it is fairly mild, in spite of the high latitude : in the interior, how- 
‘'t the climate has a markedly continental character, with cold winters 

very hot and dry summers. 

: These climatic conditions cause vegetation to be retarded two months 
lhan in Central Europe, and it lasts for a correspondingly shorter 
All the same, the agricultural produce is excellent and abundant. 

■■ ; viU' 0,99 hii, 
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Dr. Max Muller, Professor at the Sapporo University, writing in 
to the agricultural development of this part of the Empire, descri^j^ : 
as follows (i); “Agriculture and livestock improvement in Hokk--' 
are still to-day at a stage of development which finds no parallel in > 
of the European countries : it is above all characteristic of the coyn^ 
that, except as regards the cultivation of rice and silkworms, the wb' 
agricultural de^•elopment may easily he seen to be not a native grov’! 
the product of the love of the soil and the habits of the people, hur 
importation. Both agriculture and livestock improvement here, to 
large extent, owe their existence to the imitation of Western syste-. 
But these systems have not evolved here with the customs and h;.V- 
of the people. Thus, for example, the German peasant has for generati- 
cultiviited rye, wheat and above all potatoes; the Japanese peas “ 
on the contrary, was accustomed to cultivate rice ; if now the (knr,. 
were suddenly obliged to devote himself to the cultivation of rice and--; 
Japanese to that of potatoes, undoubtedly mistakes would be made, • 
either side, owing to want of experience. " 

Hokkaido thus is a land in which the agricultural economy differs f: - 
the traditional system of Japan proper, of which we have spoken at 
in the first part of this study of ours. It is therefore so much the mm 
interesting as it gives the student an important opportunity for estim;!^::: 
the qualities of tlie Japanese as colonists and the ability of the Japi-.m-^ 
Government in organising and directing home colonisation. 

Before entering on this subject, we shall make some obserYaii'C; 
in regard to the history of Hokkaido, as we have already done in the 
of Japan proper, and as is always necessary in order to form an acaiLtf 
idea of the existing economic and demographic situation of a country, 
Every body knows that, before the Japanese, coming from the Sfjvil:, 
began to occupy Hokkaido, the island was inhabited, as it still is in p.\r, 
by alx>rigines known by the name of Ainu. J apanese history is not de.;: 
with regard to the precise date when the Japanese first entered Ye,’'; 
it seems it was about the middle of the twelfth century. But the le 1 
conquest of the island took place only three centuries later and was accfc- 
plished by Nobnhiro Takeda, head of the Matsumaye family, which 'VS 
aftenvards invested with the feudal lordship of the island. 

We have thus a first period in the history of Hokkaido ; that onhe 
dominion of the Matsumaye family. I 

This era may be subdivided into two shorter periods : the first fred 
1590 to 1798, the second from 1821 to 1855. In the interval from 
to 1821, the island fell under the immediate dominion of the Tokug-''^ 
family. 

Considered generally, the rule of the Matsumayes was not gredi:) 
beneficial to Yezo ; indeed they did all they could to leave the land - 
was. This, according to the opinion of Dr. Takaoka, a competent authority: 


ill Cfr, Die iMndn'irtshcafi, Turzuchi, dc. Hokkmdos,\)y Dr. Jlax Miilla. 't'-' 
Hubuiishii ; 3. 
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because they were afraid of losing their fief if they made it a country 
of rich and fruitful farms, which would, without doubt, have excited the 
cupidity of the Tokugawa Shoguns. To this political motive another 
economic character was added. In fact, the Yezo merchants opposed the 
j^ciamation of land in the island, fearing, groundlessly, that it might be 
fatal to the exchange of the produce of the coast for rice produced in Japan. 
In fact, the period is only of negative importance for the history of home 
colonisation in Hokkaido and so we shall say nothing more in regard to it. 

(.)n the other hand, the period of the immediate rule of the Tokugawa 
^aInil3^ though very brief {1S55-1868), is more important. The policy of 
this family in Yezo was based on three principles : the government of 
the natives with firmness but also with kindness ; the strengthening of 
the defences of the island: the reclamation of the land. To attain this 
last end, which alone concerns us, they attempted above all to establish 
a current of immigration from Japan proper. It is, however, to be noted 
that the necessity of the military defence of the island led the Tokugawas 
not only to make an important system of roads but also to encourage 
horse improvement : the desire of rendering the working classes of the 
: ishmd more independent led to a larger agricultural prodtiction. In fact, 
i measures of a military character, up to a certain point, corresixinded 
I with others of agricultural and economic nature. 

' But the colonial policy of the Tokugawas had only a short time to 
develop in. External events, originating with foreign pressure for the 
opening of the ports, were very soon to lead to the fall of the Shogun's 
ikivernment and the Restoration of the power of the Mikado : in r868, 
old Japan disappeared and the progressive advance of new Japan began. 

§ 2. The kaitakushi office (coloxiae department). 

In i86q a special office was created for the affairs of Yezo, called Kaita- 
'mhi, that is the Colonial Department . With this really began the work 
of home colonisation, which had previously been only imperfect, intermitt- 
ent and often inconsistent. But the Kaitakushi had not the complete 
and absolute administration of the island, which was indeed subdivided 
I 36 extremely heterogeneous administrative bodies, consisting of 
I ministerial department, 24 fiefs, 2 temples, i administrative district 
and 8 samurai. The faults of this subdivision were not slow in declaring 
‘hemselves, so that, in 1871, the Kaitakushi was made the sole institution 
on which the whole administrative policy of Hokkaido depended. 

Although the Kaitakushi was abolished in February, 1882 and sub- 
ititiited by three administrative departments immediately dependent 
on the Central Government of Tokio, it will be well to give a short account 
01 Its work with which the colonisation of Yezo really began. We shall 
%efore divide our study of the work of the Kaitakushi, as follows : 

(A) . Measures for obtaining the necessary labourers for the farms ; 

(B) . Measures for reclaiming and improving the land ; 

(C) . Prizes and encouragements. 
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(^). Measures for Obtaining the Necessary Labourers. — The di*. 
ficulty in finding labourers was not so much due to the small number of 
those who desired to emigrate, as to the want of means of the emigrants 
themselves, who. very often, had not even the money necessary for the 
journey. On the other hand, the new regime, was a period of transition 
to a large extent, the work of colonisation was urgent and it was necessan,’ 
to take advantage, without delay, of the good opening offered for it, 

In November, 1869, a first law' on emigration to Hokkaido was passe: 
Bv this law the emigrants were subdivided into four classes, namely : 

1st. Peasants emigrating at the charge of the Kaitakushi ; 

2iid. Peasants emigrating at their own expense ; 

3rd. Workmen and traders emigrating at the charge of the Kaiiv 

kushi ; 

4th. Workmen and traders emigrating at their own expense. 

The peasants of the first class received 5 yen (i) to cover the costs of 
their first establishment ; farm implements, household furniture atid jh 
amount of rice varying with the number and age of the members of the 
family, and, to be exact, i litre of rice a day for every individual over 
15 years of age, 0.8 litres a day for children between 7 and 15 years of 
age, and 0.6 litres for every child under 7 years of age. Besides this 
these peasants received 2 yen for every tenth of a hectare to meet the 
expenditure on reclamation and seeds in the first year. 

The peasants of the second class only received farm implement? 
and household furniture. It being, however, taken into consideratior. 
that they must live at their own expense, a larger subsidy was granted them 
towards their expenditure on reclamation, namely 10 yen for every tenth 
of a hectare. The workmen and traders of the third class received lOii 
yen for their work of cnltiA'ation and 50 yen a year for domestic expeiidilnre: 
these advantages they enjoyed for three years. In addition, emigrant? 
of this class might obtain additional assistance under the form of a loan 
of 100 yen for the building of a house, and other 30 yen for the instfih 
ation of a shop etc This amount was to be repaid in ten yearly instalment?. 
The workiuen and traders of the fourth class might contract a loan of loo 
yen for farm expenses ; if, however, they did not avail themselves of tin?, 
they received an annual bonus of 50 yen. 

This law shows the interest taken by the Kaitakushi in the immigrunt^ : 
taking into account above all the very limited number of those ^vh■: 
emigrate at their own expense, we may easily understand, that these protective 
measures, the advantages from which could only be reaped at a remote 
date, increased the debits in the local accounts to a very considerabb 
degree. 

The results obtained by the Kaitakusht were, however, far other thni 
those anticipated from the application, of these measures. Dr. Taku'"'^'' 
observes that two courses were open to these emigrants ; that of diligf-’.- 
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Pf that of idle enjoyment of the Government assistance, in the hone of 
Giore assistance in the future. ^ 

A large number of the emigrants took the second course, with the 
rentable result : poverty, bankruptcy etc. 

The Kaitakushi finding that the facilitations offered by the Government 
jeoaine an excuse for lazy self indulgence, decided to abolish the subsidies to 
;lie emigrants who went at Government expense and to reduce the facil- 
tations granted to the others. So the severe law of 1873 was passed 
n- ,vhich the emigrants were placed under strict but just regulations oblige 
them to work under the immediate supervision of the authorities 
[he Ovemmeiit was to pay the costs of reclamation only when it consid’- 
■red it advisable in view of the circumstances of the farmers, the diligence 
hown by them and the results obtained. This law, which perhaps was 
xcessively reactionary, caused an arrest of the movement of emigration’- 
evt^ral emigrants were compelled to return home, so that the Kaitakushi 
uid, about a year later, in 1874, to promulgate a new law in mitigation 
(the seventy of that of 1873. The excessively severe measures were 
hilished; the subsidies were given again but less easily and according 
0 the advice of the authorities ; special provisions were made for the restit- 
tion of the farms to the State on the emigrants' returning home etc The 
-lilts, even the immediate results, were satisfactory, so that in 1875 
\\;;S e\en possible to amend and simplify the provisions of the law pul)- 
-hed in the preceding year, as follows : 


1st. Subventions for reclamation were abolished ; 

2nd. Subventions of 10 yen were granted for the farm expenses ami 
.5 yen for seeds in the first year. 

3rd. Farm implements were granted ; 

4th, Land was granted freely on condition of its being reclaimed 
itliin 3 years ; 

5 th- The immigrants’ farms were exempted from taxes for 7 years, 
hese provisions remamed unchanged for the whole period the Kaita- 
continued to work, that is until the end of 1883. 

[B). Measures for the Reclamation and Improvement of the Land. ~ 
Kaitakushi first began working the immigrants had no right of 
rlv; cultivate or reclaim, as it belonged to 

^ ‘ absence of the incitement given by personal ownership 

reclamation proceeded with difficultv and 
ttet crithusiasmon the part of the fanners. The Kaitakushi. under- 
^ wg the situation, hastened to improve it and, m 1872, made some 

'•'if . of i*’'' colonists perman- 

frf “ . f Hokkaido were allowed to become at once personal 
• itei transferred to them by the State and reclaimed 


A year later, the ffmiaiMsW fixed 100,000 tsubo (i) (ha. r j.ra) as the 
area that one family conUl obtain from the Statflf ieclainn 


• - 3,33 sq 
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The State collecteil i yen on every 1,000 tsubo of land to be reclaiiat,; 
ceded as nrivate propcrtv. These regulations, however, at first appi,, 
eiirively to the environs of Sapporo, the seat of Government m Hokbi-K 
Bnt notwithstanding the considerable increase m the nunibei fi 
immigrants, and the improved conditions of the country and its trait, 
the work of reclamation and colonisation proceeds slowly. The 
k„shi then decided to generalise and improve the preceding regulation, 
without abandoning the main principles. Among the most imponar- 
modifications we shall remark that ; ^ 

1st. The fanus were exempted from taxation for ten years iTf;;; 

the (late nn which the reclamation was begun ; 

2Tid. I'he charge for transfer was calculated at 1.50 yen per i,om; 
tsubo (ha. 0.33) for first class land ; l yen for second class land and (.,e. 

for third class land. ^,1 1 a 

Payment had to be made in cash. The law, however, admitted ^0,1^ 
exceptions, by which payments might be made in 3,^ or 5 annual instalmeu^ 
ard The purchaser might utilise the land bought at his jile-anite 
4th The Goverrnment reserved the right of resuming possession r; 
the land transfered . if the purchasers had not begun the work of reclamutir,: 
within a period of 12 months in the case of first class land, 15 months ir 
that of second class, and 20 months in that of third class land, count-ri^ 

always from date of transfer. ... 1 ■ 1 

These provisions, which formed the real basis ot the work ol colon 
isation of Hokkaido by the Kaitakuski, continued in force for some tnn 
after the abolition of the latter and up to the end of 1886. 

(C). Prizes and Enaniragemenis — We have now sho i 
the measures devised by the Kaiiakushi to hasten the work of colonisation 
let us sav a few words more in regard to the prizes and encouragement 
the Government of Hokkaido decided to give in order to complete its ivcrl 
of direction of the reclamation of the island. 

In addition to the transfer for a small amount, and in some cases eve- 
free of charge, of agricultural implements and machinery and dome?t; 
furniture, seeds etc., the Kaiiakushi decided to give the colonists prize 
in kind calculated in accordance with the area reclaimed, the difat; 
and the amount of the rvork. The following prizes w^ere gi anted i*"’ 
this end : 

1st. First class prizes of amounts of rice of from 7 
(13-18 litres) for e^■ery tenth of a hectare reclaimed, for those who. in 
of great difficulties presented by the work, have succeeded in reclaim^i 
at least 2 hectares : . . 1, . 

2 iid. Second class prizes of half the above quantity of rice, for tli'>; 
who, possessing land not difficult to reclaim, have reclaimed al least 4 

tV 

3id. Third class prizes of from 4 to 6 sho of rice (8-1 1 


(1) I <ha ~ !. I. -So. 
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tenth of a hectare for those who, in the conditions mentioned under 
Brst head, have reclaimed at least i hectare ; 

4th. Fourth class prizes of from i to 3 shooi rice (t.8 — 5.5 litres) 
for every tenth of a hectare for those who, in the same conditions, have 
leclaiined at least half a ha. of land. 

5th. Fifth class prizes (half the amount of the 3rd. class prizes) 
for those who, in the conditions mentioned under the second head, have 
fecliiined at least 2 ha ; 

6th. Sixth class prizes (half the amount of the 4th. class prizes) 
for those who, in the conditions mentioned under the second head have 
rediiiiiied more than i ha. 


^ 3. The admixistratiox of i'he government of hokkaido. 

{Hokkaido~Ch 6 ) 

\Vc have already mentioned that, in February, 1882, the Central Govern- 
ment abolished the Kaitakushi and substituted for it the Administrative 
Department for the island of Yezo, with three divisions immediately de- 
peiKltiit on the Central Government. These three divisions were those 
oi Sapporo, Hakodate and Neinuro. The heads of the divisions, however, 
were exclusively occupied in the supervision of the conduct of the ordinary 
.afiininistrative business, while every thing connected with reclamation 
^ini! colonisation was directly dealt with by the Department of Agriculture 

Commerce at Tokio. However, this subdivision and decentralis- 
stimi did not give good results, so that in 1886, on the general reorgan- 
h..tioTi of the Central Government, it was decided to give the Hokkaido 
aimiiiistrative department a firm, organic and independent form. This 
department, which is that still acting and has given excellent results, is 
kdled Hokkaido-cho (Hokkaido Government), has its head quarters at 
|Si[iix)ro and is immediately dependent on the Tokio Cabinet. Really 
jthi< amounts to a reconstruction of the Kaitakushi : but the colonial policy 
M the Hokkaido-cho has differed profoundly from that of the Kaitakushi 
k have l)een studying. 

Under the administration of the latter, questions relating to home 
Nonisation, reclamation of waste land and immigration occupied only 
P pint and not the principal part of the attention of the Go vernenit : 

Hokkaido~Ch 6 , however, followed and still follows a policy that may 
N dimmed up as : the greatest simplification of the ordinary administrat- 
pt business and the greatest encouragement of everything relating to 
N-c colonisation. 

I It is natural that this most important and effective administrative 
Ktion should be exerted in every department dependent on the local 
pveiiiment : the Hokkaido-cho, consequently, follows a commercial, 
FWstrial and agricultural policy entirely directed to the above end, 
^^Jrgauizing the systems of roads and railroads, and the ports, and sea 
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and rivc^ navigation, exploiting the forests and fisheries and past., 

land and promoting livestock improvement etc. ^ 

It is not possible here to follow the methodic, sagacious and persist., 
work of the HokMdo-Cho in each of these branches : we must necessari 
confine ourselves to indicating the principal points of its agncultural poisy 


as follows : ^ , r ■ ■ 4.- 

{A ). Choice of the localities best adapted for mimigration ; 

iB) legislation on the concession of land ; 

(C) PTo\’isions in behalf of and encouragements to iinTnigrar.t, 


(. 4 ). ('houe of the Localities Most Stdiable for Immigration. 

In contrast to what was done hy the Kaitakushi, the new depaitiiu-: 

nits work ,>i colonisation by sending annually into the interior o! s-, 
island special technical commissions to study the general situation oi 
famis their geological and climatic character, the chemistry' of the s; 
the greater or less facilities for irrigation, communications etc. 

This work, at first limited to the largest centres best adapted to i-. 
migration lasted for three years and was only terminated in 1889. Bm ti* 
continual ’extension of the immigration movement compelled the Goitn;. 
ment to resume the work for the less important centres ak 

. 5 S it did in 1892. . , . r • •4.- 1. 

The regions now considered as suitable for immigration are siica a;. 

Tst. May be utilised for cultivation or livestock improvement: 

2nd. Have an area of over 500,000 tsubo (166.66 ha.) (Ycl eye 
smaller areas may, in certain cases, be considered as suitable for n.- 
migration) ; 

^rd. Have a slope of less than 20^ ; 

4th. Are situated at not more than 200 metres above sea leve 

The technical commissions charged to make researches of course O! 
nor confine themselves to this work, but study all the conditions oftht 
farms and their situation, so as to be able to decide on scientific gmiiiiL- 
whether the land should be granted to immigrants or whether the Sryti 
should retain the ownership of it. On the Termination of their styniy. 
the Commissions present a report, with a topographic chart of the rc^ifi-' 
on the scale of i in 25,000. 

The Hokkaido Getter nment then applied the rectangular systm^ y 
JiristOH. which w’e have briefly alluded to in a former article (i) aiuH: 
which wc shall now speak a little more at length. 

This system is principally as follows. All the lots of land under 
(•ration abut on roads which may be already traced or may as vey^ 
only planned. These roads are generally made to intersect at right ai4^- 
On either side of the roads, parallel lines are traced so as to iiicmuy ^ 
uearlv square area of 2 jo hectares. This square is called a large sKyj ' 
and is again subdivided into nine smaller squares, each of about 30 


a) Sfic Ecommic ayni Somn Intdlimuf, No. I2 December, i9i3- 
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Eiich of these intemiediate sections is subdivided into 6 equal parts, which 
^..nsist therefore of about 5 ha. each. These last sections are considered 
units of allotments and correspond with the Quarter Sevtiotis of the 
.v?tem in use in the United States. 

Dr. Takaoka writes in this connection : 

Wink a township in the United States of America and Canada 
irdvules 144 and an estate in Prussia may be divided iirto from 

,,, to 30 Reniengukv of 10 to 15 ha. each, by our system of subdivision 
we may obtain from 300 to 500 small sections forming a commune. In 
liipaii the subdivision is therefore far greater. ” 

In the application of the rectangular system, the following points 
must also be taken into consideration : 

ist. To each commune there must be assigned, if possible, an area 
; ai forest land at once for agricultural requirements and for the regulation 
; ft the water system, as well as for protection against wind ; 

2nd. To each commune there must be assigned a suitable piece of 
ground for the construction of village, the public buildings, schools, 
hospi-als, temples etc. {Altogether alxmt 7 ha). 

jrd. Part of the land (about 5 ha.) must be set apart for the cemetery 

tic. 

The above system of colonisation has, it is true, indisputable merits 
advanlages. But it is a question whether it does not cause an excess- 
ive subdivision of land, which will make it materially impossible to inain- 
tain the small holdings, as has happened in some regions of Europe. Dr. 
Tiibioka answers this objection declaring that, considering the mode of 
lift of the Japanese fanner who can live on the produce of an area far 
inferior to that required by the European or American farmer, and con- 
>i deling that, generally, only the eldest son (in some special cases, only the 
youngest) inherits the real and sometimes even the personal estate, the 
nger of further subdivision scarcely exist in Japan. 

{B) Legislation on the Concession of Land. 

We have already said that the legislation introduced by the Kaitakush 
iar as regards the grant of farms remained in force up to 1886. In 
that year the Hokkaido-Cho modified these laws also and established the 
t'iljowing main principles : 

1st. Any Japanese nray lease vState land up to the amount of 100,000 
( 33-33 ba.). on condition of undertaking to complete its reclamation 
''rthiii ten years ; 

_ ^ 211(1. After the reclamation is complete, the tenants may buy the 

'^< !aiiued laud at the rate of i yen per 1,000 tsubo (0.33 ha.) 

^ 3^. The land thus bought is exempt from all taxation for the 
jtijQii of 10 years. (This period of exemption was extended to 20 years 
18S9). 

^ y\Lh. The law lays down certain exceptions, allowing of the lease 
=: single person of even more than 100,000 tsubo (33.33 ha.). 
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This law was in its turn amended, but remained in force up to the etic 
of 1807,' when a new law was promulgated, which may be regarded as , 
landmark of the present agricultural legislation. We shall, therefen. 


Speak more at length of it. i, j ♦ 4. 

According to the existing law, any Japanese, who desires to enga« 
in farming forest exploitation or livestock improvement in Hokkaido, 
may receive on lease or gratis a piece of land, the maximuna area of which 
is fixed at 500 ha., if it is to be worked as a farm, 833-33 if it is to })e 
utilised for li\'estock improvement, and 666.66 ha., if it-is to be cultivaten 
as forest. However, in the case of co-operative and other societies, the 
maximum limits may be extended to twice those above mdicated. 

In order to be able to lease more than 100,000 tsuho (33.33 ha.), the 
applicant most show that he possesses not less than 2 yen for every 100 
tsiibo to be leased, if he intends to work the land as a farrn or as forest 
lanfl and, if he intends to occupy himself with livestock improvement, 
that’he has not less than 7/ioths. of the capital required. 

To facilitate immigration the law also makes the following provision?; 

1st. Those emigrants shall be preferred who can produce a certi- 
ficate from the prefect of the province they inhabit, in relation to the 
object of their emigration, the situation of their finances, their forme: 

occupations etc. ; _ . 

3nd. When more than 20 families intend to emigrate together wife 
a period of not more than 3 years, the State undertakes to keep at the 
disposal of those who have not yet emigrated a corresponding area of lan-i 
WTien the delay extends to two years, at least half the emigrants who 
have bound themselves must emigrate in the first year in order to preserve 
the rights of the rest to the choice of their land : when the delay extend; 
to three years, at least one third of the emigrants must emigrate in tht 
first vear. 

With these facilitations, granted by the Government to cnccura?( 
iminigration, there correspond duties on the part of the immigrant colnimt' 
These duties consist chiefly in the engagement the Colonist makes to coir: 
plete the reclamation of the land within a definite period, varying horn ; 
to 10 years according to the area to be reclaimed. For forest explnitatim 
and the reclamation of genya (i) this limit is 20 years. 

It is logical that the tenant farmers should not be able to dispo>i 
freely of the land leased to the State. Only in the five following C3>e 
may they, wuth the authorization of the Governor, mortgage, sell 0 
transfer the land they have leased : 

1st, In case of succession or of the inheritance passing to a 


eral line ; 

2nd. In case of the prosecution of the w^ork being prevented throu^ 
absolute want of funds or other insuperable difficulties ; . , 

3rd, In case of change of residence or profession, or in case of 
ness making it impossible for the tenant to continue his work ; 


(i) Genya, arid, wasic plains. 
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4tJi, In transfer of the right of lease to tenants by co-oper- 

. ot’ier ass ociations on which the right is settled ; 

5tl . In case of the work of reclamation being terminated before the 

luratin of the tern fixed. . . , . 

^ Wl^en the tenant has finished his work before the expiration of the 
riod ssigned, he may become proprietor of the land without paying 
vtbme for it. This is an important innovation of the law of 1897, since, 
^ former laws, it was laid down that in any case the tenant, in order 
enter upon the definite possession of the land, must pay a certain 
nount, small it is true, but not insignificant, in view of the very limited 
sources generally at the disposal of the colonists. 

But there are colonists. who desire to enter into possession of the land 
reu before the termination of the work ; in their case, the State may 
‘ant permission to enter into possession of the land already reclaimed 
’ of ^ part of it, always, however, provided that no difficulty derive there- 
om for the regular administration of the land. In this case, which is. 
jwever, exceptional, it is not allowed to the tenant to enter into possession 
E an area of less than 5,000 tsuho (16.66 ha.). 

These then are the principal provisions of the 1897 law, which, as we 
ave had occasion previously to observe, constitute a profound modific- 
tion of the system of . home colonisation in Hokkaido and a great progress. 

(C). Provisions in Favour of and Encouragements to Immigrants, 

The policy of direct protection and subventions granted immediately 
y the State to the immigrants in Hokkaido had the marked tendency of 
nesting that spirit of independence and enterprise among the colon- 
;ts which is one of the best pledges of the security and success of colon- 
nation, enterprise. The Hokkaido-Chd, therefore, abandoned the system 
f direct encouragement, adopted by preceding administrations and 
specially by the Kaitakushi, for that of indirect encouragement. 

At first, the Government gave assistance directly to the emigrants, 
or their journey to Yezo, but now, instead of this, it has induced the 
ailway and shipping companies to grant considerable reductions on their 
harges. In those pro\dnces of old J apan which supply a larger contingent 
f emigrants to Hokkaido, the Hokkaido~Ch 6 has commissariat offices for 
H facilitation, supervision and direction of emigration to Yezo. 

The law of 1897 was later amended by that of April 15th., 1908, 
fhich, therefore, left the general principles of the former fundamental 
aw unchanged. Dr. Takaoka observes that in the period between 1886 
md 1895, 32 % of the land transferred consisted of grants of over 100,000 
siiho (33.33 ^3,.), which he considered as a serious mistake, in view 
tf the economic conditions of Japanese agriculture. He holds also that 
he maximum area of the farms allowed by the law is too large, since, in 
lis opinion, a farm of 50 ha, is to be considered a large farm in Hokkaido, 
•'he se large farms would serve no other purpose than to enable the grantee 
sublet them in smaller portions, thus establishing intermediaries whose 
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profits would be all to the disadvantage of the owners of small and 
sized farms. But of this we shall speak hereafter. 


§ 4. Results of the home colonisation of hokkaido. 

This intense and organized work of home colonisation could not renia’Ti 
without results, at first of small importance, but later excellent, owing tr 
the unity of plan and the admirable tenacity with which the loc^; 
Government of Hokkaido, amply seconded by the Central Governrneut 
of Tokio, has undertaken and directed it. We shall consider in turn thes 
results under their principal aspects, beginning with : 

(. 4 ) The Emigration Movement and the Population. 

According to the figures given by Dr. Takaoka, the island of Yezo, 
had, in 1869. not more than 58,500 inhabitants with an average of (),y 
per square ri (i) (about 0.62 per sq. km.). In 1880 the population had 
increased to 223,290, with a density of 2.4 per sq. km. In 1893 the popul- 
ation was more than half a million (559,959) and the density was 4.1 
per sq. km. Finally, the most recent statistics at our disposal, published a 
the Japanese Statistical Yearbook for 1914, referring to January . ist., iqi] 
give a population of 1,661,700 inhabitants with an average density of 240 
per square (about 15.5 per square kilometre). These figures, eloquect 
enough in themselves, as they show that in forty years the population of 
this almo.st desert island has increased tenfold, are completed by the follow- 
ing, showing the emigration movement, which Dr. Grtinfeld gives in % 
important book on Japanese emigration (2). 


Year 

Imiuigration 

to 

Emigration 

from 

Annual Iccrea* 


Hokkaido 

Hokkaido 

— 

1903 

.... 44.942 

8,738 

36,204 

1904 

. . . . 50,111 

9,027 

41,084 

1905 

• . . . 58,224 

10,395 

47,829 

igo6 

. . . . 66,793 

19,092 

56,7^1 

1907 

■ ■ ■ • 79,737 

13,457 

66.280 

1908 

.... 80,578 

15,578 

65,000 

1909 ...... 

. . . . 63,848 

13,799 

50,049 

igio 

.... 58,905 

13,925 

44,980 

1911 

. . . . 61,577 

13,723 

47,854 

1912 

■ • ■ . 61,156 

I 3»963 

47,193 


(1) I sq. n = 15.42 sq. km. 

(2) See Grunpeld (Dr, E.) : Die Japanische Auswanderung. Tokio. Hobunsha, I 9 i 3 - P' 
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I^xom these figures it is clearly seen that the number of colonists 
inuiialiy Hokkaido to return to Japan proper is still very consider- 
!bk : this is due to many causes, not the least important of which is the 
omparative severity of the climate to which the Japanese cannot always 
(]apt themselves, especially those Japanese from the Southern provinces ac- 
^istomed to mild and temperate or even warm climates. 

pr. Takaoka calculates that in 1904 the Government had still, 2,240.000 
lectares of land to cede for reclamation and as he considers that Hokkaido 
•an support, under existing conditions, a population of about 4,000,000, 
le concludes that, taking into consideration the average annual immigra- 
ion. if the fertility of the soil remains unvaried, the population of Hokkaido 
I ill reach its maximum possible density in about 33 years. If it were 
lesired to give Hokkaido the same density as the rest of the Empire, it 
oiild maintain 9,000.000 inhabitants. The Government authorities, how- 
vei, island cun easily support a population of 6,000,000. 

t seems, therefore, that Dr. Takaoka 's calculations, are not quite exact. 

The following tables give some interesting particulars in regard to 
he professions of the immigrants to and emigrants from Hokkaido. 


Classification of Immigrants to and Emigrants from Hokkaido, 
according to Profession (1909-1912). 


Ytai 

Agriculture 

Fishaics 

Technical 

Industries 

Commcroe 

Other 

Professions 

Total 



(ii) 





909 . . 

. . 34,608 

3.475 

3,149 

3,612 

19,004 

63,848 

910 , . 

• ■ 30, 77 ^ 

3.871 

2,929 

3,171 

18,163 

58,905 

911 - . 

. . 35 »o 6 o 

3,869 

2,828 

3,116 

16,704 

61,577 

912 . , 

. . 33.200 

5.318 

2.705 

2,880 

17,053 

61,156 



(b) 

Emii ^ ranis , 




909 . . 

■ • 4,232 

1,246 

722 

1,174 

6,425 

13,799 

910 . . 

■ ■ 4,490 

1,446 

664 

1,080 

6,245 

13,925 

911 . . 

• ■ 3,962 

1 . 5^7 

549 

1,046 

6,649 

13,723 

912 . . 

• • 3,953 

2,934 

537 

764 

6,775 

13,963 


It follows from these figures, in the first place, that the immigration 
^ezo is essentially agricultural and, secondly that the immigrants are, 
tiy far the largest numbers, colonists who settle there permanently, 
or those who return are not more than ii %. In proportion, the largest 
ontingent of those who return to the country of their ori^n consists, for 
^’\ious reasons, of fishermen, and next of those engaged in commerce, in 
hf proportion of about 30 %. 

shall now go on to consider some figures in relation to the 
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iB) Situation of ike Reclaimed Farms Leased or Sold to Colonhh, 

Let us first of all give the following general data relating to the perir,^ 
between 1909 and 1911, 

Fluctuations in the Situation of Lund in Hokkaido between 19^9 
(in cAo). 


Date 



a ^ y, 

•a .2 « o 5 a 


’Z 


i!5 i:; 


tala' 


Dec, I at.. 1909 199,053 697,675 1,054,739 ; 219,607 657,882 994,808 I 5,748,754 g,57:,5;j 

» 1910 199,069 697,682 1,165,039 , 219,607 I 531,117 ; 826,307 ; 5,933,897 9,57:,<;) 

» 1911 ' 205,118 697,682 ■ 1,461,982 I 256,534 ' 436,103 : 961,836 ' 5,553,263 9,57;, 5:! 


We are not in a position to give further particulars in regard to the 
land already reclaimed, since figures referring to it are not given in the 
official Japanese statistics. Indeed, in the Statistical Yearbook published 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce at Tokio in March, inij. 
a special note on page 564 states that, in view of the gradual work of trans- 
formation of waste land and forests in Hokkaido into cultivated farms, it 
is not possible to distinguish which areas have been already reclaimed 
and which have not yet been so at any particular moment : the Yearbook, 
therefore, gives no information on the matter. Dr, Takaoka, in the work 
already frequently referred to above, however, gives some interesting part- 
iculars in regard to the subdivision of the land as a result of the colon;'- 
ation of the island. The Government authorities distinguish as follow' 
between these farms : 

Very Small Farms, of an area of less tlran - . 5,000 isubo (less than 1.7 ha,). 

Small Farms, ” ” ” ” between . . 5,000 and 30,000 tsubo {1.7- r^ba 

Medium Si.-^ed Farms ” ” ” . 30.000 ” 300,000 ” (10 -loon.v 

I^rgc Farm?, ” over . . 300,000 isubo (over 100 ha.j 

According to Dr. Takaoka’s calculation s, the farmland of Hokbico 
would be divided as follows among the above classes : 




Number of Finns 

Area 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Very Small Farms. . . . 


38.9 

2.9 

Small Farms 


547 

371 

Medium Sized Farms . . 


5.5 

197 

Dirge Fanns 


0.9 

40.3 


Total . . 

100.0 

100.0 
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pTOlU this it appears that the number of small holdings is the largest, 
];uge farms cover most of the area. But Dr. Takaoka holds that, 
idvr the special econonuc conditions of agriculture in Hokkaido, eveii 
of more than 50 ha. in area may be considered as large : and thus 
holdings would occupy an eveti more important place in the 
v.ve table, so that it may be affirmed that small and medium sized hold- 
re are far less numerous proportionally in Yezo than, for example, in 
f .nee and Germany. 

The contrary, naturally, may be asserted, in regard to the large hold- 
lliis leads to the disadvantage we have already referred to above, 
ihc lease of farms by the large proprietors to small farmers. 

I,et us in fact consider the figures given in the following tabic : 

PivlK'dions of Far?ns in Hokkaido Distributed according to the Method 
of Farming. 


Farms 



Entirely Worked 
by the Owner 

leased 

Partly Worked 
by tie Owner 






^^2.38 

17.42 

^'.1 


'r).38 

23.42 

— 

8-'' 

51.27 

3^-50 

I0.23 



52.13 


JO.94 

9:: 

5 r.m 

42,78 

13..I6 


liven without considering the figures, referring to periods before 1901, 
be decrease in the number of farms entirely worked by the owners is re- 
luk.ible, as is also the increase in those partly worked by the owners. 
Ini'; we see that in Hokkaido Sf)mething similar is taking place to that 
burn ed ill Japan proper, which we noted in the first part of this study. 

(C) Systems of Lease. 

In view of the daily greater importance assumed l^y leases in Ilok- 
we think it advisable to make a few remarks on the systems of lease. 
Ic may divide them into two classes ; 

1st. Leases for reclamation ; 

2nd. Ordinary leases. 

^hi the first case, the tenant leases the land from the beginning of the 
jTK of reclamation. In this case, the lessor has to seek tenants outside 
t Hnkk;iido. This is a prudent' provision of the law to prevent the land- 
I' 'lers (or grantees) taking away each others' tenants. The latter are for 
most part very poor people, obliged to look for w^ork in Yezo and 
always without the money for their journey. The lessors advance 
entire amount for their journey or rds. of it, recording to 
•'’^‘Hstances. Generally, the area leased is 5 ha., the unit of allotment 
each family as we have had occasion to note elsewhere. But not seldom 
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it varies from a minimnm of 3 to a maximum of 10 ha. The 
generally lend their tenants in money or in kind enough for their su5tt:v,/' 
for the whole period from their arrival up to the first harvest : in addiC 
they give them from 5 to 15 yen for the building of the house and purch . 
of implements and seeds. 

■Besides this, the lessors pay the tenants an amount varying 
tween 0.80 yen and 50 yen for every tenth of a hectare for the work m' 
clamation ; on an average, the amount is about 2 yen per tenth of ahur.;:^ 
The tenants are generally exempted from payment of the lease h.i i;_v. 
years from the date of termination of the reclamation. 

The lease, is, for tiie first year after this exemption, from o,S(,i v ■ 
yen per every tenth of fr hectare and increases in the following years, r- 
in 5 years it is from 1.50 to 2 yen per tenth of a hectare. vSonietimes, 
leases are higher and even rise to 5 % especially, when tlie lar],; 
nsed for the cultivation of indigo. 

The second form of lease is lliat of the lease of reclaimed land. l:ita 
case the lessees receive nothing from the lessor and, on the other Ir.:,; 
pay their rent from tlie first year. The rent for land temporarily irrig,:*, 
is paid in cash and varies from 1 V> yen to 2 yen per tenth of a hoci;-.:-- 
for ricefieids, on the other hand, it is paid in kind and varies frf,::;. 
minimum of 4 io (73 litres) to a maximum of 6 to (no litres) of rice per ter!: 
of a hectare. 

{To be coiilinuc.l]. 



NORWAY. 


natural conditions of NORWAY IN RKLATION 
TO ITS AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION. 


When it is desired to study the economic and social conditions of a 
cnuiitrv, it is necessary to examine the external conditions which may have 
favoured or impeded their inception and development and thisis partic- 
iilarlv the case when we are dealing with institutions connected with 
ffriculture, the branch of production most dependent on external coudi- 
tioiis. >Such an examination is more than ever necessary in the case o 
.1 country like Norway, where the very peculiar coriditifjns of its geograph- 
icd position, climate and natural resources can not but have influenced 
•Jje economic and social organizations of the farmers in a very special 
degree. 

Ample material for study in this connection is offered by a recent 
publication of Dr. Frost on '‘Land and Agricultural Organization in Nor 
'Auv", published by the German Imperial Horne Office (i). The work consists 
ft live parts ; I. Natural Conditions of the Country. II. Agricultural Organ- 
ization. in. Organization of the Farms. IV. Agricultural Production. 
U Agricultural Economy. It is the most recent collection of statistics 
of which we can avail ourselves for the examination v\ e are now making 
into the influence of natural circumstances on the economic and social 
institutions of the Norwegian farmers, before entering on a more detailed 
study of them. 


§ I. Natural conditions. 

Nonvay is not one of the countries most suited for agriculture by 
lature. Situated in the northern regions of Europe it extends for a con- 
■iderable part of its territory beyond tlie .\rciic Circle. Granite rocks 
‘lid barren wastes cover almost two thirds of its surface. The high mount- 
‘liis divide to form very narrow valle5's with steep walls and fiords 
dngiiig the whole coast like a series of tortuous corridors into which the 

(d Dr, F. Frost. Agrarverfawmig uiid in Nonvegen. Berichtc uber 

'i'l'iwirtschaU, herausg.in Reichsamte des Inneni. H('ft 31. Rt-rlin, Verlagf!buchh;mdlung 
i'aul Party, 1513, 
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sea enters for tens and hundreds of kilometres. Between the awful walk 
of rock and the sea, on small tracts of land we find the dwellings of 
and the fields cultivated by him ; at greater heights forests and 
pastures, only for a few months of the year without their white mantle^} 
snow ; then the desert. 

The total area of Nonvay is 322,605 sq. km., divided as follows ; 



sq. km. 

% 

Barren Mountain 

. 191,067 

59-2 

Artns of the Sea. ...... 

12,407 

3.8 

Snow and Ice 

5.045 

1.6 

Marshes 

12,000 

37 

Mountain Pastures 

. 24.450 

7.6 

Cities 

249 

O.I 

Forests 

68,179 

21. 1 

Arable and Meadow Land. . 

9,2oS 

2.9 


322,605 

TOO.O 


The area of the land fit for cultivation is therefore very small. It 
would, however, be still less if it were not that provident nature has favourer 
Norway in a special way which permits of cultivation being extended 
even to the most northern part of the country and forces back the desolate 
realm of ice for ten degrees of latitude. This life giving miracle is accoii- 
plished by the Gulf Stream which comes from the tropics, bringing wiib 
it the beneficent effects of the sun’s heat to a country not so well pro- 
vided with warmth and girds the whole coast with a warm belt. Fron: 
the water the wmrmth rises into the air, making the temperature even 
in winter comparatively mild, and thus rendering possible the cultivation 
of the soil and the improvement of livestock. But not only in this way 
does the Gulf Stream favour the existence of man in Norway. It has 
formed a belt round the country, which is one of the regions best supplied 
with fish in the w^orld, both on account of the extraordinary abundanet 
of food contained in its waters and because the warmth of the water 
favours reproduction and the fecondation of the eggs. 

The sea thus provides the Norwegian farmer with a precious .supple- 
ment to the produce of the land, especially where the latter might not 
otherwise suffice : but it also frequently forms the only means of 
ication he has with the rest of the world, from which he is separated b' 
inaccessible rocks or by deserts of ice. 

All these reasons explain how, in spite of natural difficulties, agn- 
culture is the chief and most important occupation of the Norwegis^ 
people. In fact, the percentages of the professions are approximate!) 
as follows : 
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Agriculture, Livestock Improvement, Forestry . . 35 % 

Fishing 7 % 

Mining and Manufactures 26 % 

Commerce 14 % 

Liberal Professions 5 % 

Landed Proprietors etc 13 % 


TOO %. 

Ill order the better to show the importance of agriculture among the 
Norwegian professions, let ns add that most of the fishermen, artisans etc. 
at the same time also farmers. 


§ 2. Large and small holdings. 


The scarcity of arable land and the subdivision of this into tracts 
of tin great size often irilernipted l)y considerable or iiisnrinoiintable obstacles 
tlie natural causes rendering Norway the country least adapted to 
iiirge landed estates. Such estates, therefore, which it is only possible 
ill a few cases to round off, if they were able to exist as an artificial product 
nt certain historical moments, — especially under the Danish rule, when the 
latu) came to be held by the artistocracy and the high officials — could not 
rehsL the effects of time and the irreducible aversion of a whole independent 
ppinilation of farmers. Nowadays in Norway small or minute holdings 
incontestably prevail. The agricultural holdings registered in the cadastre 
may be classified as follows according to area (1901): (i) 


without arable land 22,173 

with ha, and less of arable land 35.7^8 

with between ha. and i ha. of arable land 26,557 — 19% 


i) 

)) 

I » 

» 

2 


» 


» 

2 ;) 

)) 

5 

)) 

» 



5 » 


10 

)> 

)) 

» 


10 » 

)) 

20 

» 

)) 


» 

20 )) 


50 

» 

» 

)) 

w 

50 i) 


70 

)) 



)) 

70 5) 

» 

100 

)) 

.)) 

» 

over 

100 ha 




» 


35.536 = 

25 » 

41,060 = 

29 « 

21,173 - 

15 « 

11,818 - 

8 » 

j] 

00 

4 » 

267 = 

0,23 » 


)) )) 69 0.05 » 

)) )) 35 = 0.02 » 


'd The Norwegian statistics of landed property make a distinction between holdings 
the cadastre and those not so registered, In the latter category are included 
■r:L;il] gaukui, kitchen gardens, or workmen’s lots, which cannot be considered as farms. The 
' registered in the cadastre in 1907 were altogether i99?2M- 
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Taking no account of parcels of arable land of less than 2 ha,, vvhicl; 
in view of local conditions cajuiot be held of sufficient size alone to assure 
the farmer of the means of subsistence, we see that the largest number r, I 
holdings are between 2 and 50 lia. in size ; these in Norway are small 
As soon as we have passed this limit the proportional numbers fall ven- 
rapidly and the number is indeed very small in the case of those of nif;rt 
than TOO ha. 

X(irway is thus, as Dr. Trost says, " the land of free agricultural hop. 
ings This is due both to the formation of the soil already mentioiifcr 
which causes the arable areas to be cut up in every way, and to the natur:;; 
disposition and long tradition of the inhabitants. The farmer accustom^, 
to li\'e in almost constant solitude in the fiords and on the islands, sepauCfU 
by sea and mountains from the rest of humanity, has acquired, alnu!.-: 
as a second nature, an imdaimted spirit of liberty and a markedly iiiclivid- 
iialistic character, This character is indeed necessary for the existence oi 
persons com] ud led to dejiend entirely on the means nature places immed- 
iately at their di.spcjsal , The system of exchange that has profoundly modinec 
the agricultural economy of the world has left the conditions of most of tht 
Norwegian hirmei s almost unaltered. Pmeept round about the larger citk- 
where coinimmication by land and sea is easier and more rapid, most of \k 
agricui rural ])!i]mlation liv(' far liotb from the local markets and from the 
large ceiilres of industrial production and consumption. The distances 
only })e o\x'rcome with enormous difficulty in a country which, with a tnta' 
area of >22, qS; sip knis. has a length from North to South of 1,800 kin. 
blit a coast line really of 17,000 km., owing to the immense amount n! 
indentation due to the fiords. To this must be added the multitude d 
islands, large and small, in all about 150,000. 

d'lie const ruction, therefore, of railway lines and the establishiiienl 
of freeptent coiumunication by sea, if, on the one hand, it represents a 
necessity, on tlie otlier, is impeded by difficulties, often insunnoimlable 
owing to the nature of the localities and the want of such economic co:;- 
\Tiiieiices as would justify the enormous expenditure for plant and working 
Norway, in s]hte of most admirable and continual efforts made, and the 
eiioTiiious exjienditure siqiported, is the country of Europe with relatively 
the fewest railwav^s in proportion to its area, (i) 

I'or this reason, agricultural economy in Norway has remained for 
the most part in the position of a natural economy. What is prodticeo 
by the farm is largely consumed on the farm. In many places, expert- 
atioiiof the produce is not at all advisable owing to the difficulties of tran- 
port : the same is the case with regard to purchase of foreign goods. The 
i^aard (farm) is therefore the citadel of the small Norwegian landholder’ 
where he lives his life half isolated from the rest of the world. The 
must suffice to provide directly for most of the farmer’s needs. If. li^"‘ 

(i; la Igocs-U'.^, llir i.tiul [, nyi,!, of fla: railwayj^, was 2,3 17 kill,, or 8.8 km. of rail tot-vea 
square kin. (Kussia lias 117, Swedtu 27,7, Dennuirk 5G.3, Germany 103,9, Belgium v 
kms. ol rail pfi sq. kui. of .irta). 
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•er, the arable land at his disposal is excessively limited, he supplements 
supplies with what is yielded to him by the sea with its abundance 
and the mountain with its forests and grazing grounds. 

" In connection with almost every holding there is a stretch of forest 
• jir.Jture land ; the latter either as the private property of the owner 
. collective pasture land in which he has a right. These grazing grounds 
v;<ist of mountain tracts that cannot be cultivated in any other way 
ii:a are covered with snow during the greater part of the year ; thither 
farmers send their livestock in the summer months, so that they can 
the valuable cattle foods produced on the farm and keep a larger 
,,..;nhLr of head of livestock than they otlierwise could. The rights in 
]:e collective grazing ground are in proportion to the size of the farm : 
t.xv it is not possible to keep on it a larger quantity of animals than the 
food produced on the farm itself could suffice to feed in the winter, as 
mrehase of cattle foods is not usually advisable. vSo tliat the right comes 
{I W automatically regulated. 

The system of natural economy which reduces the frequency of inter- 
jivige and in many places gives greater value to tlie immediate produce 
f die soil than to money, and, on the other hand, the desire for iiidepend- 
iioe. and for the possession of a piece of land, e\'en if small, justify the 
xislctice of the class of Husmaemi, (now unfortunately in continual de- 
leasc). These are farm labourers who receive from a proprietor as base 
Miants a piece of land for their lives or for a certain number of years ; in 
they must w^ork on the proprietor's farm for a fixed number of days, 
Dc-ides engaging to work for wages (generally at a very low rate) whenever 
tiuvs.'^ary. Causes of various kinds have led to a constant decrease in the 
triniber of Hitsniaend. Therefore, the vState is now endeavouring to snb- 
Ftiuue them by a class of agricultural labourers each in possession of a 
Ik'I^c and a small piece of ground, thus seeking to check the rural exodus 
E;:'l to provide agriculture with a sure and permanent supply of labour, 
inis is to a large extent the object of the laws on home colonisation of 1894, 
iNjo and 1912, and the foundation of the ^'Norske Arbeiderbrug-og Bolig- 
knk” (Norwegian Bank for labourers’ Holdings and Dwelling Houses), 
die loans issued by this bank, called Brnkslaan, principally provide 
rural labourers with the means for purchasing small holdings. 


1’rkservation of smalt, holdings: principle of undivided 
transfer and the RKUIT of l<EDE:\TPTrON OF THE HOMIiSTRAD. 

Uie small size of the Norwegian farms, due to the natural conditions 
=^r)\c described, carries with it the danger of an almost immediate subdi- 
of the land through sale or inheritance. Bor the protection of small 
‘‘^uings there have therefore existed for centuries two special legal instit- 
that of undivided transfer (Aasaderet) and the right of redemption 
^ t c homestead [Odelsret], now regulated by the laws of October 28th., 
and Kay 9th., 1863, 
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The Aasaderet or principle of undivided transfer corresponds 
or less with the “ Anerbenrccht ” in German law (i). It is the 
the nearest relation of the previous proprietor to enter into possessl,a 
his holding without dividing it among the co-heirs. The rights of the 
are satisfied by the principal heir paying an amount equal to the 
of the farm which may be fixed by the last owner in his will or else bv 
perts. In either case, the estimated value is generally lower than ther- 
value so ns to facilitate the payment of the co-heirs’ portions by the p-- 
tipal heir. When he is not in a position to make such payment at 
moment of Ills entering into possession, he guarantees the rights of thtc? 
heirs by means of mortgages on his farm. 

'i'lie defence of the homestead is carried even further l:)y nK-irs • 
the Odelsret or right of the seller’s family to redeem the holding, xp 
right, however, is only enjoyed when the holding has been for more th- 
twenty years uninterruptedly in the possession of the same owner, 
owner’s consort or direct descendants. The right is lost by prescrint' 
when the holding has Ireeii for more than three years in the liaivK r 
outsiders. 

Thus, while the Aasaderet saves the holding form inevitable reducir 
into minute fractions through division among heirs, the prever* 

it definitely passing out of the hands of the family. These instiuitin;:; 
based on the Germanic conception of the holding as an inalienable a: 
indivisible homestead, find a justification for their existence todav :■ 
the need Norway has of preserving its small agricultural holdiinjs a:: 
thus maintaining the iiroportion of farms required for a proper syCLc:; 
of economy and preventing a purely capitalistic system from destrovia; 
the attachment of a class of farmers to the soil which long tradition h:- 
made dear to them. 

The iendency of Norwegian legislation to preserve the small faiE: 
and eliminate elements opposed to them is shown in a characteristic v.ii 
1.)y the fact that, while institutions of private law favourable to them h;]n 
been preserved and extended, similar institutions and privileges by wliid 
the large holdings benefited have been abolished. Norway was one nft;;; 
first countries in Europe to forbid the formation of entails and arrangemer,:: 
preventing tlie free sale of large landed estates. Already in 1685 a Royi 
Order was issued by which all who had more than one farm had to pay 2 
double tax on the farms they were not able to cultivate themselvc- 
A natural consequence of the principle of undivided transfer is that wbii 
the farm is not large enough to be divided, the co-heirs must seek for tlif- 
means of subsistance elsewhere : this is the more necessary owing to ut 
generally large number of children in Norwegian agricultural families 
In this way, Norway supplies a large contingent of' excellent colonfi:.' 
to the younger ^ countries, very much appreciated on accimiit of tb 
strength and resistance of their race and because they have been hab:'- 

(i) With ivguui fM this, ste Bulletin of Economic and Social Inleilicence, Dca-mU'. tv- 
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uated by ^ climate not over generous to an iron discipline of their wills 
,,nd their work. 


§ 4. ThB conditions of environment IN RESPECT 
TO THE AGIUCUETURAE ASSOCUTlONS AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The markedly individualistic spirit of the Nonvegian farmer, to which 
reference has been repeatedly made, the way the farms are scattered, the 
difficulties in the way of communication and the comparative scarcity of 
exchange are reasons explaining how far the associations and organizations 
pf economic character are from having reached the same degree of progress 
IS amongst other nations of Teutonic and especially of Scandinavian race. 

The most serious difficulty in the way of Norwegian co-operation 
is certainly that of the means of transport which hinders the concentration 
and the preservation of produce, even of such as is not most perishable. 
Dr. Frost gives a characteristic instance of the difficulties the farmers 
meet with in the despatch of their produce: '‘A peasant living in a fiord 
near Aalesund gave an account of how he had to forward his livestock : 
diippiug by the local line of navigation to Aalesund ; thence transhipping 
for Trondhjem ; thence by narrow gauge railway line to Hamar ; from Hamar 
in an ordinary railway truck to Christiania ; from the station of Christiania in 
r, special cattle car to the market, where the animals arrive in wretched 
condition. ” Many farmers are even in still worse case, especially when 
tliey live on islands or at points of the coast not touched by lines of 
navigation. 

In Norway, therefore, the trade in agricultural produce is very limited; 
far less important, however, is co-operation for sale purposes, which has 
not even attained the importance it might have, had not the native obstin- 
acy of the small Norwegian farmers been opposed to it. In Norway there 
are now only three co-operative slaughterhouses and 600 co-operative 
dairies and butter factories, of which only a very small number are united 
in six small exporting federations. The co-operative sale of eggs, and of 
the produce of domestic industries is only in its beginnings. The co- 
operative societies for purchase of farm requisites have made greater pro- 
.Effess, as these are articles that can travel with less risk of deterioration. 
At present there are a thousand such societies united in four central feder- 
ations at Christiania, Trondhjem, Bergen and Stavanger. 

The associations are far fewer than the co-operative societies ; admir- 
able, especially in view of the difficulties it has encountered, has been the 
of the " Selskap for Norges Vel" (Society for the Welfare of Norway), 

which iS provincial and 8 other societies are associated. We shall 
finally mention the “ Norsk Laiidmansforbtind ” (Norwegian Farmers' 
Federation), founded in 1896, with 15,000 members to-day. 
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§ 5. Pastoral nomads. 

In the study of the relations between the natural conditions and a^r:- 
cultural organisation in Nonvay we must ^ not overlook a fact of grt.; 
importance, both from the economic and social point of view : the existence 
of pastoral nomads among the Lapps of Northern Norway. In fnct tb 
local and climatic conditions justify this form of farming, wdiich, in th . 
rest of Europe has disappeared before the more advanced systems of live- 
stock improvement and the evolution of civil life, as it is “ the best nn ; 
most reasonable system ” (Frost) that can exist be in these regions. 

To the form of farming in use and the needs of the farm, the family 
institutes are adapted, assuming a specially marked character in the systc:^. 
of property and the transfer of it ; thus even the relations between tht 
different families in the group assume a spcciaj nature. 

With regard to the natural conditions to which this is due, T)r. IVs* 
<iescribes them as follows: “When wc have passed the Arctic Circle in Serm- 
(linavia, agriculture is confined to areas of continually smaller size. For mile-? 
and miles together the soil is bare. Only the warmer valleys are coverr; 
with forest and only where the sun appears more frequently the gmv 
and flowers of the meadows grow. But the greater part of the land coibk:' 
of rocks and stones or is covered with marshes, or buried under etenu! 
iee and snow. 

The winter l:)egiiis in October, sometimes even in September. Sivuv 
falls in abundance, the water freezes ; every sign of life and vegetatior. 
ceases. The days become shorter and shorter and etid in a night onk 
interrupted by a glimpse of light for an hour or two a day. At the 
end of December the thermometer falls below 40'’ C. below zero. 

Spring only commences in May ; but on the other hand its effects da 
felt very rapidly. Its kindly presence dissolves the snow and revivr 
the meadows and the trees to marvellous fertility. The end of June a'::; 
the beginning of July is the height of Summer; the sun then never 
as if it wished to make up to the earth for its long absence. 

These are the conditions of environment in which the Eapps live. 
all the members of the race are pastoral nomads : the latter are al.ici- 
10,000 (out of an approximate total of 30,000), of whom about 
live in Nonvay and 3,000 in vSweden. 

The only kind of livestock impro^^ed Ijy the pastoral nomads b th: 
reindeer, which is also the only animal that can be bred under these loc::. 
and climatic conditions. From the reindeer the nomadic Lapps derive 
their means of subsistence : meat, milk and the skins out of which tlio 
make their clothes and shoes. 

The reindeer is the determining cause of the nomadism of the 
herdsmen. Its passage from the wild to the domestic state has neve: 
been complete. Therefore it is ill adapted to the systems of impro'v- 
ment adopted in the case of other animals, to being long enclosed i" 
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table? above all to preserved food. It requires to select its own 
o.'td in natural meadows as when in its wild state. 

This is why the Upp herdsmen have to move from place to place in 
,3rc]i of pastures. 

They travel _ in groups of from 5 to 10 families taking with them their 
their provisions and their flocks. They set up their tents together, 
the reindeer together to feed and watch them in turn. At the be- 
of Spring they approach the sea where they encamp either on the 
nutheni mountain slopes or in the islands. At the beginning of winter 
■'a'V return to the interior. Here they pitch their tents in a valley if possible 
.rotectecl against the extremes of the weather and let the reindeer seek 
theinseh'es for moss and lichens under the snow in which they dig 
;i‘li their flattened horns. So the winter passes ; at the beginning of 
pring, the flrst sun melts the surface snow and there forms a crust of ice 
lie reindeer cannot break with their horns. Then the emigration towards 
be sea begins again. 

Also the grazing grounds have to be changed ; the moss and lichens 
lat form the winter pasturage grow only very slowly : it takes several 
e.ii? for a grazing ground to he reconstituted. 

For these reasons, although the question of attaching the f.apps to 
soil is now being much discussed in the Scandinavian countries, most 
{M]ilc hold that it cannot be solved, except by sacrificing the existence 
! the reindeer, which are of consideraffle value to the country, and these 
'Uiis nf life and fanning, although primitive and antiquated are not to 
L eniiibatcd, because they alone meet the conditions of the country. 



XOTICKS OF vSO.ME RECENT PUBLlCATlONvS RKEATIXO 

TO a(;ricultural economy in general. 


J:iEl^GlUK, 


JAVSSI'N UK : QUFXgt:ES aspects ue ea question agricoee {Some Aspect-, c v 

A(;ricullnr(il Question). Bruges, 191.1. Printed by I,, tie Pinnke. In I'rench and idini.'- 
31 and 3:; pt). 

This shoit pamphlet published in two languages, includes the speoch.< 
delivered by the author, the Governor of West Flanders, during therd- 
session of the Council of the Province. The author deals rapidly with the prS 
cipal problems in connection with Belgian agriculture, especially those relair? 
to the grain trade, the cost of living, the intervention of the authoritbiV 
the improvement of agriculture etc. We note as especially interestinij ti- 
tablc on page 19 (French text) showing the fluctuations in agriciiltnr,' 
wages between 1900 and 1912 in the various parts of Belgium. This lai- 
is of great importance, not merely for the particulars contained iw 
but also because it is an original document drafted by the Provincial .\^z- 
cultural Commission, at the request of the author. 

From the table we see that agricultural wages increased consider.ild- 
in Belgium between 1900 and 1912. In fact, in 1900, the average d.Cv 
wages of labouring men in the various agricultural districts were o.f/ii: 
with their board and 1.70 frs. without, and those of women labouri-b 
0.57 fr. v/ith board and 1.13 frs. without. In igi2, these average wages h>: 
iiicieased to 1.45 frs. and 2.3-^ frs. respectively for men and o.g^fr. iri 
1.68 fr. for women. 


COLUMBIA. 


ROYER (Rf.ne): Ea Colombie economique [Econcmic Colombia) Ixbrairic dcia Sivice’: 

K'CUcil Siivy. Puris, rpi i6n)o. XVI -|- 44.^ pp. 

In this remarkable work, the author, after sketching the history o! 
the ricli hldora-io from the date of its colonisation by the Spaniards, studic 
all the economic manifestations of modern Columbia in detail, hi 
chapters of this book we And much complete information on tlio gc' 
grapliical and economic situation of the country, its climate, popnbti^'^ 
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i(i the immigtation thither, its means of communication, its agricultural 
iJ luiiiiag wealth, its industry and commerce, its financial situation 
action of the vState in reference to tjublic education and coloii- 
ation. .... 

'I'he author teimmates his important work with a few remarks on 
aiiaina, the Panama Caual and its influence on the economic situation and 
linre of Colombia. 


ECUADOR. 


n'OCK (C, RFGiNAi.n). Ecuador. Loudoii, 1914. T, Fi?hor Unwin. i6mo. 37 C])if 


111 this book an account is given of the ancient and modern history of 
Xiuulor, its wealth and its social and industrial progress. 

The author gives special importance to the historical portion and deals 
t length with the ancient kingdom of Quito, the dominion of the Incas, 
It coining of the Spaniards, the work done by them etc. He then describes 
10 political and social organization of the modern Republic. 

Ill the chapters devoted to the agricultural wealth, the author gives 
bimdant information in regard to the crops cultivated and the production. 
Tc find also in this remarkable work interesting information in relation to 
k‘ luhies, industries, means of communication, commerce and fliiance. 


UNITED STAl'ES. 


K H\\n Book of Louisiana, Louisiana State Board ot' Agi-iouHurc and Immigration. Baton 
RouL'i'{Not Dated). Pamphlet. 280 pp. 


This is a profusely illustrated hand book of nearly three hundred 
pages in wliich the attractions of I/misiana are temptingly displayed for 
tfie information of the "home-seeker". The agricultural possibilities of 
the vState are dealt with very fully. There are chapters dealing with Dairy 
Farming, Truit Growing, Cotton, Rice, Sugar Cane, Forestry, etc; but the 
hook contains in addition much statistical and other data relating to Climate, 
fivers and Water Courses, Railways, Roads, Education, Government 
in a word, the whole economic organisation of the State of Louisiana. 
A short sketch of the interesting history of Ivouisiana forms an introduc- 
fion to the volume. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COLLINTiS (Rt, IIONBI.E jEiiSE), M. P. ; The coeo:<i 7 ationof Rural Britain. 2 VoL 
pa-s'C^, Hlustniu-! Lon-lon, Tho Rural World, Publishing Co. Lbl- 


The author has long been a consistent advocate of the multiplicatio? rj 
small holdings to be owned by their occupiers. The book is written tlirougL 
out with the main idea of advocating the several proposals of the Ku:..; 
U^ague, of which tlic author is President and chief iiispirer. The amk: 
argues, from a national as w^ell as from a purely rural point of view, the 
of the excessive emigration which has recently taken place from Kugk:;). 
and Wales. The programme of the Rural lycague in the author '.s opiv;,;; 
is able completely to regenerate Eritish rural life. The several propruc;;, 
embodied in some six distinct Bills, are considered in detail. These Bib 
provide for extending facilities for the State-aided purchase of their holdir.5 
by tenant farmer‘^L the purchase in certain cases by the Board of Agriculta 
of land for resale on the same Stale-aided purchase principle, and an 
vance by County Councils of prut of the purchase mouey to small holr]^-:. 
under them for the same purpose. The proposals as to other matters ■:- 
also emliodicd in Bills, and these include tlie more adequate provision n; 
aj^ricultural ami horticultural education in rural districts, the facilitat.io:. 
by means of State advances of the erection of rural cottages, the encourage- 
ment of rural credit banks, similar in principle to those of the Raliei>e; 
system, as well as the provision by the State of other agricultural Bcg 
on easy terms. The author also deals with lire effects of the excessive piesen- 
atioii of game, the relief of agricultural land from excessive taxation, ih: 
impoitauceof English agriculture being able to supply many more of th 
demands of the home market. He discusses, also, the various rival pohir? 
of land reform. 


UALV. 


B.\Cin (Riccardo) : L'Italia economica nel 191;^ Annuario della vita rcosore. 

INDTTSTRIALE, AGRARIA, BANCARI.A, FIXANZLARIA E DELLA POLITICA ECONOMICA. Ti ■ 

lialy in 1913, Yearbook of Economic, Indmtnal, Agricultural, Bankin:', JAtnuu:--- 
Political Econcffiic Life). 5 th. Year, Cittu lU Castello. Published by S. L^ji' ■ " 
XV- 313 pp. 

This Yearbook, published under the auspices of the Committee of R 
rection of the Riforma Sociale, deserves special mention for the uTdjy 
teresting particulars it contains, as well as for the remarkable coinmentarsrt 
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them. All the principal problems of the economic life of modern 
It.ih' treated here, including that of municipal politics, which is of such 
.;.:*poitance and so urgent to day. (Ch. XIII). At the end of the book 
tk-re is a bibliography of social and economic literature relating to Italy 
.iiul a concise and interesting study of the main lines on which the progress 
modern Italian economics proceeds. This last chapter, perhaps the most 
nri^inal in the book, deserves especially to be mentioned. 

' The author considers that the rh^ilimical alternation of the periods 
ni economic prosperity and depression seems to be slower in Italy than in 
other countries where the economic life is more intense. The ''rhythmic- 
al period ” would seem to be nearly 20 years. Thus, after the period of 
..vcensKin, 1881-1887, there began the crisis of 1888, the occasional cause of 
which was the commercial rupture with France. The crisis culminated in 
iv<,po4. and it was only in 1S98, ten years after the change of conjuncture 
that tlie new ascendant movement began, culminating in a period of eco- 
nomic prosperity about 1908-09. However, tlie ascendant phase presented 
iiself very variously in the different parts of Italy and in the different 
[ivaiiclics of economic life ; later events have shown, according to the 
.aithor, the extent to which the indications of prosperity in Italy were 
()\er estimated, and how artifici^il was the prosperity that so rapidly 
made its appearance. 

The author thoroughly examines the causes leading to the new change of 
onijunctiire and devotes a short study to their effects. These gave rise to 
tliat general feeling of dissati.sfaction, which went on increasing up to 1913, 
when (as in 1893) we might say there was a real crisis. However, his con- 
clusions are not entirely pessimistic. It is possible, he writes, that a shorter 
])enod (;f quiescence may correspond with a greater reinvigoration of the 
tcoiioinic organism, in spite of the manifold uncertain and obscure factors 
(;1 the moment. As the present problems of national economy now attract 
the attention of the public in a greater degree than in the past, we may hope 
that in the next phase, which will have special importance, the economic 
activity of the country will be directed more conformably with the general 
interests. 


PORTUGAL. 


I'f CAMPOS (Ezequiel) : A Conserva(JAo da RiyuEZA N.acional i Jke Preservation of ike 
Wealth). Porto, 1914. Printed by A, J. da Silva Teixeira’s Succes'^or. i6mo. 

74t^- pp. 


, hi this work the elements of the national wealth of Portugal are stud- 
‘t' 1, und all the means adopted or proposed for its development and pre- 
''^uation are indicated. The problems connected with the population 
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and its migrations, mining and the industries connected with it, agricult^j^^ 
forestry and the hydrographic system, are dealt with in its chapters, 
a great abundance of statistics by an evidently competent authority. 


ROUMANIA. 


GHITf^SCL (Dr. )oxr) : Agr.\rfrace und Genossenschaftswesen in RumXniex. 

Land Qiinslton and Co-ol^erdfion in RoHmaniii). Dissertalion. Gottingen, 1913. 
<ler t'liivcrsitats, liuchdnjckcrei von E. a. Uulh, 54 pp. 


The author divides his study into two parts. In the first he deals with 
the land question generally and in the second with co-operation. After gi\-. 
ing a detailed description of the agricultural situation in Roumania, th 
distribution of landed property and the condition of the agrieii]tur.:i 
classses, the author studies the successive land reforms, beginning witii 
the "Organic Reform" and then examining the land law of 1867 and tb 
reform of 1907. 

This latter reform was considered in detail in the number of this 
Bulletin for May 1914. 

In the portioTi relating to co-operation, the author deals priiicipallv 
with the credit co-operative societies (people's banks), the collective farms 
and the co-operative distributive societies. He has especially given hi? 
attention to tlie development of credit co-operative societies and ha? 
furnished fewer details in regard to the other classes of co-operative 
societies. 

The iiifoniuition he supplies refers to 1910 and consequently is a little 
ton old, for, as we have had occasion to point out in the article published 
in this Bulletin in July, 1914, entitled: " Collective Farms and Co-operd- 
ive Credit Societies", the Stalisiical Bulletin of Roumania and the Vwr- 
hook of the Roumanian Peoples Banks for 1913 have published detailed 
statistics for the whole of i{)i2. 


RUSSIA. 


EacerouHiiK’L Orntaa seHeaLimx'B ynymnenifi FjiaBHaro ynpaaneHiH 

yCTpoftcTBa H seMJiBn.kjiiH. ( Yi^nrbook far the Divi:>ion for Land ImproveMtHt oi '■■■■ 
Gen'jral Dt-partmcnl jvr AenciiUiire and Land Or ;amzalio}i). Saint Petersbure, : 
Pruitol by Eirschbaiint. .(to; pp. LXIl - 730, w-th 5 maiw, 23 plans and 150 lllustr:iV'. 

The Band Improvement Division at the Agricultural Department 
been comparatively recently lounded for the purpose of directing the workoi 
land improvement, especially of such land as is destined for home colon- 
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^tion- increasing importance is seen from the successive increases in 
|je amount of its expenditure. In 1909, this was only 1,338,189 roubles 
B '00,000 frs). The next year it had increased to 2,362,167 roubles, 
again to 4^590.338 roubles in 1911 and finally to 6,894,536 roubles 
pore than 18,000.000 frs.) in 1912. These sums alone suffice to show the 
pportance of the Yearbook of this new institution. We shall return to 
JJjVsubject at a future date. Let us for the moment only say that the Year- 
contains in the first place a succint but very clear account of the im- 
ffovcment works carried out during 1912. There follow on these a series 
,{ thirteen studies with full details on each of the most important questions 
rithin the competence of the Division. We find for example, a series of 
eports on the hydrographic work carried out or to be carried out in the Cau- 
a5iis, Turkestan etc, a report on the draining of marshes, a matter of such 
aiportaiice in Russia, a study on the legislative measures for the encourage- 
ment of rural improvement works etc. 

Let us finally note that schedule No II, published with the yearbook 
; ;i complete bibliography of the publications of the Division, many of 
hem not on the market and, consequently, often unknown, even by name, 
0 those interested in the considerable work of improvement of land 
n Russia. 


i‘>3opi. nepeoejieHaecKaro ;rhjia na KaBKa.3'fe .3a naTartTie 1898-1912. 
[Home Colonisation in the Caucasus in the Years from 1908 to 1912). Published by the 
Home Colonisatiou Division of the Geneml Department of Agriailture and Laud Organ- 
ization. Saint Petersburg, 1913. large 4to. pp. 49 with maps and illustrations. 


One of the most serious questions in connection with the land reform 
lotv being carried out in Russia is without dispute that of obtaining arable 
and for the peasants who have not any. By way of a solution of the prob- 
'm, the Government bought vast areas of land in Russia, for cession to 
leasants on favourable conditions. Then, these measures being insufficient, 
inmeusc and fertile areas as yet uncultivated, in Siberia and the Caucasus, 
lave been placed at the disposal of those who had no land, not without these 
rcas being first prepared ” for effective colonisation, both by their divi- 
'm into regular lots and by the facilitation of access to them by means of 
oad construction and their cultivation being made easier by the digging 
'1 canals and weUs, founding of medical, postal and agronomic stations, and 
•uilding of churches and schools. 

A special division was founded at the General Department of Agriculture 
‘iri hand Organization with a view to the accomplishment of this preparat- 
ory work and the suitable colonisation of the land so “ prepared It is 
lie official report of this Division in regard to the Colonisation of the 
'Sucasus with which we are here concerned. 

As we intend to treat this interesting subject more fully in one of the 
numbers of our Bulletin we shall now confine ourselves to drawing 
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the reader’s attention to this publication of the Colonisation Division, oalv 
adding to show the importance of the work accomplished, that in the 
years’ period here considered, the division has su^eded in preparing k, 
wlonisation, and partly in colonising, 437.378 d^iatines of arable laad, 
(481,115 ha,), subdivided into no less than 63,097 lots for as many colon! 
ists' families. Two hundred and forty kilometres of roads have beencou- 
structed to give access to these areas, on which the Division has establisheij 
sixty medical stations (9 of them under the direction of doctors and 51 unde: 
that of health officers), and spent 65.000 roubles on the building of churches 
and 175,999 roubles on the building of schools. 


SWEDEN. 


KalendkhOfvek svenskalanderuket. [Swedish Agricultural Calti\4ar).^i:ux i9i4.pLb;:>r;,; 
by order of the Royal Department of ARriculturc, by K. Elgenstiema, vStockh<.l:n, X,-,;. 
stedt and Son, 19114- 8 vo. 278 pp. 

This excellent work, now in its sixth year, is not really a calendar, It 
is first of all a complete list of all the institutions, both official and private 
that ill any way are connected with Swedish agriculture. 

One of the most interesting parts of the work is without doubt that 
relating to agricultural co-operation. As we intend to return to this subject 
at a later date, we shall now limit ourselves to a few summary remarks 
We know that up to the present there are no statistics on agricultural co-oper- 
ation in Sweden. The “ calender ” to some degree fills this regrettable gap, 
by giving a complete list of the agricultural co-operative societies ol the 
country. Let us observe that this list includes both the societies officially 
registered and those that have not judged it necessary to register. Tki? 
fact is of the greater importance as the Official Statistics in coiitemplatio;i 
will oiil}' consider legally registered societies, absolutely ignoring the rest. 
To show the importance of this matter it will be sufficient to say that, ioi 
example, among the hundreds of co-operative homed cattle improvement 
societies in Sweden, i)iere is only one that has thought fit to register itself. 

The information provided by the calendar ” on the subject oftk 
various associations includes generally the names of the societies, the date^ 
of their foundation, their head quarters, the names of their presidents, the 
numbers of their members, the amounts of the annual subscriptions, aia- 
of the business done in the preceding year. 


Statistik Aesbok for Sverige {Swedish Statistical Yearbook) ist. Year, Pubh^bf'.! b} -- 
Central Statistical Bureau . Stockholm. Nordstedt and Son. 1914. 8vo. PL 

Since 1870, the first number of the “ Swedish Statistical Review h*' 
always contained an '' Official Summary of Swedish Statistics, which, 
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the general public at least, was the principal source of information in re- 
gard to the official statistics. Although the volume of this annual number 
constantly increased from 68 pages in 1870 to 183 in 1913, yet it did not 
correspond to what we have a right to expect to-day from a statistical 
annual. On the other hand, the necessary limited scale of the "Statistical 
Review ’ did not permit of any further increase in the volume of the annual 
number. Finally, the data given in it could not be utilised in foreign 
countries to the extent desired, as apart from the table of contents which 
vas in French, the Swedish language was exclusively used. 

For this reason, the Statistical Committee, instituted by the Govern- 
ment on January 20th., 1905, proposed in a report, dated September 7th., 
1910, to suppress the, “Statistical Review" as well as the "Official Summary of 
Statistics and substitute them by a Statistical Annual of ampler pro- 
portions with the headings of the tables in two languages, Swedish and 
French. The proposal of the Committee, approved by the King on Jan- 
carv 13th, 1912 was accepted the same year by the Riksdag without 
opposition. 

Thus, for the first time, the Swedish Statistical Yearbook has appeared. 

It has fifteen divisions. Area of the country, Population, Public Health, 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and Navigation, Communications! 
Societies limited by Shares, Banks and Insurance Societies, Social Statistics! 
J'ublic Assistance, Justice and Prisons, Education, Elections, Finance and 
finally, Miscellaneous Statistics for every Commune of the Kingdom. In 
pther words, the Yearbook fully meets the most stringent requirements, 
i Let us add that it is announced in the preface that, owing to the short 
available, it has riot been possible to make the first volume quite as 
bniplete as is desired,' and it is promised that the volumes published in 
Ifuture years will be appreciably more complete. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 





